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Mouths 


Taxation 


Divisions. 


Area in 
SquareMiles. 


British 
Subjects. 


Annual 
Taxation. 


per 

Sq.Mile. 


per 
Head. 


England 


50,930 


13,086,675 


42A>10,280 


257 


s. H, 

65 7 


Wales 


7,460 


803,000 


348.710 


108 


8 8 


Scotland . 


S0«605 


2,3654)30 


5,113,353 


79 


43 2 


Ireland 


16,708 


7,830,469 


4,393,101 


292 


11 2 


Bengal 


306,012 


72,000,000 


14,806,905 


235 


4 1 


Madras 


141,323 


14,700^)00 


5.577,366 


104 


7 7 


Bombay 


64,038 


7,000,000 


2,334,463 


109 


6 8 


Ceylon 


27,000 


1,200,000 


330,000 


45 


6 7 


Penang, &c. 


1,317 


136,000 


51,300 


103 


7 6 


New HoUand 


1,000,000 


100,000 


136,383 


1.10 


27 3 


Van Dieman's Land 


24,000 


48,720 


65.000 


2 


27 1 


Maoritius . 


1,000 


104,479 


184,233 


104 


35 3 


Cape of Good Hope 


120,000 


136,375 


126,000 


1 


18 5 


Western Africa 


1,060 


34.923 


8,000 


32 


5 


Canada (Lower) 


205,863 


502,060 


136,000 


2 


4 10 


Canada (Upper) . 


05,125 


250,000 


160,000 


2 


12 9 


New Branswick . 


26,704 


94.393 


60,886 


3 


12 11 


Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton 


14,031 
3,125 


130,000; 
,S0/M)05 


55,000 


l\ 


6 6 


Prince Edward's Isle 


2,159 


30,000 


3,123 


14 


2 2 


Newfoundland 


S5A>'23 


80,000 


13,000 


2 


8 


Hudson Bay Settl. 


625,000 


2A)00 








Jamaica 


6,400 


359,000 


480,849 


56 


27 3 


Trinidad . 


1,700 


44,163 


50.615 


25 


26 8 


Barbadoes . 


166 


10-2,277 


12,462 


616 


2 4 


Grenada 


100 


28,732 


20,291 


263 


14 1 


Antigua 
Montserrat 


04 
47 


35,678 i 
7,406 i 


13,155 


3791 
157 5 


6 1 


Dominica . 


291 


20,038 


5,897 


70 


5 10 


St. Vincent's 


131 


27,734 


15,623 


212 


11 3 


Nevis 


20 


12.159) 
23A»2( 




6071 

351 ; 




St. Kitt's . 


6S 


9,124 


5 1 


St. Lucia . 


235 


18,351 


15,320 


81 


16 8 


Tobago 


44 


13,053 


4,171 


317 


6 


Tortola, &c. 


120 


10.642 


1,501 


80 


2 9 


Bahamas 


312 


16,836 


14,388 


54 


17 1 


Bermudas . 


36 


8,920 


. 2,768 


240 


6 3 


Demerara, Esseqnib. 


70,000 


80,124 


78,594 


1 


19 8 


Berbice 


25,000 


22,965 


20300 


1 


18 10 


Honduras . 


10,000 


4,839 


16,284 


2 


68 6 


Malta and (Joko 


122 


128,960 


109,000 


1057 


16 10 


Gibraltar . 


3 


17,024 


45,000 


5674 


SB 8 


Jersey, Guernsey &c. 




65,836 








Man 


220 


36,000 


w 


104 




Total . . . 


2,894,040 


»l«829401 


77,791,204 







* The nearest approximation to correctness which existing Public documentii 
ifford. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



** The increase of the population of England from 1814 to 
1832 was 25 per cent. \ of poor rates 300 to 400 per cent. ; of 
crime 300 per cent. ; of emigration .4000 per cent. ; and jo{ 
insolvencies 100 per cent."— Hofue o/Commont Debate, 23d 
Mq^, 1833. 

Revolcttiok and Republicanism -are the 
topics of the day. What has England to gain by 
the adoption of the one or the execution of the 
oth«r? 

These are questions which every thinking indi- 
vidaal (high and low) should seriously ask himself, 
and calmly revolve in his own mind i and while 
fuifilling this imperative duty, let him bring to the 
aid of. his judgment the experience derived from 
the past, as the surest guide for present or future 
conduct* If we look towards other countries in 
which . revolutions have been effected by physical 
fofoe, do we see any thing to excite our admiration 
and. stimulate us to follow their example? The 
historic s^dl of nations is pregnantwith.this truism, 
that popular, commotions, if i^nsuccessfulf have been 
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followed by severe general and individual sufferings ; 
if successful, instead of liberty being attained, pro- 
moted, or established, an iron reign of despotism 
has been welcomed as a blessing by the virtuous 
whether rich or poor ; and the monotonous tyranny 
of one has gladly been submitted to in exchange 
for the murderons sway of many. Do we need 
examples of this axiom within the memory of the 
present generation ; we have both sides of the pic- 
ture presented to us in the revolution of France in 
the last century, and of Poland in this. The 
former sought liberty by wading through the blood 
of one million of our fellow-creatures ; but the de** 
magogues who had slipped the leash from the blood- 
hounds, knew not that it was easier to urge on the 
people in the course than to check them when the 
desired goal was reached ; they created monsters, 
who from being slaves became master8,-^monstera» 
whose ferocious appetites (like the tiger after once 
tasting man's blood) for human slaughter increased 
by what they fed upon, and whose fiendish career 
had no boundis, while reason slept and passion 
ruled. But when popular delirium had passed 
away, society was found to have received a shock 
which required ages of profound peace for its re- 
invigoration ; the strongest and most daring mind 
swayed the destinies of tnyriads with an iron-dad 
heiel, and when the ruling spirit was removed, 
never-aiding troubles with intestine feuds and a 
heavily increasing public debt has ever since oon- 
tinned to render unstable that domestic concord so 
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necessary to the perfection of social happiness** 
Such is the course of a successful revolution, and 
indeed the obverse is little better. The insurgents 
for a time may hold out against the power they 
oppose ; ardent but unreflective patriotism for 
awhile enables them to gain a few victories; but 
every ensanguined field won gives no hope of ulti- 
mate triumph; the infirmity of man is at last 
visible; defection from the cause is followed by 
treachery, anar<ihy, and mutual recriminations ; the 
power seeking to re-establish its government 
watches these moments of weakness, renews the 
contest, and the rebels (as they are now called) 
that survive amidst the slain, are punished rather in 
accordance to the dictates of fear or of revenge 
than of clemency or magnanimity. Let those who 

* Yide Lewis Goldsmith's View of the Statistics of France, 
published by Hatchard and Son, in .1832. The debt of France 
was,— 

In 1829, francs 4,200,000,000 

In 1832 . . 5,567,495,017 



Increase francs. . . . 1,367,495,017 
Besides this immense sum, (54,700,000i. sterl.) owing to the 
revolution of July, there is an increase of treasury bills {hons 
ro^tfttf) which makes the amount of increase above sixty millions 
sterling ! M. Gamier de Pages said in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in 1832 : " The empire gave to France glory beyond com- 
pare ; the restoration protperity without example ; the glory fell 
with the empire, and prosperity with the restoration." The 
same expressions- would apply to those periods of English history 
which bear so striking a parallel to France ; I allude to our 
Qommeawealth and Restoration, and " Glorious Revolution.*' 
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deny that such are the tssoes of all attempte to 
better the condition of a people by- appeals to phy«* 
sical force, pemse the records of the past, and thef 
will find DO truth more firmiy ^tablished ; nay, eiBea 
if they look into the history of our own country, 
they will find several corroborations of the divine 
decree, that ** he who Uvea bt thii sword shall 
perish by iks sword.^ 

Let it not be thought from these remarks that I 
deprecate resistance to tyrannj^; on the contrary, I 
think opposition to oppression, whether it refers to 
our neighbours or ourselves, is the first duty of a 
citizen; but I am desirous of inculcating, that 
liberty attempted to be purchased with blood l^ada 
to tyranny and crime^ and if sought to be accon^ 
plished by fraud or deceit, a. no less unfortunate, 
though not so immediately perceptible an issue 
awaits on and checks the course of civilization. 

But let us look at revolutions in another point 
of view, and one which has seldom been thought 
of, and that is, the pecuniary expense which they 
entail upon the people. 

We have seen how the National Debt of France 
has gone on accumulating from year to year, even 
since the last revolution of July 1830; but let us 
also look at home. 

Cromwell and his Jesuitical followers, after 
massacring the King, laid prostrate the liberties of 
the people, and levied an amount of taxation far 
exceeding anything that had been dona by the 
murdered monarch ; the immense sums of nuMMy 
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thii& ooifd* and ahamQfuUy expended^ lo 
the nation at large, that on the death ai the tyrant^ 
att sensible men joined in rettocing the lawful 
BMNiardi to the throne of these realms. 

'^ Abstract of money raised in England from Nov. 3d. 1640, 
to Kov. 5th. 1669, a period of 19 years. 

£ 
Sixsubsidies, 50,000^ each 300,000' 

Poll money and assessments to disband English 

and Scotch amies ; 800,000 

VolaatSiry contributions tq^upport the good cause 

against the malignants »* 300,000 

Ditto for the relief of Irish Protestants 180,000 

Land-tax and assessments for. the anny , , • 32,172,321 

Excise for 16 years 8,000,000 

Tonnage and poundage . • • • ,•>•••.. 7,600,000 

I>iity on coals 850,000 

Ditto on cnrrants 51,000 

Postage of letters 304,000 

Weekly meal for 6 years 608 , 400 

Court of wards znd feudal (!) prerogatives ...... 1,400,000 

Wine licences *... 312,000 

Vintner^s delinquency 4,000 

Offices sequestered for the public service 850,000 

Sequestrations of the lands of bishops, deans, and 

inferior clergy for four years 3,528,632 

Tenths of all the clergy, and other exactions from 

the Church... .'.....•...' 1,600,000 

Sals of chufch lands 10,035,663 

Fee-farm rents for 12 years 1 2,963,176 

Other rents belonging to the Crown and Princi- 
pality of Wales 376,000 

Sale of Crown lands and Principalis of Wales. . • • 1,200,000 

Dittb of forest lands, &c. belonging to the King . . 656,000 
Sequestrations of the estates and compositions with 

pfil^ala individuals in England ».•••• 4,564,986 

Compositions 
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Again, in the reign of James II., another revoluT 
don (although of a different kind) was followed by 
similar results as regards taxation* 

Let it be well remembered that, at the close 
of the reign of James the Second, England 
HAD NO National Debt ! and that all the taxes 
to which Englishmen were then subject amount- 
ed to only 2,061,856/. — not the twentieth part of 
their present taxation!* With this revenue James 

Compo8itioDfrwit|)deliBqueiitftiii^Iroland 1,000,000 

Sale of estates of delinquents in England 2,245,000 

Ditto of Irish lands 1,322,600 

Ransom of captives 102,000 

New River water .*> 8,000 

Totol. ... £83,333,678 

Yet when Cromwell died (after exacting every feudal privi- 
lege for which Charles lost his crown and head) he left debts to 
be paid to the amount of 2,474,290/. ! 

* The taxes subsisting at the Revolution were ;— 

£ 
IsU — ^A subsidy on tonnage and poundage granted 

or revised by 7th and 12th Charles II. c. iv. 

which produced annually .... 600,000 

2nd. — ^Tempohiry and hereditary Excise, which 
produced annually ; . . . . 666,383 

3rd. — Hearth-'taoney, or 28. on every fire-place, 
(granted to Charles II.) which produced an- 
nually • . . • . . . . . 200,000 

4th. — Post-office, (granted to Charles II.) which 
produced annually 66,000 

6th. — On wines and vinegars, granted temporarily 
for repairing the Navy . . . . • 172,900 
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the Second supported a large civH list, an efficient 
standing' army of SOy'OOO men; a formidable, well* 
equipped navy, ready to put to sea,* and^ accord«^ 
iDg to the account of the issues of the revenue 
yearly given in to Parliament, money was annually 
saved in considerable sums,- the total expense of 
king, government, army, and navy, being only 

1,699,863/. — 

- — - I I II I - — ^ 

6th.»-0n tobacco and sugar, granted temporarily 
for repairiiig the Navy . • • ' • 65,000 

7th.— French linens, brandies, &c. granted tempo- 
rarily fcxr repairing the Navy . . ■ • • 93,700 

8th. — A duty of 10s. a ton levied on wine, &c. ap- 
propriated to the Mint . . . . . 298,873 

The total taies levied were « • £2,061,856 



And there was a lodal duty of Is- 6d. per chaldron on coals 
impbrted into London for the purpose of finidiing St. Paul's* 
For a complete' view of this subject^- vide *' History of our 
National Debt and Taxes," published in liondon in. 1753* 



* The fleet of Juoieft II* in which he took great pride, (for 
with all his bigotry he was a good sailor,) consisted of 
9 First rates 3 Bombs 

11 Second ditto 26 Fire ditto 

39 Third ditto 6 Hoys 

41 Fourth ditto 8 Hulls 

2 Fifth ditto 3 Ketches 

6 Sixth ditto 28 Smacks 

And 14 Yachts, 
iStue whole numbering 173 sail, carrying 42,003 men and 6930 
guns, well equipped with every maritime store, of which the 
dtt^-yards contained the greatest plenty. 
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Oa the accession, however, of Willidm III. the 
condition of this then untaied people was soon 
altered; in pursuance of his private feelings, be 
warred against France, for the prosecution of which, 
and for the purpose of rewarding his numerous 
Dutch favourites and retainers, a most onerous 
system of taxation was immediately put in requis^ 
tion; every thing which fiscal ingenuity had de- 
vised in Holland for the purpose of raising a reve- 
nue was tried in Englandi and nothing escaped 
the supervision of the tax-gatherer and excisemaxu 
Taxes were laid on land (at the rate of three shil* 
lings in the pound — I William and Mary, S. £)» 
on houses> on windows, on malt, on hops, on glass, 
&c. The excise duties were pawned for three 
years for 500,000/.* and the branches of taxation 
previously existing were raised in amo,unt« In. fact, 
during the reign of William III. and his BUCGessor« 
almost every tax under which this nation has been 
struggling during the present century was first 
levied by those sovereigns. At the expiration of 
the first twelve years of the * Glorious Revolution/ 
viz. from the 5th of November, 1688, to the year 
1700, the amount of public revenue, taxes, and 



* The National Debt commenced by mortgaging the psbfic 
revenue for a term of years, with authority to borrow money at 
inteieit These subjects, in reference to the disbursement of 
taxation, will be fully treated of in the Author's work on the 

** EXPENPITUBE or TBB BrITISH EmFXRS." 
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loans exacted by King Wlllkm, was 6^^87,566/. 
17s. 8d. sterling]* 

The sums of money exacted firom the nation dnr* 
ing Queen Anne's le^ exceeded even those of her 
predecessor, so that during the two reigns, which 
lasted twenty-six years, the money extracted from 
the peqple by new taxes, (m malt, houses, windows, 
bops, glass, paper, soap, leather, candles, starch, 
printed linens, on land, &c. Ac was upwards of 
150,000,000/. (an immense sum in those times,) 

* Eight out of ten branches of Excise existing at the close of 
Wilfiam the Third's reign were introduced after the Revolu- 
tios : Aese were :•— 

1 New Excise in the year 1692 

2 Second ditto in the year 1697 

3 Third new ditto, in the year 1^7 

4 Excise on Salt in the year , . 1697 

5 Second ditto, for the year 1698 

6 Malt— 7th Money Act William III. 

7 Sweets and Mead, ctitto, ditto. 

8 Wines and Spirits, ditto, ditto. 

Oifdnetetn custom dvtiss, onfy ei^g^ subsisted prraiMM t» the 
Revolution ; and sut out of eight branches of inland rsvbnue 
were introduced by Dutch cupidity after the accession of Wil- 
liam III. tIz^— 

U Stamp duties, in 1694 ; 1st William and Maiy. 

2. Hackney-coaches ; 2nd Parliament William and Maiy. 

3. Marriages, births, and burials in 1695 ; 2nd Parliament 
WiUi^ and Mary, ■ 

4* Houses and windows, in 1696. 

5. Hawkers and pedlars; 9th William and Maiy, Par- 
liament 1. 

6. Second stamp-duty $ 9tb William tOid Mary, Parliament I . 
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besides the debts left for posterity to liqaidAte. 
Contrast this expenditure with that of James the 
Second's reign (viz. an expenditure of but 1,000,000/. 
a year, and no uaiimuU debt), and th^ let us praise^ 
if we can, the * Giorioui RecoluiumV 
. And uow let us consider what would be the most 
probable results of the Revolution which is so cpm** 
placently ulked of in ladd. 

The Revolutionists declare that they merely de- 
sire revdtttion as a means to an end, that «ad 
being a Republic in Great Britain. There is no 
need to mince the matter when such opinions are 
openly avowed ; let us, therefore, seriously ask — 
would the dethronement of our gracious sover^n 
and his family be aay advantage to the nation at 
large ? — ^would it be the most grateful manner of 
rewarding him for his earnest and unceasing en- 
deavours to promote the happiness of the people ? 
But it seems to be forgotten that the sovereign 
of the British crown has as good a right to the 
throne of these realms (so long as he or she adheres 
to the constitution by law established) as any pri- 
vate individual has to his estate, or to the dignity 
and property bequeathed to him by his ancestors 
Admitting, for argument sake, however, that this 
irrefragable doctrine could be invalidated, what ad* 
vantage would it be to the nation if the lawful ruler 
were set aside, to be replaced by an arbitrary Dic- 
tator, under whose sway life or property would not 
be safe for one hour, and whose private and secset 
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expenses* would far outbalance the comparatively 
trifling sum (not the 1 JSOth part of the taxes raised) 
DOW paid for the maintenance of an hereditary dig- 
nity, which the experience of other countries, as 
well as of our own, ought- to teach us is one of the 
surest means for enabling a nation to progress 
steadily in freedom and wealth, while the balance 
of power between the nobles, middle classes, and 
poor is equipoised, and the security of personal 
property or private rights, on the temporary demise 
of the executive head, firmly established ? 

Some, however, unable to confute this trUism, as- 
sert, that an aristocracy is inimical to the happiness 
or welfare of a nation. Let me entreat the poor to 
reflect for a moment on this important topic, and 
ask themselves, who are the aristocracy of Britain ? 

The archives of the Heralds' College prove, that 
r 

* The expenditure of Napoleon as First Consul was fhe times 
die amount of re^nue enjojed by Louis XVI. ; and Cromwell 
and his satellites plundered the people of more money in one 
year than any regularly constituted sovereign of England had pre- 
viously received in twenty years ! The patriotic members of the 
Long Parliament remunerated themselves with 4/. each a-week, 
and shared among them the money of the people to the extent 
01745,4722. while the very *' Saints" received in ' free gifts'—in 
iiioaey» 679,800{. ; in o^ces 306,1102.^ and in estates, pir 
(n»««t, (!) 189,365/. The judges and lawyers of Cromvrell ob- 
tained 1,200,000/. and public and private robbery was the order 
of the day during this revolutionary and repu'blican period, to 
which era we owe our hateful excise, and taxes upon coals, 
esiraals, sugar, &c. 
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the titled of the land have been raised from amiitot 
the poor themselves at various periods^ by reason of 
their talents, civil services, military achievementSt 
or wealth :* the children of the hamblest peasant 
or artisan have, by virtuous and mental energy, 
elevated themselves to the highest orders of the 
state, -and become the companions of kings and 
princes. Is this nothing in a free country ? Is it 
not of the highest utility to hold out a premium for 
worth ? to offer unto man (no matter how humMe 
or impoverished his condition,) a chance of proving 
the nobleness of his nature? Why have we gra* 
dations in the ranks of an army or navy ? Because 
it is consistent with human feelings to leave open, 
at all times, an ascending scale for merit. If ihe 
private soldier could never become a Serjeant* 
Major, or Adjutant, where would be his incitement 
to good conduct? if the Ensign could never be* 
come a General or Field Marshal, what stimulus 
would he have to bear him on in his irksome minor 
duties ? and if the son of a farmer, or trade«nan, 
were debarred all prospect of attaining the highest 
honours which the constitution of our country 
sanctions a sovereign to bestow on merit, what desire 
would he have to toil and study through the yearv 
of youth and thoughtlessness? Take away from 
man the stimulus of hope, and you consign him to 
a living grave : give him, on the contrary, the pro- 
spect of bettering his condition, and there is nothiug 

* For a confinnation of this, tfide ** The Metropolitan Maga- 
zine/' edited by Captain Marriott 
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eaitbly which he will not attempt; there is do 
privation which he will not undergo ; danger itself 
wUl be weloomed with joy, and suffering endured 
with pleasure. Our Creator, who gave us those 
feelings, has, in his infinite wisdom, made them 
also subservient to our future happiness; He has 
^mspired us with the prospect of ultimate beatitude, 
if our conduct in this world be deserving of reward. 
This doctrine, so consolatory and cheering to good 
Christians, is on a far minor scale than that of 
British society, through the several gradations of 
which an individual may raise himself, until he 
reaches the highest station next his sovereign, by 
which time age in general has cooled the im- 
petuosity of youth, and mundane ambition has no 
higher aim. 

It is on these principles that the aristocracy of 
England has been founded ;* it is on these lofty 

* The liberty possessed by Englishmen has been, from the 
very earliest ages, obtained for them by the aristocracy. The 
BaioBsolEnglaBd, (with Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury;) 
wrung ftom tyrant John their Magna Charta ; and a no less 
important statute, De tallagiononeoncedendo, was obtained by 
tbem, (in particular by Humphrey Bohun £arl of Hereford, and 
Roger Bigod Earl of Norfolk, then Mareschal of England,) from 
Edward I. the bravest prince of his time ; and it ought not to 
be forgo^n, that» owing to the manly and spirited interference 
of the first noblemen of Albion, London and other towns or bo- 
roughs were first permitted to send representatives to Parliament 
on the same footing with knights of the shire. The Aristocracy 
have fought the battles of civil and religious liberty, and some of 
its brightest ornaments are to be found enrolled in the list of long, 
and, at length, successful advocates of Farliamentaiy Reform. 

b 
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grounds it is maintained, and the great ^d glc^iotts 
deeds which our countryxneu have- achieved, in e¥«:y 
art and science which adorns and solaces life, may 
be fairly ascribed to the inspiriting reward of future 
fame and a higher rank in the scale of civil so* 
ciety.* 

The reader will, it is hoped, pardon a digression 
into which the author has almost unconsciously 
been kd, and he will permit him to remark, that 

? 

* The honest pride which the Americans feel in being the 
descendants of Englishmen has been beautifully described by 
Washington Irving, and more recently by Mr. Rush, who, in 
his " Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Jjondon,'* says, 
" No language can express the emotion which almost every 
American feels when he first touches the shores of Europe. 
This feeling must have a special increase if it be the case of a 
* citizen of the United States going to England. Her fame is 
constantly before him ; he hears of her statesmen — ^her orators — 
her scholars — her philosophers— -her divines — her patriots. In 
the nunery he learns her ballads ; her poets train his imagina- 
tion ;. her language is his, with its whole intellectual riches, past 
sad for ever newly flovring — a tie, light as air, and unseen, but 
ftronger than links of iron ! In spite of political difierences, 
her glory allures him — ^in spite of hostile collision, he clings 
to her lineage. After Captain Decatur's capture of a British 
Irigate, seme one asked him, if his forefathers were not French 1 
* No, I beg pardon,' he answered, ' they were English:* in that 
•pint would his countrymen generally answer. Walking the 
deck with two of our Lieutenants, while sounding up the Chan- 
nel,^' Think,' said one of them, ' that we may be in the track 
of the Armada !' — and then they talked of the heroic Queen at 
Tilbury. These are irrepressible feelings in an American. His 
native patriotism takes a higher tone from dwelling on the iHus- 
trions parent stock.*' With those who considered not the innate 
rinciples of men, all this would be despised. 
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tlie dject in eompiling Ae followiDg pages has 
been to stem^ if possible, the revolutionary tide — to 
relieve the now burtbened industry of the country— 
to improve its moralsy and elevate the character of 
the people, who, in his opinion, have been sunk in 
indigence and crime by excessive taxation, a taxa* 
tk>n not so much burthensome in its amount (if we * 
consider the great wealth of the country) as from 
the onerous manner in which it is levied.* If it be 
the wish of Englishmen to preserve this beautiful 

* Since this was written, I have received Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son's able and comprehensive speech on taxation, and nearly all 
my statements are corroborated by the Right Hon* Gentleman* 
in eloquent and powerful language. He says that it has scaice- 
ly been denied by any one that taxation is one of the main 
causes of the sufferings under which we labour ; he proves that 
we were better able to bear our heavy load of taxation in war- 
tin^e because we had a monopoly of the commerce of the world, 
and our ships were the carriers of every nation ; our currency 
was depreciated, and capitalists who found no resting-place of 
safety in Europe, obtained that great dnideratum in England* 
In looking to the repeal of taxes since the war, it has been for* 
gotten by all parties, even by Mr.Thompson^ that 14,000,000i. 
was raised on the rich, and did not press on industry, and which 
ought not to have been repealed until the National Debt was 
liquidated* Prices and profits are falling in England and rising 
in other countries, who are now our competitors in jirts, in 
industry, mid improvement ; but, Ixion4ilLe» our taxation and 
debt vevolves, and destroys the social fabric. The reader^ I am 
sure, will excuse my quoting the following eloquent and forcible 
laAg)iage and facts from the corrected speech (Ridgeway, Picca- 
diUy) of the present Right Hon. the Vice-president of tiie Board 
of^Trade; and the apt and striking similari^of circu ms tances 
bet^veen this country and Holland, after the latter emerged from 
long and expensive wars, and burtbened with a heavy debt, is 
most convincing, and will amply repay the trouble of perusal ; 
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land from all the horrors of anarchy, a revirionof 
the system of taxation now in force must 8]>^edlSy 
be effected. * Procrastination is the thief of time/ 
and it is wise to take it by the forelock ; the rick 

as also Mr. Tbdmp8on*s ddmonfltratiAQs, that France, Spain, &c. 
owed 'their decline to excessive or unequal taxation ; — • 

*' Prices are made up of. profits, of wages, and of taxation* 
which falls upon the one or the other. Wages are, I fear, re- 
duced to their necessary rate. Taxation, then, must fall upon 
profits, and so it Is.' We see the rate ol profit unduly reduoed, 
and the necessary result must be, that our capital, unable to com- 
pete with that of other countries less burthened than our own, 
will seek employment where it can find it unrestrained. How 
then can we hope to preserve it, and to support our industry, but 
by removing or reducing thos6 burthens t If we refuse to do so, 
\^e Force the capital, the skill, the ingenuity, which we have 
raised with so much care, to seek another field, where they can 
put forth their powers unmolested and unimpeded. We sacrifice 
the natural advantages we possess in our insular position, in our 
mines of coal and of iron, the acquired advantages of our accu- 
mulated capital, our skill, our priority of industry and of art. 
We must sink in the scale of nations. 

" Nor is this idle speculation. The history of the world reads 
us a lesson not to be disdained. No one can have studied tiiis 
subject, even but a little, without being struck with the similarity 
of the circumstances in which this country is now placed, and 
those of Holland during the last century. Whoever will take die 
trouble attentively to peruse'that admirable vrork of M. deLusa^, 
* La Richesse de la HoUande,' will there see the operation of an 
erroneous system of taxation on the industry and condition of 
that country. Holland was formerly situated nearly as we aire 
now. It had emerged from lengthened and expensive wars 
with a heavy burthen of public debt. It had not a numenras poor, 
but their place in its expenditure was supplied by the necestit^^of 
keeping up the dykes. From the fbremott place in comnMtrce 
and manufactures amongst the nations of the world, its induM^ 
declined gradually but steadily ; «nd by that wfitter, an 'b^^'ftU 



mutt joifi with tkemiddle ciasiiu ; th% miilioDaire will 
find it to be his direct interest to assist in alleviat- 
ing the burt-faens which now press on the most in- 
dustrious and valuable portion of our society. Let 
the Grovernment remember that he who puts off un- 
til to^morr&w what may be done to-day may not s^, 
a morrow rise, and it is better and witer for an 
Executive, which has now no other support than 
that enlightened, popular opinion which the middle 
classes represent, to lead rather than be driven — 
to be the initiative, so far as consists with the ss^fe 
and steady progress of the nation — to inquire—- 

who faaye discussed the subject, that decline was accurately 
traced to one cause — oppressive taxation. So great was-the- 
anxiety of the Butch Government to acquire information on this 
important subject, that various commissions were appointed for thq 
express purpose ; one of the most interesting reports from which 
was that made by a commission appointed in 1751, in the reign of 
William IV. from which I shall, with the leave of the House, 
read the following extract, so applicable does it appear tome to 
the condition of this country at present. The extract is from a 
report of a committee appointed to inquire into the best means of 
amending the commerce of the Republic. It says — ' The op- 
pressive taxes, which have, under various denominations, been 
imposed on trade, must be placed at the head of all the causes 
that have co-operated to the prejudice and discouragement of 
our commerce and manufactures ; and it may justly be said, 
that it can only be attributed to that, that the trade of this 
coontiy has been diverted out of its channel, and transferred to 
our neighbours, and must daily be still more and more alienated, 
uslesfi the progress thereof be stopped by some quick and 
effectual remedy.' This was the language of those who inquired 
mottcloeely into the subject in Holland. Let us, at least, guaid 
mnelves in time from the chance of being called upon to insti* 
tvte fimSar inquiries some years hence, and of receiving a 
sinilaff explanation*" pp. 11, 12, 13. 
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«* An these things necessities f 



Then meet them like necessities ! ** 

England, be it remembered, has nothing to gain, 
and everything to lose, by a revolution,f in ^hich 
physical force would prostrate the empire of reason ; 
-^her lands would be untilled — her workshops silent 
•^her matlufacturers beggared— her peasants starv- 
ed I— fire and famine would desolate the country — 
anarchy usurp the place of order — ^revenge of just- 
ice — despotism of liberty ; — ^her green fields would 
be crimsoned with the blood of the innocent — ^her 
lovely rivers empurpled with the gory victims of 
popular fury, and a brief, and sanguinary period 
would be succeeded by an age of mental slavery! 

Such is the dreadful gulf on the brink of which 
Britain now stands tottering ; is she to shut her eyes 
to the danger and leap blindly into it, or awaken to a 
consciousness of her situation, and with that manly 
vigour and noble heroism so consistent with the 
national character, look the danger in the face and 
meet it with redoubled fortitude ? 

Behold on the unfathomable ocean a small and 
heavily-laden bark, speeding its course to a distant 
port, with the deep blue waters foaming around its 

♦ Keniy IV. 

t The Keform Bill has been a moral revolution, which 
reached the organic parts of the system of our Government : it 
iS| however, but a means to an end — ^that end being the hap- 
piness of the people. Those who are not satisfied widi the 
revolution in principles, in sentiment, and in practical efficiency 
which the nation has undergone, without having reoourse to 
armed demonstrations of power, would not, it u to he feaied, 
pause at mere demonstrations* 
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bow8» and the lightest sail spvead id the azure air to 
catch the freshening breeze ; the mariners listlessly 
hang in the slippery shrouds, or idly carol their ves- 
per lays; presently the wind whistles shrilly through 
the rigging— portentous clouds brood over the deep 
— the sea swells ab imis vadis^ and the bark heavily 
surges through the white-topped crested billows. 
Do the mariners of England retire to their ham- 
mocks, and leave their bark to the mercy of the 
winds and the waves ? No I*^s the storm rises, 
their energy appears,-— indolence is thrown aside, 
an unwonted activity appears among the crew, — 
they range themselves under the guidance of their 
officers, — hand the * Royals,' send down the top 
gallant masts — ^reef the top-sails, bring their bark 
to the wind,-— ease the labouring timbers, and trim 
the ballast in the hull. The tempest still increases, 
so does their vigilance and skill, — peril, pain, and 
privation are disregarded, and the voice of the true 
sailor is heard even above the terrific hurricane, 
struggling against the fury of the elements,— his 
eye bright and calm, his manly brow unruffled, and 
his every nerve strung for vigorous action. 

Thus must it be with Britons * alongshore' as 
well as at sea ; as the moral danger thickens, so 
must their energy augment ; they must act as they 
would on the pathless ocean, when contesting for 
life with the angry deep ; they must show them- 
selves worthy of being saved, and they ihall be saved. 

The Omnipotent Father of good never yet de- 
serted the righteous man, or the righteous nation ; 
but instead of idle invocations to the Supreme Dis- 
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poser of events, we must each stru^le in heartfelt 
exertions for the: general good. England has by no 
means attained the zenith of earthly power, and 
who but its Ruler shall presume to fix the tUtimatum? 
Science is as yet but in its infancy, the human 
mind has scaircely attained adolescence, and for 
aught we imperfect beings know, this little island 
.may be destined by Divine Providence to continue as 
a lig^ unto the Heathen, — as a nucleus for the final 
civilization of man. Come then, let the indomita- 
ble energies of this mighty nation be again put 
forth. We have at former periods subdued millions 
in arms, let us now subdue our own passions^ — let 
us join in alleviating the deep distress pervading the 
coukitry, let us endeavour by every possible means 
to lessen the number of the indigent. 

He to whom Worlds are but as atoms, and cen- 
turies as minutes, and who yet knoweth the most 
secret thoughts of the meanest of his creatures, 
will not disregard our efforts to promote the happi- 
ness of our fellow-beings, and — 

May sin and poverty depart, 
May knowledge reach the haman heart ; 
The poor man's cottage henceforth be, 
A home of peace and piety. 
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CHAPTER !• 

TAXES WHICH DESTROY THE MORALS, OR LESSEN 
THE COMFORTS OF THE PEOPLE, VIZ,— -MALT 
AND HOPS, SUGAR^ COFFEE, COCOA, TEA, AND 
SOAP. 

Malt and Hops, — ^Liquors prepared with malt 
have, frotn earliest ages, been the favourite beverage 
of Britons. One hundred and fiflty years ago,* the 
tax-gatherer arrested the consumption of one of the 
most valuable products of our own soil, and his 
baneful influence has ever since continued : indeed, 
during more than an entire century, notwithstand- 
ing the augmented population of England, the 
consumption of malt was not only stationary, but 
actually retrograding, as will be thus seen :— • 

^ Tax on malt first imposed 7th money-act William III, 
Pari. 1, session 2, granted annually at the rate of 6d* per bushel 
on all malt made for sale, or used : a tax on hops was levied 
at the same time, at the rate of Id. per lb. There was also in 
the same session exacted lOs. for every barrel of mum, 12s. for 
every barrel of sweets, apd 4s. on ev^iy hogshead of cider : thea^ 
were among the first fruits of the ' Glorious Revolution.* 

B 
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MALT CONSVHED IN ENGLAND AND WALES AT TWO PERIODS. 

Quarters. 
Annual consamption on an average of ten years 1 

ending with 1723 J 3,542,000 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. ending with 1823, 3,182,776 

Decreased consumption, 359,224 

Population in England and Wales during /ri/ period 
5,500,000. — Malt consumed per head • gallons 41 

Ditto. Ditto. Uul ditto 

12,000,000.— Ditto per ditto .... 16 

Decreased consumption per head, gallons 25 

The foregoing is a striking and painful fact wfaich 
official documents prove to have been caused 
iDy excessive taxation. The duty on malt was 
raised in 1787, to 10#« 6d. per quarter ; — in 1791| 
id 1^. 6d.-'Va 1802, to 18«. 8df.— in. 1804, to 
88^. 8cL per quarter, at whidi monstrous rate it 
continued until the year 181 7^ when the tax wa« 
lowered to ISs. Q<L per quarter. The Government, 
liowever, would not long let the duty stand even at 
this high rate, and before two years had elapsed, 
they raised it to 2Qs. lOd, per qiiart^. At this 
duty the tax was levied until 1823, when it was 
assessed at 20«. 8d. This amount continues to be 
exacted up to the present period, and as Sir Wil- 
liam Ingilby's vote, as well as those of a majority of 
300 members of the House of Commons have been 
rescinded, we may expect the tax will thus remain 
until sounder views prevail in His Majesty's Coun- 
cils. 
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It is 110(9 However, the amount of the tax (great 
as it is) that is alone to be deplored. Mr. M'CuU 
loch speaking of one of the Acts of Parliament 
(7 and 8 Geo. 4^ c 52) for regulating the manufac- 
ture of malty says — '' the act is exceedingly com- 
plex; it has no fewer than eighty-three clauses, 
and the regulations embodied in it, though fre- 
quently repugnant to common sense, were enforced 
by 106 penalties, amounting in all to the enormous 
sum of £13,500 I Under such a statute it was 
hardly possible for the most honest and cautious 
malster to avoid incurring penalties. Such indeed 
is the nature of this act, that one is almost tempted 
to believe, in looking into it, that if its powers had 
any object more than another at heart; it was ta 
condense into it whatever was most contradictory 
and absurd in the forty statutes that had previously 
been passed for the collection of the malt duty, 
and the oppression of the trade.''* Such are 
among the blessed effects of the legislature and 
tax-gath^er interfering with the internal trade of a 
kingdom, and with the comforts of the people. 

The importance of the subject will justify our 
looking more narrowly at the effects of increased 
taxation ; this will be first shown by examining the 

> 

* 'The act to which these remarks refer, has, it is true, been 
ijfp^ed, but the present Excise regulations orer the malsters 
are exceedingly vexatious. An excellent '* Spectator'' on taxa- 
tion, Whicii has come to hand as these pages were going to press, 
states that till within these few years, there were no fewer than 
forty acts for the purpose of regulating the malt duty ! 
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consumption at distant intervals, when the duty was 
low, and at more recent periods when it was high, 
thus : — 

HALT USED IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Bnahels. Bnshels. 

1784 26,601,058 1830 23,428,072. 

1785 27,086,821 1831 26,900,903. 



Total, 53,687,879 Total, 50,328,975. 

After an interval of half a century, there was a 
decrease in the quantity of malt used to the extent 
of three million bushels. Why? Because the 
government tax during the^r^ period was not one 
shilling a bushel, and in the latter it was 2«. Id* 
But on comparing two distant intervals, one before 
the commencement of the present century, and 
> the other at the latest period, the melancholy ef- 
fects of internal taxation on articles of general 
necessity, will be more clearly seen. 

MALT CONSUMED IN ENGLAND IN THE LAST AND PBESEMT 

CENTURY. 

BnshelB. Tax. 

From 1784 to 1801 , 459,640,568— Is. to Is. 2d. per bushel. 
From 1814 to 1831 . 392,980,839— 2s. 7d. to 4s. 4d. ditto. 



Decreased con- X ^^ ^.-^ ^nn f Iiicic&sels.7d.to3s.2d. 

sumption / 66,659,729 1 per bushel. 

Thus on two periods of eighteen years each we 
find on the latter a decrease of 66,659,729 bushels 
of malt! Again it will be inquired — why? and 
the answer is — increased taxation. The duty on 
malt in England from 1784 to 1601 was from Is. to 
Is. 2d. a bushel; and the duty during the latter 
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period was from 2s. 7d. to 4s. 4d. per bushel ! Is 
there any difficulty in accounting for the decreased 
consumption of malt in England, more particularly 
if we consider the heavy tax that was levied on 
beer ? One more comparison will suffice as far as 
regards England. 



MALT CONSUMEI 
BDihels. 

1796 . 28.142,008-^ Tax 

1797 . 30,923,419 (is. 5td. 

1798 . 26,963,454 f per 

1799 . 31,751,645j bushel. 


» IN ENOl 

1828 . 

1829 . 

1830 . 

1831 . 

Total 

Lod 
itto • 


LAND. 

BasheU. 
25,099,336^ Tax 
30,517,816 ( 2s. 7d. 
23,428,072 f per 
26,900,903 J bushel 


Total 117,780,526 

Consmnptioii of malt in fint peri 
Ditto ditto in second d 


106,946,127 

117,780,526 bushels. 
105,946,127 ditto. 



Decreased consumption of malt . 11,834,399 ditto. 

With these facts staring him in the face, what 
says Sir Henry Parnell on the subject? Why, 
that ^' the duty of twenty shillings (it is 20s. 8d. or 
2s. 7d. per bushel) a quarter on malt is not one 
that can be justly objected to as too high I" * The 
reason for this extraordinary assertion may be 
found in a subsequent page of the Right Hon« 
Gentleman's work, where he denounces the repeal- 
ing of the duty on beer as "o great error" and 
declares that " it is a perfect fallacy to consider 
beer as a necessary part of the subsistence of the 
pooTy it being a luxury to the labourer, and not 
a necessary of life I " (p. 33.) 

If the Right Hon. expounder of finance were 
employed for one week mowing or reaping, 

* Financial Reform, fourth edition, p. 30. 
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thrashing or ploughing, driving a team of oxen, 
unloading a ship, of even breaking stones on the 
road side, practical experience might teach him 
that a pint of good beer is liot a hutury, but an 
mdispensabU necessary to the hard-working mim. 

Before finishing this branch of the subject^ it 
may be vrell to obs^^e the effects of increased 
taxation on malt in Scotland and in Ireland. In 
the Parliamentary "books in the House of Commons' 
library, from which the foregoing figures are de- 
rived, as indeed are the majority of those in this 
work, I find a return exhibiting the ' 

QUANTITY OF HALT CONSUMED IN SCOTLAND AT TWO PERIODS. 

Qaartera. Tax Qaarten. Tax 

1791 . 224,333 \ 6s. 3d.. | 1819 . 194,5731 1 3s. 6d. per qr. 

1792 . 251,815 / pec qr. | 1820 . 160,614/ 288. 84. dHto. 



Total 476»148 Total 355,187 

That is, a decrease on the latter two years of 
967,688 bushels of malt; the taxation at the two 
periods will explain the cause. 

Another return gives the quantity of malt used 
in Scotland thus — 

In 1802 . 2,014,526 bushels.— Tax 7d. per bushel. 

In 1821 . 1,182,208 ditto. —Tax Ss. 6d. ditto. 



Decreased consumption 832,318 — Increased Tax 28. lid. ditto. 

These painful statements require no comment.* 

* The malt tax is in fact a war tax, and loud complaints 
were made in 1713, when it was proposed to continue it for 
merely another year, it being the fiist time it was ever leyied 
during peace. 
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hk 1622, beer or bigg wm . petitf tud to be 
malted in Scotland at a duty reduced firom .d6^> 
lOd. per quarter to 22s.8d.; and in, 1828, tbe tax 
was still farther reduced to 14s. 5d. per quarter ; 
the eonsequence of which was, that the consump- 
tion of malt in Scotland rose from 147,776 q«ar- 
ters in 1821, to 49G,73Q quarters in 1826. The 
tax-gatherer, however, again appeiu*9d; the duty 
was raised, in 1827, to 16s. per quarter on beer or 
bigg; and the result has been, that in none of the 
subsequent years has the consumption of malt 
again risen as high as it was in 1826. In 1S27, 
the consumption d<^ereased to the extent of 150,000 
quarters, or 1,200,000 bushels; in 1828 it fell yet 
&rdier, to the extent of 1,250,000 bushels. 

The official returns from the sister island exhibit 
the same results from increased taxation. A Par«« 
liamentary return gives the following : — 

MALT CONStrVED IN IRELAND. 

1799 and 1800: Barrels, 1,968.727— Tax, 6s. per barrel. 
1816 and 1817 : — 1,168 051— Tax, 17s, 4d. ditto. 



Z)«cr6a<ed consumption . 810,676 — /»crea5e<2 tax, lis. 4d. 

per barrel. 

p 

Another return, dated ^^ Excise Office, 25th of 
May 1823," gives the following data as to the 
quantity of malt consumed in Ireland at two 
periods : — 

Baahels. 
In 1792 . . 5,088,976— Tax 7id. per bushel. 

In 1821 . . 1,783,876— Tax 3s. 6d. ditto. 



Decretued contamption 3,305,100 — IncreoiBd tax, 2t. 10)d. do. 
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In 1831, Uie consumption of malt in Ireland was 
1,959,606 bushels; being a decrease on the con- 
sumption of 1792* to the extent of d,129,370 
bushels. 

The latest returns from Ireland give the con- 
sumption of malt thus:— 

1827 . 2,406,263 bushels. — 1831 . 1,969,696 boBhels. 

1828 . 2,409,228 ditto. —1832 . 2,072,672 ditto. 



4,815,481 4,032,368 

being a diminution of nearly one million bushels. 

llie decrease in the use of malt throughout the 
three kingdoms is the more remarkable, when we 
consider the greatly increased consumption of ale 
and beer which has taken place in the East and 
West Indies, and in our other colonies, during the 
latter period. 

It is not only the amount of the tax which affects 
the consumption of malt, the vexatious manner in 
which it is exacted has doubled and trebled the 
price of malt to the buyer. It was justly ob- 
served, in the debate after Sir William Ingilby's 
late "motion, that barley is now about 20s. per 
quarter, the tax is 20s. 8d. and the price of a 
quarter of malt is 606. Owing to the capricious 
and annoying impediments of the excise regulations^ 

* In 1792 the tax per barrel on malt in Ireland was 2s. 6d. 
In 1796 it was raised to 3s. 3d. In 1796 to 68. 3d. In 1799 
to 6s. ;' in 1801 to 6s. 6d. ; by which time the consumption of 
malt had decreased from 1,284,378 barrels to 1 73,900 barrels ! 
What a striking instance of the effects of taxation ! . 
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the barley is obliged to be spread on the floor in a 
certain manner^ to be wetted at a certain timeand 
in a certain quantity ; then to be taken oift of the 
cistern at a certain time ; ail which restrictions are 
very frequently fatal to the quaUty of the article 
produced. Hence the price of 60s. although a 
quarter of barley may be converted into a quarter 
of malt without any charge, owing to the increase 
of bulk during the process of malting. 

The onerous restrictions of the regulations and 
the increasing license charges are thus shown by a 
Parliamentary return of 1823, to have decreased 
considerably the number of malsters.* 

MAKERS OF MALT LICENSED IN 1792 AND IN 1822. 







1798. 


1822. 


Malt Makers. 


Rate of 


Num- 


Rate of 


Num- 




Daty. 


ber. 


Duty. 


ber. 




L. s. d. 




L, s. d» 




BfgiDneniyRnd a surcharge on the quan- 1 
tity ofmaU made, aot rareediDg dOqra. \ 


5 


1545 


7 6 


]6ii 








Exceediug 50 and not exceeding lOO 


10 0* 


1149 


15 


1064 




100 150 


15 


1204 


12 6 


1059 




150 eoo 


10 


1070 


1 10 


918 




£00 S50 


1 5 


910 


1 17 6 


792 




250 aoo 


1 10 


754 


2 5 


647 




300 350 


1 J5 


^Z 


2 12 6 


475 




350 ..*... 400 


S 


*?* 


3 
3 7 


978 




400 450 


2 5 


36s 


327 




450 500 • 


2 M) 


' 283 


3 15 


s;55 




... 500 550 


2 15 


184 


4 2 6 


201 




... 550 


'3 1) 


1179 


4 10 


1093 



* The return whence this table is derived, exhibits in all its 
branches a defalcation as taxation progressed : for a more de- 
tailed acoeunt of the- injury which the public suiTer from the malt 
excise regulatto|is> mde Appendix* 
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Tlie nmnner ia which tb& price of malt hfts beefi 
kept up according as the duty wa» augmented, will 
be seen* by the f(^6wing rates of prices, per Win* 
Chester quarter, derived from the Greenwich Ho^ 
pital returns. 

PRICE OF MALT PER WINCHESTER QUARTER. 



Years. 


Prices. 


Years. 


Prices. 


Years. 


Prices. 




<• d. ^ 


. 


s. d. 




<« d. 


1730 


20 6 


1800 


84 


1823 


69 11 


1740 


27 3 


1805 


85 7 


1824 


62 1 


1750 


24 


1810 


84 5 


1825 


71 10 


1760 


24 9 


1815 


69 7 


1826 


65 1 


1770 


28 3 


1820 


68 8 


182T 


64 10 


1780 


31 I 


1821 


61 11 


1828 


61 7 


1790 


35 6 


1822 


52 8 


1833 


60 



There is another point of great moment, which 
requires consideration before we come to the ques- 
tion of the abolition or modification of the revenue 
derived from malt 

Out of 32,962,455 bushels of malt consumed in 
the United Kingdom 

Bnshels. 
England piodaced in 1831 26,900,903 
Scotland . , . 4,101,946 

Ireland . • . 1,959,606 



Daty. 
£3,474,699 
505,651 
251,646 



Bushels 32,962,455 £4,231,996 



England, therefore, it will be seen, is taxed out 
of all proportion to the other parts of the kingdom ; 
nor is this all, the poorest counties In lAgknidy u e. 
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those having the worst or most sandy smly have to 
bear the greater pdrt of the. burthen. Whettt, 
and other lands, (except barley) are in a great 
measure indebted to nature for their prolificness, 
but barley is principally grown on thin, sandy 
soils which require considerable outlay, and fre- 
quently previous turnip cultivation to render them 
at all productive ; hence (as justly observed by the 
Spectator* 8 Key to Knowledge, No. III.) the tax on 
malt so far as it checks the consumption of barley, 
throws those soils out of cultivation which employ 
the most labour, require the most skill, and which 
have been reclaimed, as it were, at the greatest 
expense to the owner. 

A similar remark may be made as to hops, the 
expense of making plantations of which being 
from 70/. to 100/. an acre, and the produce then 
very uncertain, the crop is frequently insufficient 
to defray the heavy expense of cultivation. Not- 
withstanding this, the exciseman has a vexatious 
interference over the quantity of acres of hops 
which the farmer cultivates ; he watches also the 
number of his kilns, the places of bagging, the 
warehouses for loading tlie packages, and after a 
most irksome surveillance^ stamps the pocket or bag, 
and charges 2d. per lb. on every quality of hops 
grown, good or bad, in the country, the duty on 
which in 1830 amounted to 153,125/., of which sum 
the Rochester district paid 57,345/.; the Sussex 
46,688/. ; and the Canterbury, 32,406 ; thus de- 
monstrating the inequality of the taxation over 
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Other parts of England. In 1819 the quantity of 
land employed in hop cultivation was 51,014 acres. 
In 1880 . . . 46,726 

Decrease 4,288 
The quantity of hops which paid duty in England 
from 1784 to 1801 inclusive, was 369,775,260 lbs. 
weight The quantity of hops which paid duty in 
the following years, was 

. In 1786 lbs. 23,619,267 

1789 29,978,410 

1793 33,949,732 

1795 42,528,687 

Total lbs. 129.976,996 

Calculating by the duty received at 2d, per lb. 
the quantity of hops used in the annexed years, 
was 

Doty. Hops used. 

In 1828 £260,578 lbs. 31,219,360 

1829 242,658 29,118,960 

1830 118,912 14,269,440 

1831 153,125 18.370,000 

Total lbs. 92,977,760 

Thus the consumption of hops during four 
years of the last century, was greater by nearly 
37,000,000 lbs. than it was during the last four 
years I 

The Government revenue was 

In 1815 £215,441 

In 1824 258,838 

And in 1831 only 153,125 
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One more observatioQ. Good malt liquor taken 
in moderation is the most wholesome beverage 
which a nation can consume ; the sa^^charine prin- 
ciple of barley combined with the bitter qualities 
of the hop» render it nutritious and tonic in the 
highest degree. 

The hale constitutions, sturdy dispositions, and 
phlegmatic temperament, which in a pre-eminent 
manner, distinguished the Old English yeoman, 
may be ascribed to the prevailing beverage of the 
people. Let those who smile at this, doctrine, look 
into the characters of nations, and observe the 
marked. influence which different sorts of alimentary 
substances exercise over the materialy and through 
that, over the mefiial constitutions of men. Con* 
trast the jolly, good-natured British farmer, with a 
bard hand, a red face, and a sofl heart, his flagon 
of .Yorkshire stingo before him, and a dozen of 
chubby-cheeked urchins at his feet ; contrast this 
character,, physically and mentally, with the thin, 
sallow^ sharpfaced and irritable farmer of France or 
Italy, whose principal beverage is an acid, meagre, 
weak-bodied wine. The English (that were), the 
Dutch, and the Germans are proverbial for patience 
in labour, perseverance in purpose, and unwearied 
generosity of character; they are all extensive 
C0nBuiners of malt liquor. I do not say that the 
French and other nations do not possess many esti- 
mable qualities ; I am aware from personal expe-> 
rience that they do, but they are of a different 
kind from those of the English, Dutch, and German. 
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Look at the Irish and Highland Scotch, whose 
beverage is a fiery, ardent spirit, how marked is 
the distinction between their sanguine temperament 
and the stubborn churlish Saxon ! But it may be 
said, these are points undeserving of a statesman's 
notice. Are they, indeed ? Are 

" A bold peasantry, its country's pride," 

unworthy of being perpetuated ? What has raised 
Bngland, a small island in the Atlantic, t» -die 
lofty station she now holds ? Has it not been, the 
industry, skill, and moral integrity of her 8on8-M>f 
her people at large, — a people which it grieves me 
to avow are now sinking into an abyss of misery 
and vice which hopeless, abject poverty inevitably 
engenders ? 

The farmer's labourer no longer sits at the frugal 
but cheerful board in his master's cottage; if ub^ 
married, he hies with his diminishing pittance of 
pay to the village gin-ishop, and being without any 
advantage in possessing a good character, and 
without a friend in a superior condition of life, sta^ 
tion, or age, he is driven as it were by necessity, 
into the company of the idle and profligate of the 
hamlet, and in one night, of beastly intoxication^ 
the hard-xwrought earnings of the week have va- 
nished. It was not thus so when the farmer 
brewed his own ale, made his own malt, and housed 
and fed his servants, who looked to him as a friend, 
and gloried in the boast of having lived as man 
and boy for half e century under the same roo£ 
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How is this desirable fural happiness to be rei- 
stoned? Bff repecUinff eniirefy the taxes an mak 
and hoptu It is idle to talk of reducing the duty 
from 20iv. 8d!. to 10^^ 4d. Nothmg short of a com* 
plete id>olition ought to satisfy the country.* 

Hits is not a mere agricultural question ;f it is 
one which affects the vital condition of the whole 
of the labouring poor in the United Kingdom, the 
tazatien on malt and beer and hops has contributed 
more than any ether measure to demoralize and to 
beget a desire for gin and other ardent spirits, 
which it is lamentable to think will scarcely be 
eradicated from the existing generation; some 
taxes press on the industry, others o/a the coinfbrts, 
«id others on the luxuries of the bulk or mass of 
the people, but the malt, beer and hop taxes hare 
stru^ a deadly blow at temperance and social 
order, which are the main springs of society, and 

* The malt tax produced in 1830, £3,dl4,304. In 1831, 
£3,436,271, in 1832 (when the reduction of the beer duties 
were felt) it was £4,359,332, in 1833, £4,826,129. So hxy 
therefore, from the reduction of the beer duties being any relief 
to the people, it has been merely a transfer of the tax on beer to 
the raw material, malt. 

t How could Dr. Lushington, in a letter to his constituents 
(2iid May, 1833), attempt to vindicate his vote in the House 
of'OnBmons on this important subject, by sayingit waa'not a 
qoestioa that afieeted maUtially his eomtitutnis of the Tower 
Hwnl^ts ] Have they no stake in the prosperity of the agricul* 
tnral interest? — in the genei-al welfare of their country? In 
preventing the demoralizing consumption of ardent spirits? 
Soch sophistry was unworthy the talents and high chariuster of 
Dr.- Imahington. 
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the ohly Feal streDgth (under the .guidance of 
Divine Providence) of a nation. England inay go 
on extending her cotton and woollen manufacturer 
over, the face of the habitable globe, but her crawl- 
ing infants may be doomed to an infernal slav^^ry 
which no civilized or uncivilized country ever be- 
fore witnessed; her lands may be covered with 
rail-roads and machinery, and her warehouses ove;r<p 
flowing with merchandize ; — towers, and temples, 
and palaces, may adorn her cities, and a glittering 
splendour surround the throne, but if in the mid»t 
of all these indications of national wealth, her 
people are every day becoming more and more 
unsettled — more dissolute, more impoverished, (and 
the spirit rises while the ibodily frame sinks froni 
inanition,) then indeed her very symbols of pros* 
perity are but the gildings which adorn the sepul- 
chre to conceal the rottenness which is within. 
Let me then ipiplore those who wish to raise the 
character p£ the peasantry of England, never to 
cease their exertions until the taxes on malt and 
hops be endtdy repealed. 

SUGAR. 

This exceedingly wholesome and nutritious 
article forms one of the most important ite^is of 
taxation, whether we regard it in reference to 
the vast amount of revenue levied by the state 
(4,500,000/.), to the immense quantity of British 
capital employed in its cultivation, manufacture, 
transport, and sale (100,000,000/.), or to the bene- 
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ficial efi«ct which its consumption produces on the 
beelth and comfort of the whole mass of our popu- 
lation.^ 

Ufafortunately, taxation in this, (as in the pre- 
ceding, and indeed in every other instance,) has 
materially impeded consumption, and consequently 
checked the commerce and diminished the comforts 
of the people. The duty on sugar commenced in 
the reign of Charles IL, when it was levied at the 
moderate rate of Ss. 5d. per cwt. (it is now 24s 
3^. and Gds. per cwt. !) At the Revolution, the 
tax was gradually raised to 6s. 8d« per cwt. and 
in 1700, the consumption was 10,000 tons, or 
2^,000,000 lbs. The tax continued stationary to 
1776, and the consumption progressively increased 
to 72;500 tons, or 162,500,000 lbs. I Here we see 
the good efPects of not augmenting taxation on an 
article in general use. But mark the sequel : in 
1789, the duty on British plantation sugar was 
levied at the rate of 12s. 4d, per cwt. and on East 

* The saccharine principle which the cane yields in' such 
abundance, is the main ingredient of nutrition in every article, 
vegetable or animal, which is used for the support of life : sugar 
presents this aliment to us in a vegetable form, more concen- 
trated than in any other shape, except in the nature of animal 
iood, in which Azat' is reduced to a smaller bulk than we have 
it even in the cane* maple, beet-root, palm-tree. During crop 
time in the West Indies, when sugar is abundant, the negroes 
and cattle become rapidly fat, notwithstanding their increased 
labour^ and the fresh juice of the cane is found to be a specific 
for nearly every disease with which man or beast i|>ay be then 
aftctfld* 

C 
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India sugar at S7L 168. Sd per. cent advahrem; 
the consequence was, that the quantity of sugar re- 
tained for home consumption was hut 77,355 tons, 
while ten years before, the consumption had been 
81,000 tons. The evil consequences of taxation 
will be yet farther seen by our observing that in 
1791, (only two years after the before-mendohed 
rise,) the duty on British plantation sugur was 
raised to 15s. per cwt. and 2s« 8d. per cwt was 
added to the previous ad valorem duty on East India 
sugar; accordingly the f^onsumption rapidly de- 
creased ;~in 1790 it was 76,811 tons; in 1791 it 
fell to 70,160 tons, and in 1792 to 68,000 tona I 
But the financiers of the day would not take warn- 
ing, and in 1797 the duty on Britidi plantation 
was raised to ]7&6d. per cwt, and Ss. 2d. per 
cwt was levied on East India sugar in addition to 
37L 16b. dd. per cent ad valorem ; the result was 
a reduction in the consumption, which in this year 
amounted only to 68,000. tons. Suffice it to say 
that the duty went on almost yearly augmenting, 
until, in 1805, it amounted to \L 7s. per cwt on 
British Plantation sugar, and on East India 1/. 9s. 8d. 
per cwt in addition to 1/. 7s, percent ad valorem. 

From 1804 to 1828, the duty was never ktaa, 
frequently greater ; for instance, in 1813, British 
Plantation, 1/. 10s. ; East India, 1/. Ids. per cwt 
In 1818, British Plantation^ IL lOs.; East India, 
2/. per cwt 

Perhaps the follpwiug view of progressive . tax- 
ation on Muscovado sugar will best explaia Ibe 
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manner in which a most impoFtant necessary of life 
has been checked in lis consumption : 

RATE OF DUTY ON MUSCOVADO 8UQAR. 



' 




$. a. 


■ 




in 


1776 




6 S^peccwt 


1803 




24 per cwt 


1779 




6 7 


1804 




26 


1781 




11 8 


1805 




27 


1782 




12 3 


1810 




29 


1787 




12 4 


1813 




30 


1791 




15 


1816 




27 ' 


1796 




17 6 


1818 




30 


1798 




19 4 

* 


1819 




28 


1799 




20 


1826 




27 



llie melancholy effects of this onerous system^ 
taxatioiiy is thus evidenced by looking at the 

•O^AB. CQN&VM£1> IN TBJL UMSTBR KIN090M FOB- 20 TBAR«^ 

Fioml804to}813.;....v'.... 29^8^616 cist. 

from 1814 to 1823 ^ 27,078^7 



BeetOBMd consumption . 2,819,659 
Thus, With an augmented population, in a time 
of peace, and with a great reduction in the cost 
price, tliere was on ten years a dimintttion in ^he 
consuroptidn of sugar to the extent of upwards of 
SOO^dOOjOOO'lbs. weight! Yet Sir Henry Pamell 
asserts that ** Sugar is in every way a fit subject of 
even high taxation — that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the duty on sugar has been excessive in 
amount ; and that it was a great error to reduce 
the duty by 8s. p^rcwt. in 1830;** If Sir Henry 

• TJiis ** errgr'* will* it is saicU be remedied under the regu- 
MoBM for tbe abolition of'slavery ; l3ie public will Mon feel .the 
efiects thereof, by the increased price^ they «kU have^ pay for 
ngar. 
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Partiell should ever be made CKahfcellor of the 
Exchequer, he liolds out bad prospects foi* the 
country. 

Lest cavil should be made to these calculations 
having been framed' for the United Kingdom, let 
reference be had to the taxation chart prefixed to 
this work, and it will there be seen that in Great 
Britain the number of ounces of sugar ccmsumed 
per head was — 

In 1801 ' In 1811 In 1821 In 1831 

440 oz. ' 429 oz. 333 oz. 393 oz. 

Decrelse on two latter periods, 143 oz.' 

Thus, in Great Britain, the decrease between 1801 
and 1821 was 107 oz., and had it not been for the 
reduetion of the 'ditty in 1830, the decrease tn 1891 
would have been greater than it now stands; y«t 
says Sir Henry Pamell, (it isworth repeating,) **'the 
reduction of the duty of ds* per cwt., which took 
place in the ^ssion of 1830, was a great error T*^ 

What will the reader think when he looks at the 
consumption of sugar in Great Britain, after thirty* 
six years* interval, and learns that the tax en BritiBh 
Plantation sugar in England in 1685 was only one 
farthinff per lb., ^ind on foreign Muscovadoes but 
one halfpenny per lb. I * ' - 

CONMrUPTION OF SUGAR IN GREAT BAITAIN IN 1785 • 

AND Hf 1818i . 

Years. Consomptioii. Taxation, . 

1786 Cwts. 1,759,006 • £1,003,436 

1818 . , 1,467,707 . •, . .. 2,331,472 



Diminution 301,299 Inciease 1,328,036 

•' Financial Reform, p. 55. .* * 



Thus the public had a dimmisked congumpiUm of 
sugar to the extent of 301,299 cwt., while they 
had an increased taxation to the enormous extent 
of £1,328,036 levied on them. The i-eturn from 
which these figures are quoted, is given iii die first 
•Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons an the state of the poor in 1630; and 
could we go farther back, we should perceive 
equally lamentable results arising firom onwous 
taxation : the year 1784 is the first in the tablel- 
and no amount of consumption is given, as it is 
stated that " the Records were destroyed by fire." 
Now let it be well remembe»red that the. duty on 
British Plantation sugar in 1785 was 12«. d</. per 
cwt., and in 1818, 30^. per cwt.; the reason, there- 
fore, for diminished consumption and increased 
taxation will be fully seen* In fact, in every year 
but two, from 1785 to 1813, the consumption of 
sugar in Great Britain was greater than in 1818 I 

This is too important a subject to foe hastily 
passed over, and therefore. we must yet more 
closely examine the Parliamentary Returns. 

CONSUMPTION A'SH TAXATION OF SUGAR 
IN 1799 AND 1820. 

Yean. Consumption. Taxation. 

1799 Cwts. 2,772,438 . \£2,Sl!il,935 

1820 . ' 2,581,256 ► 3,477,rA) 



Diminution . 191,182 Increase 1,155,835 

Here again we see the same results, the reason 
is obvious. The Government duty in 1799 was 20«. 
per cwt, in 1820 it was 27«. Once more. 
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Years. Conwunptlan, . Taxatloa. , lUteofdnty, 

1806 Cwte. 2,801,747 £3,097,590 27«. per cwt. 
1825 . "2,655,959 3,756,654 27*^ per cwt- 

Diminution . 145,788 Increase 659,064 

, By this comparison, we tee that after tirratj 
years' interval, 27«. per twU is Mt by the people 
a ff^r greater tax than it was wont to be. 

Qa an average of three years* at two periods, W9 
9€^ the. d^reased consumption more -plainly in can- 
n«xion with taxation. 

HOME CONSUMTTION OF SUGAR. 

Ytuta, Home Cottsnmp. Net Revenve. Rate of Datjr. 

1606 toDS 140,087 £3,0&7,&907 OB British plaatatioiisugur, 

1807 „ 113,883 a,150,753 > U. 7s. Bterling. 

1808 ,r 142,140 4,177,916joliEastIndiasugar, H. 12s. 

Ill I I ■»■ ■ I I II 

Total tpns 396,1 10 £10.426,259 



l»14 tQtt» 99,900 £3.276,513') IL lOi. plantation, & ll.«l6t. 
1815 ,, 94,448 2,957,403 > East India. 

1816' „ 111,407 3,166,851 J 1/. 7*. do. k II. l7s/do. 

Total tons 305,755 £9,400,767 

The sugar used in distilleries is included in 
1814, and not in the former years, and 3ret we 
see a diminished consumption to the extent of 
202,171,200 lbs. and a decreased revenue to the 
amount of £1,025,492 { It is worthy of remark 
how the consumption rose in 1816, when the tax 
was lowered. 

Even the efforts of a Government to increase re- 
venue by heavy taxation, is in the long run highly 
disadvantageous to the State, as well as to the 



pi^fic; the reveniie derived from die consorapeion 
of sugar in Great Britaui for sixteen years wn, 

From 1807 to 1814 - £27,783,224 
From 1815 to 1822 - £26,648,473 

Decreasing BcTenue £1,134,751 

The rate of duty levied during these comparative 
periods, was nearly alike.* Before quitting this 
part of the subject, it may be useful to i^ow how 
the consumption of sugar was checked in Irehind 
by fiscal rapacity. In 1785 the duty on British 
Plantation was 13^. Sd. per cwt., the consumption 
233,494 cwt., and the revenue 147,988/. In 1792 
the duty was raised to I6s. Sd. the consumption 
was reduced to 161,302 cWts. and the revenue to 
120,616/. The Irish Government went on increas- 
ing the duty faster than the British Government, 
up to 1800, and the result, as shown in the tables 
of the Irish poor in 1830, was a decreasing con- 
sumption and a diminishing revenue. 

But it must not be denied that another legisla- 
tive enactment besides that of the duty levied has 
materially contributed to check the commerce of 
this country, the comforts of the people, and the 
revenue cierivable by the State ; this will be seen 

* The consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom for the 
year ending in 1832 was, 

Cwts. 3,655,000 
And for 1810, . 3,769,566 



Decrease in 1 832 . 1 14,565 
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by the ftBowifig unequal rates <c£ ditfjieviei an 
the 9i^ttr obtained from our East and West India 
possessions. 

RATBS OF DUTY LCVIEO IN GREAT BRITAIN ON EAST AMD WbST 
INDIA SUGARS, FOR TBIRTY VjBABS. 



, 


West India 


East iDdla 


Period. 


Sugar- 


Sog^r . 


V 


per cwt. 


per cwt. 




£ *. d. 


£ «- d. 


In 1803 . . . . 


1 4 


1 6 4 


10 1804 . ♦ . 






16 6 


1 9 1 


-From 1806 to 1809 , 






17 


1 10 


In 1810 






18 6 


1 11 6 


From 1811 tol812 






17 


1 10 


From 1813 to 1815 






1 10 


1 13 


From 1816 to 1817 






1 7 


1 18 


In 1818 . « . 






1 10 


2 


From 1819 to 1830 






1 7 


1 17 


From 1831 to 1833 






1 4 


1 12 


Average c 


iuty 




17 1 1 12 8i 



In addition to this difference of duty, there was 
an ad valorem per centage on East India sugar, which 

From 1789 to 1797 averaged £37 16«. percent. 
From 1798 to 1802 ditto £42 16s. per cent. 
From 1803 to 1813 ditto £1 25. percent. 

And let it also be remembered that the voyage ta 
the one country on which the high rate of duty is 
levied, is nearly of six months duration, and to- the 
other, on which the law rate of duty is levied, not 
six weeks ; whereby the expense of freight, insur- 
ance, and interest, is added to the former, so as 
almost entirely to check the importation of sugar 
from the East Indies. 

The result of these mo^t unjust and consequently 



inflDictic rates of du^, :wyi be mare fUIy appre- 
ciated wbeir the puiUic learn that the BiaBU&ctaye 
of sugar in the old West India Islands is yeaiij 
decreasing, the cultivation of the cane being an 
exhausting crop, which requires mther a virgin 
soil for. its prolific growth, or a constaiit state of 
expensive manuring, which. at last utterly impo^ 
verishes the over- stimulated, eartlu* 

As an illustration >of .this fact, I give the ex- 
ample of the Island of Su Vincent, one of the old- 
est of our sugar plantations, but which has not been 
picked out to favour any views, the other old plan- 
tations giving even more decided proofs; I have 
not, however, exact returns now before me,f and 
must content myself with the following. 

St. Vincent was discovered by Columbus in 1498 ; 

* In Jamaica and in the old British West India Islands there 
ig no viigin soil, and the expense of manuring in order to grow 
the cane is very great. An estate in Jamaica which will {Mpo- 
dnce 200 hogsheads of sugar, requires for the production of 
manure 500 acres of Guinea grass (the cost of establishing 
which is 121. per aci-e, or 60001.) and 200 head of cattle (valued 
at 5000L) 

. t Since the text was written, I have found the returns for 
Jamaica, and it appears that the quantity of sugar thence im- 
ported waa :, — 

SUOAfl IMPORTEn FROM JAMAICA. 

; 1817 cwt. 1,717,260 1829 cwt. 1,386,392 

1818 1,653,318 1830 1,379,348 

' 1818 1.614,347 1881 1,395,893 



Total cwt. 4,984,926 Total cwt. 4,161,633 



Exhibiting a decrease on three years of upwards of 800,000 
cwtt« 
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the Snglidi and the fkench contested for iti pos« 

semion from 1719 to 176^, and it was finally iceded 

to Great Britain by the peacse of Paris in 1769w 

It contaba 64,286 acnes^ of which d^DOO are under 

estates ; the valleys are composed of a rich mould 

of black clay and sand, exceedingly fertile, and it 

has twenty-taro rivers capable of turning sugar-^inills^ 

The number of slaves was 

In 1802 . . . 17,484 

In 18d0 . . . 23,848 

From 160*7 to 1820 (the St Vincent aknanack» 

from whid) these stat^ents are derived, do not 

give the continued tables fother than 1820) tibe 

number of slaves were at 20,000, the free popiala« 

tion augmented, yet the qminiity of any article 

produced in the island either decreeued or was 

stationary. The sugar grown in St. Vincent o&me, 

was in 

1802 n».28,978.4e2 

1830 27,913,927 

Decrease lbs, 1,064,536 



And from 1802 to 1820 (the only returns before 
me) the quantity grown was greater than in 1830 1* 
Fortunately for this country some new sugar 
plantations were obtained at the close of the war in 
1814, (Demerara and Berbice for instance,) which 
possessed a large extent of fresh and fertile land, 
otherwise the consumption of sugar in England 

* Of Rum, &c. the production, ms will be shofwn in i sub- 
sequent chapter, ako rapidly decreased. 
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woidd have decreased mor€ than it hat doDe» owing 
to ioade^iate fiiq>ply.* Yet with even tins advan* 
tage^ the sapplj from the British plantations haa 
c<Hiiidend»]y diminished, whEe the xnanufactore of 
other countri^ has increased ; the jfbilowing table 
dJemonstraHing the growth of sugar in diierent 
countries since the war, will prove the Insertion :— ^ 



SUGAR PRODirCBD IN DimRENT COUNTRIES IN 1814 

AND IN 1830. 



CoQDtries. 

■ - 

BritiBh West India Isles . * • • 

Mauritius •..• * 

French Colonies « • . 

Dutch and Danish ditto . 4 . . 

Cuba 

Brazils 

America 

British East IndiaPossesaaons 
Beet Koot Sugar • 

Total Comparisons — Tons 



1814. 

Tons. 



1830. 
Tons. 



Increase. 
Tons. 



190,000 
6.000 
60,000 
35,000 
50.000 
30,000 
10,000 
20.000 
None. 



185,000 
30,000 
05,000 
30,000 
90.000 
70.000 
38,000 
25.000 
6,000 



401,000 



569,000 



None. 
24,000 
35,000 

None. 
40,000 
40,000 
28,000 

6,000 

6,000 



178,000 



Here we observe a remarkable decrease in the 
old colonies of England, Holland, and Denmark, 
wliile there has b^en a wonderful increase in the 

* ^Tom 1800 to 1821, the quantity of sugar imported from 
the British possessions in the West Indies into England scarcely 
underwent any increase, and the price was kept up to the 
greatest height by the merchant, who knew he had a monopoly of 
the home market ; this oppressive monopoly is proposed to be 
continued pnder the new plan for emancipating the slaves ! 
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prodnctioa of sugar throughout the gkbe.* In 
the small island of Mauritius, . the production was 
augmented 24,000 tons by lowering the duty in 
England. The progressive decrease of. sugar from 
the British Islands in the West Indies, is still 
ftrther shown by Messrs. Trueman and Cook, in 
their Tables on C<^nial Commerce. 



IMPORTATION OF SQOAR INTO GXBAT VRITAIN. 



BriUab PlaaUtioo 

MMritius 

B((ttgmi 

Si)im, Java, ManllU, &c 

C«ba 

Bnislt 

W«st India Molasses in basUrds 



ises. 

Tous. 



18S9. 

Tons. 



Toul Tods 



18.5ro 
6fi9S 
1.175 

4940 
13,010 



244,630 



14.M) 

• llKS 
5300 
4.680 
9,300 



1890. 

Tous. 



185^660 

8S740 

10,M|0 

5.600 

• -6,060 

5460 

5.620 



£39.590 £48.340 

_a ^ A. ^ . ! A _ ^ _ 



18SI. 
Tons. 



183^900 
S5.100 
7370 
3^0 
6^10 
80 900 
8.920 



[ncreaae 

on Two 

latter 

Yeara. 



15i990 

«.n5 

6jt96 

S.<70 

l6jbS0 

None. 



«56,830 



41.990 



Thus it will be seen that the decrease on our 
West India Island sugar, and oh the 'bastards' 

* f he total quantity of sugar imported into the European 
ports in 1830 and 1831, was 871,721 tons. The consumpCMn 
of America in 1830 was estimated at 70,000 tons. In New 
Orleans the exports of sugar in 1827-8 were 60,000 casks ; in 
1830-1 they had increased to 90,000 casks. The exportation of 
sugar from Java in 1825 was 960 tons, in 1829 it amounted to 
3,330 tons. The produce of sugar in Cuba was in 1829, 72«000 
tons ; and in 1830, 92,000 tons. The Braals in 1830 exported 
70,000 tons of sugar. Martinique and Guadaloupe produced 
of sugar in 1827, 62,800 tons; in 1830, 70,000 tons. Bourbon 
Isle in the same years, 7,200 tons, and 18,000 tons. These 
statements show what abundance of sugar there is in the world. 
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made from l^eir moIaSnses, ^as, ih 1629, as com- 
pttred with 18ii^ . . • . Tons, 6,280 
aad in 1880, as coikipared with 1S29 . 18,900 



making a total of tons . . • • 20,180 
To compensate, in some measure, for this de- 
ficient supply, there wus an increase from other 
parts of the world of 47,390' tons on the latter two 
jears. is it (the piihlic may naturally ask) con- 
sistent with common sense that the people of this 
country should pay a monopoly price for West 
India sugar, to the great detriment of our ccnn- 
merce^ the comforts of the people, and the rights 
fairly doe to the other Colonial possessions of Great 
Britain? 

In 1817, the quantity of sugar imported into 
Great Britain from the British West India colonies 
was actually greater than it has heen in any year 
since that period ! Fortunately for the consumers 
of sugar, the Legislature, in 1825, reduced the 
duty on Mauritius sugar from East India to W^st 
India rates ; the result was a rapid increase of 
Mauritius sugar, the quantities imported heing 

In 1825 1827 1829 1830 1831 

Tons 4630 10,220 14,680 23,740 2^,100. 

iJiat is, an increase of upwards of 20,000 tons in five 

years. 

' Notwithstanding the shameful manner in which 

the sugar grown in our East India possessions has 

i^esi taxed, (and which, imder th^ bill ibr the pro- 



jected emancipatibn of the sUms, it ii proposed to 
perpetuate,) the impoverished Hindoos have strof- 
gled to extend their exports to llie British maikets; 
the quantity of East Indian sugar charged with 
duty in England was, 

In 1827 and 1828 . . . Cwte. 167.190 
In 1829 and 1830 .... 250,179 

Justly, indeed, do the Hindoos, in their petition 
to Parliamenl in 1882, complain of the unfair man- 
ner in which the produce of their soil is treated in 
the British market. On Bengal wkUe sugar, the 
duty charged ii;i England amounts to 118 per coU. 
on ditto middlimff 9 to 128 per cent* and on ditto 
low and browns to 152 per cent.! 
; Such, indeed, is the heavy and impolitic rate of 
taxation which the Government and Legishtture 
sanction the West India interest to levy ob the 
pockets of the British consumer of sugar, that it 
cannot be less in amount than from twso to three 
miUioiM annually, if we connect the stinted suf^y 
with the increased price paid for the quantity con« 
sumed«* 



* The mortgagees in this countiy of West Indian property 
derire oio advantage from the monopoly which presses so oner- 
ously on the public. The cost of producing one hundred weight 
of sugar in the British West India islands is stated by them to 
be I5s. lOd. rum deducted ; ditto, of rum not deducted, 21s. per 
cwt. (the cost of producing a gallon of rum is about 2s.) The 
iaport and sale charges on a ewt of sugar are, freight 5s. dock- 



The fttmted stff^y biis been prenrionsly shown ; 
amd. as to price, it will be found, that from 1619 to 
IS27, the cost price of Jamaica sugar went -on 
increasing rather than diminishing, as was the case 
in other countries. In 1890, die gazette prices of 
sugar (without the duty), as given by Messrs. 
Trueman and Cook, were 

Brown. Middling. Good. Fine. 

Jamaica, per'cwt. 23ft. a 24b^5s. <)29s.-36s. a 33s.-34s. h 38fl. 

Benam (E,I.) 1 jg^ ^ Iss-lds. B 22s.-266. a 28s.-20s. a 31s. 
per cwt. J 

Thus the English consomer was obliged to pay 
a duty of 32s. per cwt on the lower-priced co** 
lonial East India sugar, and but 24s. per cwt. oa 
the higher-priced West India sugar ! Is this equity 
to the poor man, to whom sugar is a necessary of 
Kfe? Is it jiist to keep up such an unfair system 
at a tinoe when it is so univa*8ally complained that 
the rich shifl the burthens of taxation as much as 
peiBsiUe off their own shoulders ? These, however, 
are not times when any advantage can result from 
die* suppregsio veri, and truth necessitates nie to 

lates Bd. commission aad brokerage Is. 7d. insuianee 6d, rent 
2d. interest on advance 4d. primage, pierage, fees, &cc. Id. 
Total, 8s. 6d. The cost of British West India island sugar, 
inclusive of sale-charges, was, in 1830, 24s. 4d. and the average 
Gazette price of sugar in London, was, in the same year^ but 
24s. lOd. per cwt. Thus it will be seen that the monopoly and 
ftetfiOii rate of duty confera n« benefit^ a vea to tke mortgage of 
West India property. 
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avowy that if a poor mao buys a pound of the codr^esl 
Jamaica sugar^ he pays 100 per cent* on it (or 2|«l. 
out of dd,) to the Governynent in the -shape of 
revenue ; bi^t if a rich man buys a pound of the 
^finest Jamaica sugar, he pays to the government 
but 63 per cent I 

Again, if the former buys a pound of the worst 
Bengal sugar, he pays a duty of 152 per cent on 
the cost price ;. if the rich man buys a pound of the 
best Bengal sugar, he pays only 94 per cent. ! 
Such a partial system of taxation ought not, should 
not, be continued. -Either an ad valorem duty must 
be adopted, or the lower-priced sugar of our East 
India colonies, and of other countries, be admitted 
on a fairer footing with the high-priced West India 
sugars. 

The quantity of sugar consumed in the .United 
Kingdom averaged so high as 4,000,000 cwt* 
would, for a population of 24,000,000, give 
only 18 lbs. a-year^ or doz. per week for each in- 
dividual. Now it is well known that an infant 
would use more than 5 oz. a week, or 18 lbs. a-year, 
— that the workhouse allowance is 34 lbs. a-year, 
and that the lowest domestic servants' allowance is 
1 lb. a week, or 52 lbs. a-year. We might, there* 
fore, fairly conclude, that if the duty on all our 
Colonial sugars were placed on a level, and the duty 
on foreign sugars fixed on a iair footing, the c(m- 
eumption and revenue would be thus increased t 
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Consmnption. Revenue. 
W«8t India PlanUtien Sogu cwt. 4,(K)0»00a 

Tax 2()ft. per cwt. would produce . # £4,000,000 
Mauritius Sugar imported , cwt. 500,000 

Tax 20s. per cwt. would produce . . . £500,000 
East India Colonial Sugar imported • 2,000,000 

Tax 20s. per cwt. would produce . . £2,000,060 

BnunUChiaa, Siam,C«ba, &G. . 500,000 

Tax 40ft.* per cwt. would produce * , , 1, 000.000 

Citasimiption and Revenue . cwt. 7,000,000 £7,500,000 



Here we see that even at the moderate con- 
somption of 32 lbs. a-year, or 9oz. per week of 
sugar for each individual, the revenue would be 
augmented by 2,500,000/., and the commerce and 
comfdrts of the nation wonderfully increased. But 
these prospects cannot be obtained by any other 
means than lowering the duty at least to the scale 
proposed. The West India Islands and Mauritius 
are not capable of producing more than 4,500,000 
cwt. of sugar, but the British possessions in the 
East Indies would supply any demand. Mr. 
Ritchie, a Bombay merchant, in his evidence be- 
fore the Commons' Committee, 7th March 1831, 

* 

justly observed : — " The sugar-cane is everywhere 
cultivated in the Bombay territory. I have seldom 
seen a' viUage but what .had . a patch of sugar-cane 
attached to it." The same remark would have 

* Tbedvfy on foreign sugars taken for home use is now 63s. 
per cwt. ; tbe reduction of 23s. would therefore be a great boon. 
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been equally applicable to the greater part of India. 
The wealthiest and most enterprising landholders 
in Bengal have repeatedly said to tne, *^If Par- 
liament will only give our sugars a fair footing 
in the home market, we shall furnish a supply 
equal to any demand that can be made on us, 
and we will take from England manu&ctures and 
clothing for upwards of 50,000,000 of people 1" 
The London merchants^ in a memorial - to the 
Board of Trade,' in 1831, proposed, that the duty 
on ^West India sngar should be~ reduced from 248. 
to 12s. per cwt, and on East India sugar from 
828. to 16s. per. cwt. The memorialists very pro- 
perly observe, that ^' The Bengal sugar now pays 
a duty of 120 per cent, ^on the- gross price) whi(dt» 
after deducting freight and charges in England* is 
equal to 200 per cent on the proceeds here."— -Sir 
Chiu-les Forbes's evidence, 2i8t A^il 1881 : Com- 
mons' Report. 

Let us see how far this charge would, in a fiscal 
point of view, be likely to meet with the sancticm 
.of Government. - 

4,500,000 cwt. of West India and Mauritius 

Sugar, at 128. per cwt. would give . 2,700,000 

^,000,000 cwt. of East India Sugar, at 16s. 

percwt. would give .... I,e00,00i^ O 



Kevenue £4,300,000 



Thus, according to the memorial of the LondcMd 
merchants, there would be a decrease on the pre- 
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s(mt revenue of 700,000/. ; and even if we sti^pote 
that this 700,000/, were made up by admiasion oi 
foragu sugar, (which the merdiants have not 
alluded to,) at a lower rate of duty than that now 
levied^* yet still there would be a diuuBUtien to 
tlie ext^it of 2y590fiOQL as compared with the 
aoiouot, which might readily be levied, according: 
to tito plan proposed in the preceding pages. I have 
ao doubt that by. rediKing the duty on Mcolankd 
mgmrs to 128. per cwt., and on all foreign to 208., 
the consumption in ' the United Kingdom would 
ra|»idly rise from its present rate of .5 oz. to 16 os. 
a-iReek» or 52 IbsL aryear,- and thus make the coor 
sumption 11,116,071 cwt. Now, if we estunate 
that- out of this quaaeitity, 10,000,090 cwt. would be 
oolooid. sizars, tibe revenue, at 12s. per cwt. on 
that portion, would be 6,0^10,000/., and the ran 
nwdmng 1,116,071 cwt. of Ibreign sugars, ^ 26a. 
would^ make up. the imnual revenue to upwards, of 
7«000»000/. sterlii^ 

But two difficulties of great magnitude stare us 
in the face when contemplating a reform of so vast 
and beneficial a nature. First ; an immediate re- 
duction of the duty on sugar to half its present 
ambunt, would probably, for a very brirf period^ 
be followed; by a diminution in the revenue> which, 
it is ati^ed^ would require the imposition of a pro*- 

, * The wblte, soft sugar of China, or Siam, pays a duty at 
fMStat e<|lihra1ent to 360 to 386 per cent., and the yello^r 
«iitr ksm ^ lAlD^i^pttlltnes iim 373^ to 399i per oenC ! 



perty-tax, (to which the present House of Com- 
mons is averse,) to meet the deficiency^ though 
of a temporary nature. Second ; it is to be feared, 
that there is not in England a sufficient number of 
statesmen of comprehensive minds to s^rifiee a 
momentary advantage for great and future gdod. 
Enough, however, has been said to indicate the ab- 
solute necessity of altering the existing impolitici 
disproportionate, and unjust rate of sugar tax»- 
ti<m; impolUiCj because the resources of the alafte 
and the commerce of the nation^ are materially 
■checked thereby; disproportioned^ because it can 
never be defended, that the whole public should b^ 
obliged to give a monopoly to the West India 
planters, to the great detriment of 100,000,000 of 
British subjects in the East; and uf^ttsiy becamse 
the poor labouring man pays to the state «^w«rdi 
of 100 per cent, on the pound of sugar he cwk^ 
sumes, while the rich man scarcely pays more than 
50 per cent, on the same quantity ! 

COFFEE 

Affords one bf the most convincing illuatraUiMia 
of the impolitic effect of high taxation, and. the be- 
neficial results from lowering the duties levied b^ 
.the GFOvemmen t The use of coffee was first piibUd^ 
introduced into England in the middle of the I7tk 
century; the Government soon taxed it; fort in 
1660, we find a duty of 4d. a gallon was leived 
on aU coffee made and 9old; this duty was •Oob 
changed fw . a rated duty per lb. and firon LQ80 
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to 17329 had been raised from Is. to 2s« per lb ; it 
was then lowered to ls.6d. per lb. at which rate 
it remained for several years, producing 10,000/. 
revenue ; the latter, however, as well as the con« 
slumption, fell off, from the high rate of taxation ; 
and in 1793, the revenue from coffee was only 
2jB69L In 1784, the duty was reduced in Great 
Britmn from 2s, 3d. to 6d. per lb. excise, and 
4d. per lb. customs, on British plantation coffee, 
while the duty levied on East India was 2s. lOd. 
per lb. excise, and 4d. per lb. customs. (What a 
diameful prohibition against East India coffee!) 
The consumption of coffee rose, on this reduction, 
annually, until, in 1791, it amounted in Great Bri-» 
tain to 1,047,276 lbs, the revenue' on which ang* 
mented to 57,659/. The Government of that day, 
not content with this increasing prosperity, raised 
the duty, in 1795, pn British plantation, from 6d. 
to Is. Id. per lb. and on East India from Is. 8d. to 
2s. 2d., in addition to the 4d. per lb. customs* duty 
levied on each sort; the entire duty, therefore^ 
^as, on British plantation Is. 5d. and on East India 
2a 6d. per lb. 

The result of this fiscal exaction may be easily 
inki^ned ; the consumption of cofiee in Great Bri- 
tain Ml off from 1,054,588 lbs. in 1795, to 396,953 
Rm. in 1796; and for eight succeeding years the 
consumption of coffee never rose beyond that of 
1795 I 

Iti 1803, the excise duty on East India coffee 
was^ lowered from 28. 2d. to Is. 6d. and according. 
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ly, in 18049 the cansumption rose to upwards of 
1,000,000 lbs. about equal to what it had been in 
1791. From 1804 to 1808 the customs' duty was 
rabed, and the consumption decreased so, that, in 
]808, the quantity of coffee used did not estceed 
that- of 179L Juster Tiews were now, however, 
adopted ; for, in 1809, the excise duty was low- 
ered from Ijs. id. to dd. per lb. and the customs' 
duty from 6d. 7-8ths to 4d. per lb. on British 
Plantation, while on East India the excise was low- 
ered from Is. 6d. to 6d. ai)d the customs from 6 jd. 
and 3/. 78. lid. per cent, ad valorem to 4d. per lb. 
In consequence of these beneficial reductions, let 
it be remembered, the consumption of coffee thus 
extraordinarily increased in one year — 

■ # 

Consamption* 

1808 . . . . lbs. 1,069,691 

1809 .... 9,251,837 

The revenue also increased ; but the West India 
interest* jealous of the prospect of the East Indies 
sharing in the home-market supply, caused, in the 
very subsequent year, an additional duty of 3/.68.8d. 
per cent, ad vcdorem to be levied on East India 
coffee; the result was that the consumption fell ofi^ 
in 1810, to 5,308,096 lbs. and for fifteen years, t. e. 
until 1824, the consumption was not so great as in 
18091* 

* A valuable work on coffee, by Mr. Nicol, shows the con- 
sumption in Great Britain to have been stationary for a long 
pfsriod ; the apparent diflbience in. the first and last year of the 
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From 1809 to 1818 the duty remained mialter- 



edy and the consumption of coffee 

Aggregate Consumption. 
From 1809 to 1813.. lbs. 37,857,390 
From 1814 to 1818.. lbs. 36^655,632 



Stood thus — 

Yearly Average, 
lbs. 7,571,475 

lbs. 7,331,126 



Dfecreased consumptioii lbs. 1,201,758 lbs. 240,349 



In 1819, the entire duty levied on British Plan- 
tation coffee was Is. and on East India Is. 6d. 
per lb. the consumption, therefore, continued sta- 
tionary up to 1824* 

On the reduction of the duty in 1825 from Is. 
to 6d. on West India, and from Is. 6d. to 9d. on 
East India coffee per lb. the consumption thus 
rose— 

1824 lbs. 7,993,040 

1825 10,766,112 



table with other statements is readily accounted for by the differ- 
ence between the official and usual year, and by tiie habit of 
saying 1808-9, or 1823-4, &e. 

OONSUMPrroN op coffee in great BRITAIN FROM 180B TO 1824. 

Yean. Consumption. Duty. Tem. Contnmptloii. Duty. 

per lb. per lit. 

ieOB« . 8,848,000 lbs. . 7d. 1817. . 8,108,800 lbs. . 7|d. 

1809. . 5,107,200 lbs. . do. 1818.. 8,308,737 lbs. . do. 

1810. . 6,092,800 lbs. . do. 1819, . 7,790,783 lbs. . Is. 

1811. . 7,571,200 lbs. . do. 1820. . 7,103,409 lbs. . do. 

1812. . 8,265,600 lbs. . do, 1821. . 7,693,001 lbs. . do. 

1813. . 6,048,000 lbs.. 7|. 1822. . 7,669,351 lbs. . do. 

1814. . 5,868,800 lbs. . do. 1823. . 8,454,920 lbs. . do. 

1815. . 6,832,000 lbs. . do. 1824. . 8,262,943 lbs. . do. 
1816. . 7,436,800 lbs. . do. 
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1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1832 



Ibft. 12,724;l90r 
14,974,378 
16,622,423 
18,476,180 
20,72flf,000 
• 22,962,000 



The foregoing is a very remarkable illustration 
of the beneficial elFeets of reducing taxation, so far 
as commerce and the comforts of the people are 
concerned, while even the revenue sought by tbe 
state augmented upwards of 100,000/. 

The same causes produce the same results in 
general;* thus we see that in Ireland, as well as in 
England, taxation decreased consumption and iesfr- 
ened the revenue ; a few years will prove the truth 
of this political economy axiom. 

■ •»• .... 

CONgUMPTION, TAXATION, AND REVBNUE ON COFFSE IN 

* • • » • • • 

IRELAND. 



Years. 


Qiumtilsr 
consumed. 


tlates of Duty 
per cwt. 


Net 
Rerenue. 


W.I. 


E. I. 


17«4 
1786 
1766 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1801 
.1302 
1803 


lbs. 

7,182 

32,270 

11,490 

12,630 

. 38,468 
82,121 

127,842 
87,492 
49,432 


£ 5. d. 

1 17 9 

6 11 

2 16 

3 

3 6 


£ s. d. 
1 17 9 

5 .0 11 

3 8 

3 18 

4 6 6 


£ 

314 

631 

638 

662 

887 

1897 

2961 

2262 

1387 



* Coffee is more suited to the people of England than of 
Ireland, in consequence of the larger quantity of animal food 
consumed by the former, which causes coffee as a digestive to be 
more eagerly desired. 
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A glance at the foregoing table will show that 
when the duty was raised, the consumption and 
revenue fell off. In the following years consump- 
tion, duty, and revenue stood thus in Ireland : 





Consninptioii. 


Duty per cwt. 


Rev«nae. 




lbs. 


West India. East India. 


• « 


1804 


243,494 .. 


£5 •.. £6 17 10 .. 


£9,969 


1805 


61,251 .. 


7 9 4 .. 9 6 8 .. 


3.730 


1806 


65,490 .. 


7 9 4.. 968.. 


3,760 


1808 


136,713 .. 


3 5 4.. 968.. 


6,897 


1809 


310,833 .. 


3 5 4.. 968.. 


9,065 


1811 


529,'993 «. 


3 5 4.. 968.. 


15,458 


1813 


446,787 •• 


3 14 8 .. 9 16 .. 


14,159 



Here again we see that whenever the tax-gatherer 
stepped in, he put a stop to consumption ; indeed 
in 1804 the quantity of coffee consumed in Ireland 
was greater than in 1820, and in 1811, greater 
than in 1826 1 

Now as regards the revenue it is deserving of 
remark, that when the duty was one shilling per 
pound in the United Kingdom, it amounted to 
400,000/. ; and when the duty was lowered to six- 
pence, it rose in 18S2 to nearly 600,000/. * 

The consumptio.n of coffee would have increased 
more rapidly than . it .has yet done> hut for the 
preference given by the -Legislature to the West 
India over the East India merchant. This undue 
preference will be seen by the following comparison 
of the rates of duty levied on West and East India 
coffees in Great Britain. 

* Tbe netreveiiue on coffee for the year ending 5Cb Jan. 
1888, wagl9r£tiglaad6«7,106^,SoMla]id28,lfi8L,andIi«lwid 
22,7732.— Total 598,037<. 
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From 1789 to 1794 
1795 to 1796 
1797 to 1798 
1799 to 1802 
1803 to 1807 
1808 to 1813 
1814 to 1818 
1819 to 1824 
1825 to 1832 



W. I. Coffee, 
per lb. 

8. d. 

10 

1 5 



• •«« 



1 
1 
1 



1 





5 
5 

7 
7 

?f 
P 

6 



E. I* CbffeCf 
per lb. 



2 
2 
3 
2 
2 




6 
7 
7 




Average i^te of daty for 44 years 1 0| 



10 

114 

1 6 

9 

1 Hi 



It is disgraceful to observe that for half a cen- 
tury the duty has been almost twice as much on 
East India coffee as on West India; but this is 
not the only tax which the former has had to 
contend agamst in England ; there has been also a 
custom or ad talarem duty payable on East India 
cioffee thus : — 

£ •. d. . 
From 1799 to 1802 .... per cent. 200 

In 1803 2 16 3 

1804 3 2 6 

1805 3 3 9 

1806 to 1608 3 7 11 

1809tol812 3 6 8 

1813 3 19 2 

By means of this unfair preference, the con- 
sumer of coffee in the United Kingdom does not get 
the advantage of the whole reduction of duty, the 
West India planter pockets the greater part, stints 
the supply, and keeps up the market price ; if the 
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East India merchant were platred on a fai^ footing 
with the West India merchant, the British public 
would benefit to the full extent of the reduction of 
dutjy and competition would produce a better 
article at a reduced price. From 1815 to 1818 
the price of Jamaica coffee was 87^ to 118«. per 
cwt., and from 1819 to 1822, from 107 s. to ]40#. 
per cwt. Owing to the increasing production of 
coffee in different countries, the price has decreased ; 
but within the past two years coffee has risen from 
70 to 90 per cent ! the latest estimated production 
is as follows : — 

ToBt. 

British West India Colonies 12,500 

French ditto and Bourbon 8,000 

Cuba 14,000 

Java 19,000 

Sumatra and other parts of India . • 6,000 

St.DomiDgo 15,000 

Brazils and the Spanish Main . . • • 32,000 
Dutch West India Colonies. ^ 5,000 

Total 111,500 

Even this great supply was inadequate to the 
demand, as shown by the consumption of coffee in 
the principal countries of Europe and America in 
1830, as follows :— 

Tons. 

In Great Britain 9,700 

Netherlands 40,200 

Germany and the Baltic 32,000 

France, Spain, and Portugal 28,500 

North America 12,600 

Total 122,900 
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The foregoing table shows how small the don- 
sumption of this country is compared with others, 
owing to the rate of taxation and unjust exclusion 
of East India coffee for the purpose of protecting 
the West India monopoly. In the United Kingdom 
for instance, the consumption per head for each, 
ittdividual in 1831, was ... 14 oz. 
In the United States * . . . 58 



Difference 44 
This extraordinary increase in America over 
Great Britain is owing to reduced taxation. In 
Ciunberleng*s able Report to Congress, 8th February 
1880, we find the duty on coffee had been then 
lowered to 5 cents, or 2^. per lb., and it has since 
been further reduced to 2 cents, or Id, per lb. 
The result of this wise policy will be thus seen : 
the consumption of coffee in the United States was 
on an average of three years in annual amount as 
follows: — 

COFFEE CONSUMED IN THB UNITED STATES. 



Years. 


CoDsumptioB. 


PopoUtion. 


Cons, per head. 


1790 


lbs. 3,836,891 


4,627,025 


oz. 13 


1798 


7,351,666 


6,000,000 


19 


1812 


10,107,380 


8,430,267 


19 


1818 


19,199,403 


11,000,000 


19 


1825 


22,357,721 


12,246,943 


21 


1826 


26,449,3^6 


. 12,325,012 


22 


1827 


31,895,217 


12,461,821 


40 


1828 


37,258,879 


13,124,937 


45 


1831 


44,000,000 


14,866,601 


47 


1832 


66,000,000 • 


15,000,000 


59 


•This 


is the estimate of Messrs. 


Tnieman and Cook's valu- 


able tract 


on commerce for 1831. 
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Let the advocates of ta:Kation ponder on the fore* 
going, table, and reflect on the evils which ensue 
from raising money on the necessities of the people, 
to descend only, as they affirm, << in refreshing 
showers on the country I" 

When the Government tax on coffee in America 
was reduced to 2^d, per lb. the consumption rapidly 
increased ; when it was yet further lowered to Id. 
per lb., it bounded forward yet faster ; and now it is 
expected that only )c?. per lb. will be levied by 
Oovemment; — but happy (at least once happy) 
England has 6d* levied on her West India coffee^ 
9dm on her East India coffise, and 1#. 3d. per lb. en. 
fiireign coffee. Nor is this all^-again we have un* 
equal taxation staring us in the face, the poor mmn 
pc^ys a tax to the state on the worst West India 
coffee which he consumes of 124 to 224 per cent. ; 
^e rich mem drinks the finest Jamaica, and pays 
only a tax to government of 71 per cent., he lux- 
uriates on Mocha, and is only amerced to the 
extent of 103 per cent., not half ihe amount which 
the poor man is tcused / Is this equity ? Is this the 
manner in which the bulk of the nation- are to be 
induced to pay a debt of 754,100,549/. which they 
had no share in creating ? 

But let it not be said that it is easier to complain 
than to suggest a remedy. It' has been shown in 
the article ^' sugar," how the poor man may be 
beniefited, and the . state revenue at the same time 
augmented — ^that is, by affording encouragement to 
a greater supply, and thus lessening the price de- 
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mai^ded. by the seQer, which result would ineyi- 
tably follow from competition. Ceylon is as va- 
luable a colony to England aa Jamaica^ and yet its 
coffee, is charged with duty in the home market to 
the extent of 260 per cent, while the finest Jamaica 
coffee is oaly assessed from 70 to 60 per centp— one 
pays ninepence per pound to government, after a 
voyage of six months^— the other sixpence, after a 
voj^e of six weeks-<^l8 this justice ?* 

If the goyemment tax on coffee were reduced and 
equalized, the consumption would readily be increase 
edfrom22,000,000 to 4O,0OQ,a001h8. or indeed at the 
moderate estimate of 2 lbs. of coffee a-year for each 
individual (which is less than the Americim con- 
sumption by 2 lbs.) to 50,000,000 lbs. weight ; the 
revenue to the government at the following pro^ 
posed rates of doty, would stand thus : — 

Conanmption. lUveiMM. 

fTeit India coffee . . .lbs. 30,000,000 
Goverament tax of 3d, per lb. would 

produce • . • . ' '• . £375,000 

East India colonial coffee . . 10,000,000 
Government tax. of 3d. per lb. would 

produce • 125^000 

Brazil and other foreign coffee . 10,000,000 
Government tax of 6(2. per lb. would. 

produce 250,000 



•••fM 



Consumption and revenue lbs. 50,000,000 £750,000 

Here we see that on the moderate calculation of 
2 lbs. of coffee per annum for each individual (the 
consumption in America being nearly 4 lbs.) the 

* The cofiee of our possessions in Malabar is excellent. 
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commerce ' of the nation would foe materially in- 
creased, the revenue ai^^mented, and abore all^ the 
comforts of the people extended, while their 
morals and health would be improved b j the sub- 
stitution of a wholesome stimulant for the pemi- 
cioos and demoralizing use of gin and tcdbacco. It 
is only by lesseMng the taxation on artides of 
necessity that the xniddle and poorer classes of 
society will be induced to refrain from objecting 
entirely to the oj^ressive and paralyzing taxation 
now imposed on them, and which ihey are made to 
pay in proportion to their tooii^ rather than to their 
means. 

It is true that ad valorem duties are difficult to 
levy under an open trade, but then the monstrous 
evil of making the daily artisan pay a& much tax to 
the state for a pound of coffee, as the Duke of 
Devonshire would, must be in some degree abated 
by permitting a most abundant supply. If minis- 
ters say they cannot afford to give up the revenue 
on articles of general consumption, let Parliament 
act on the plan which Mr. Charles Grant proposes 
to the India Government, namely, ctU off the sup- 
pHeSy and then Ministers will either learn to do 
wi^out the money, or they will seek to raise it by 
less objectionjeible means. 

COCOA OR CACAO. 

This, nutritious beverage, prepared from the nuts 
of trees which are cultivated extensively in Southern 
America, has only of late begun to attract much 
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•attenfion hei:e, where its consumption < is far below 
"what it is entitled to, the average annual consump- 
tion per head for each individual being not more 
iJbsji four drachms tomght! The reason of this smsdl 
demand has been owing to excessive as well ss 
unequal taxation : in 1831, Trinidad and Grenada 
cocoa were worth in bond in the London market 
from 24«, to 65«, per cwt. while the tax was 56«. 
being nearly 100 per cent, on the finer qualities, 
and no less than 280 per cent, upon those cocoas 
which are consumed by the poor ! 

The tax on cocoa having of late been reduced, 
the consumption as usual has increased, thus : — 

COCOA ENTER £0 FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

Year. Bags & Barrels. Year. Bai>;8 & Barrels. 

1828 . 2,700 1830 , 3,330 

1829 * 2,980 1831 . 5,600 



Total .. 5,680 Total . 8,920 

And in 1832, the quantity imported was — 

British plantation nuts , . lbs. 1,491,947 

Foreign 1,991,171 

Husks and shells . • . 282,0()0 

Chocolate .... 1,316 



Total , . lbs. 3,766,434 

The augmentation is remarkable, coupled as it is 
with a simultaneous increase in the use of cc^ee 
and tea ; it shows, however, what a field th^e ia for 
the consumption of such articles in this country. 
As an instance of the progress made in extendii^ 
-wholesome and refreshing stimulants among th^ 



people^ it may be mentioDed that I have enquired 
and. ascertained that there are 3,000 coffee-shops in 
Laodon, in which are daily consumed (besides 
other articles) upwards of 3,500 lbs. of tea, and 
more than 20,000 lbs. of coffee ; if the taxes on 
Qoffeey sugar, tea, and cocoa, were yet further re- 
duced, these useful establishments would be mul- 
tifdied.' and enlarged; the gin-shops would de- 
crcsase^ and, as has been the case in North Ame-' 
rica, temperance would be promoted, commerce 
extended, and the morals of the people ameliorated. 

TEA. 

This extraordinary leaf is no exception to the 
general rule that taxation diminishes consumption, 
and lessens revenue. Tea was first imported into 
England for sale by the East India Company, a.d. 
1669, to the extent of 1432 lbs. in two canisters. 
A tax was soon levied on it by the Government 
(12 Car. II. c. 23) in the same manner as on coffee, 
viz. by the number of quarts or gallons made in 
ci^ee-houses. This mode being found uncertain, 
as well. SL& vexatious, was changed by act of 1 Wil. 
et Mury, Sess.2, c.6, which fixed on tea a custom 
duty of Jive skUlrngs a pound, and five per cent, on 
the value ; the duty from this period was changing 
and rising sometimes as high as 200 per cent, on 
the sale price, in consequence of which a consider- 
able-degree of smuggling arose, which was only 
effectually checked by lowering the taxation. In 
1697-98, and 1699, the East India Company im- 

£ 
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ported on an average 20,000 lbs. of tea annually. 
From 1700 to 1708, the importation was augmented 
to 60,000 lbs. a-year, and in 1721, the importation 
of tea into England exceeded for the first time 
1,000,000 lbs. 

From 1732 to 1742, it averaged 1,200,000 lbs. ; * 
in 1756, 4,000,000 lbs. ; in 1766, 6^0,000 lbs. ; in 
1776, 7,260,000 lbs. ; in 1764, when the duty was re- 
duced from 27/. lOs, per cent, to 7L 10#. per cent, on 
the gross price (customs) and &L per cent, (excise), 
the consumption yet farther went on thus in- 
creasing. 

TEA CONSUMED IN ENGLAND. 

1766 lbs. 7,260,000 

1784 10,148,257 

1788 13,218,666 

1790 14,693,299 

1792 15,822,045 

1794 16,647,963 

1795 : 88,394,232 

Thus we see the consumption increasing under 
the low duty, — the revenue did the same ; in 1788 
it was 555,374/1 ; in 1795, 628,08U ; but in again 
stepped the tax-gatherer to mar the prospects of 
the country. The result of increased taxation on 
tea, as it affected consumption and revenue, will be 
best seen by two comparative periods in England : 

* In 1689 the tax on tea was 5s, per lb.; in 1746 it was 
reduced from 4j. to 1<. per lb. and the consumption in the fol- 
lowing year rose from 750,000 lbs. to 2,000,000 lbs. ! 
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Years. 


Tea sold. 


Revenue 


Rate of 
Duty. 


Yean. 


Tea add. 


Revenue 


Rate of 
Duty. 




llM. 


0. 


\ £' 




lbs. 


£. 


£. 8. 


1773 


4,584,169 


203,918 




1785 


14,921,893 


292,194 




1774 


6,866,422 


ji65,288 


»* 


1786 


15,948,682 


341,946 




1775 


6,212,360 


262,433 




1787 


16,222,923 


866,646 




1776 


4,602,858 


200,927 


25, 


1788 


15,014,616 


807,317 




1777 


5,659,476 


241,287 


mA 


1789 


16,709,946 


326,817 


12 10 


1778 


4^8)3,963 


204,619 


1790 


16,694,798 


840,170 


\ 


1779 


6,650,704 


317,983 




1791 


17,263,317 


344,293 


[per cent- 


1780 


7,577,879 


352,851 


27, 


1792 


18,134,943 


851,710 




1781 


5,031,649. 


265,951 




1793 


17,378,208 


334,576 




1788 


6,495,518 


330,890 


J per cent. 


1794 


19,137,478 


880,805 




1783 


5,877,340 


301,855 


/ 


1795 


21,354,071 


636,971 


/ 


Totak 


64,382,338 


2,947,502 




Totals 


188,775,875 4,023,445 





Tbus we se^ that when the tax was reduced 
from 27/. to 12/. per cent, the consumption in less 
than two years trebled itself ; and on the whole of 
the period it increased by 126,493,552 lbs. while 
the revenue augmented by 1,075,943/. 

The consumption struggled to get ahead up to 
1795, when the quantity of tea actually sold by 
the East India Company in England amounted to 
21,307,609 ; but in 1796, on the duty being raised 
from 20/. to 30/. per cent, the quantity sold fell 
off to 20,577,894 lb&, and in the succeeding year, 
to 18,780,031 lbs. The East India Company, how- 
ever, made great efforts to counteract the effect of 
this increase of taxation, and succeeded by reducing 
the cost price in keeping up the consumption, 
Which was in 1802, 21,647,922 lbs., but on the tax- 
gatherer again raising his claims from 15 and 45 
per cent, to 60/. and 90/. per cent., tea fell off in 
1804 to 18,501,904 lbs. that is, upwards of three 
miUion pounds on an interval of one year. In 
1806, the tax on tea was raised to 96/. per cent, 
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and the result was, that for nine years the con* 
sumption was not above 20,000,000 lbs., or no 
greater in 1817 than it had been in 1800 1 

In consequence of the continued reduction in the 
price of tea imported by the Company, the onerous 
effects of taxation were in some degree neutralized, 
and the consumption has steadily but slowly pro- 
gressed, until in 1832 it had nearly reached 
32,000,000 lbs. 

The reduction in the price of tea will be briefly 
seen in the following table from the Parliamentary 
Returns of 1830. 

ATERAGE SALE PRICES OF TEA, AT THE EAST INDIA COMPAKV's 

SALES, AT TWO PERIODS. 



In 1814, per lb. 
In 1828 . . . 

Deciease in price 


Bohea 


Congo. 


Campoi 


Sou- 
chong 


Twan- 
kay. 


Hyson 


Pekoe 


Hyson 
Skin. 


8. d. 

3 1 
1 6 


8. d. 
3 3 
2 3 


8. d. 

3 6 
2 6 


8. d. 
4 
2 10 


8. d. 
3 r 

2 5 


8. d. 
5 10 
4 1 


8. d. 
7 
3 9 


8. d. 

3 10 
2 3 


1 7 


1 . 


1 1 


1 2 


1 2 


1 9 


3 8 


1 7 



It will be seen from the foregoing, that were it 
not for the government taxation, Bohea might be 
bought at the India House for 1^. 6d. per lb. and 
retailed for about 2s. or less, but when 96L and 
100^ per cent are added to the prices at which 
the teas are sold, the result is very different to the 
purchaser. The following Parliamentary table de- 
serves attention. 



JLY 


AND DIMIN 


SHID PBICE 


TO TH 


E PUBLIC. 






Y«n. 


OoutUy. 


S^An»tmt 


Yw. 


Quutity. 


a*l< Amount 












=6. 
















'lie 


M,M4,Ma 
21,0M,S4» 


!: !! 


IBSS 


11 1 


J,: 


!^ 


X 






























3,. 97 




M flS 


5' 


^ 




!i.e«!.S!B 


3,. 24 


1S91 


S( P8S 




M 


Tattl. 


!2S,42S,1)88 


3S,504,U9 


lotsL 


2H,M7.61S 


31,7M,«30 



In Ireland, similar causes produced similar ef- 
fectB,— from 1784 to 1801, the duty in Irish cur- 
rency was from 4d. to &d. per lb. on black tea, 
and from Gd, to 7d. on green ; on this rate of duty 
the consumption steadily rose from 1,5.51,228 lbs. 
in 1784, to 3,499,801 lbs. in 1801, and the revenue 
from 30,000;. to 135,000^. ; the blight of the tax- 
man then appears on the stage, for thirty succeed- 
ing years the consumption of tea in Ireland was 
often half a million lbs. less than it was in 1801 — 
•eldom more, and the revenue even at tivo distant 
periods stood thus : — 

1811 Md 1812 £1,070,002 

1826 and 1S2T 888,611 

£181,391 
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Government has resolved on taking from the 
East India Company any power of supplying this 
comitry with tea after 1834, and the consumption 
will probably fall off to a considerable extent if 
qwmtxty be more attended to in the importation 
than quality. Tea is now as cheap and better 
in England (independent of the Government tax) 
than in any part of Europe or America.* How 
far the increasing consumption of coffee, cocoa» 
and malt-liquor will affect the amount of tea 
used, is a question worthy consideration ; there 
can, however, be no doubt that the duty of 96iL 
per cent, now levied on the poor man's tea is 
excessive ; coinmon justice would indicate that 
bohea, congou^ and twankay ought immediately to 
have the duty lowered from 96/. to 50/. per cent. I 
do not, however, think that a very great increase 

* For a demonstration of this, vkLe " The Past and Present 
State of the Tea Trade of England, and of the Continents of 
£urope and America, London 1832/' If Sir Henry Pamell 
will peruse the above-named work, he will not repeat in another 
edition the assertion that the East India Company made the people 
of England pay a sum of 2,000,000/. for their tea, beyond what 
it would cost them on the continents of Europe or America. It 
is to be hoped also, that Mr. M'CuUoch, in his valuable Com- 
mercial Dictionary, will obliterate in a 2nd edition the greater 
part of the Art " Tea** which an analysis of the recent evidence 
before Parliament so completely contradicts. In every country in 
Europe, and in the United States of North America, the con* 
sumption of Tea: has been falling off, and during the last two 
years the price has been rising ; the reverse has taken place in 
England. This tribute of acknowledgment is justly due to tfa 
East India Company. 
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would result at once from a reduction of duty, and 
certainlj to levj a rated duty on tea instead of an 
ad miorem one, would be the height of injustice 
to che poor and middle classes. Let us examine 
what probable extent of consumption might take 
place from a reducticm of the duty, and the state 
the rerenue would be in if quality be kept up.* 

Tlie quantity of tea consumed in the United 
Elmgdom at present is about 32,000,000 lbs., or 
nearly twenty-two ounces annually for each indi- 
vidual. Taking the population of the United King- 
dom at 24,000,000, we may estimate 18,000,000 as 
belonging to the poor and lower classes of society, 
and making an allowance for each individual annually 
of 32 ounces of tea, or 2 lbs*, the prime cost of 
which would be Ss. 4d. and the Government tax 
Is, Sd^ the consumption and revenue would stand 
thus for the latter-named classes of society : — 

18,000,000 persons at 32 oz. of tea lbs. Revenue. 

annually 36,000,000 

2 Iba. tea at 1<. 8d. per lb. with a tax 

of 50 per cent, would produce on 

the foregoing quantity • £l,500»000 

6,000,000 persons at 64 oz. of tea 

annually 24,000,000 

4 lbs. of tea, at 2^. 6d. per lb. with 

atax of 75percent 2,260,000 

lbs. 60,000,000 £3,750,000 



* The revenue derived from tea consumed in Great Britain 
daring the last forty years, has been upwards of one hundred mil- 
lioM iter ling. 
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This increase could only take place graduaUj, 
as the Chinese cultivators and manufacturers ex- 
tended their capital in the production of tea,* and 
it would be essential that the quaUigf be not hn- 
paired. A prospective and annually progressive 
reduction of the duty would give time for the supi^ 
ply of. the home market; that reduction should 
begin by lessening the duty of 96/. per cent, letied 
on the poor man's tea to 90L per cent, in the suc- 
ceeding year to S5L, in the next to 80/., and so on 
down to 50/., at which it might remain for a short 
period, until the effect of the reduction had time to 
show itself; then the reduction might commence on 
the high priced teas. In fine, no Government ought 
to be allowed to levy 96/. per cent, on the poor 

* A crop of tea is not like a crop of turnips, which may be 
raised in a single year ; the tea shrub requires several years' cul- 
tivation, and, like the vine, it has favourite soils and climates 
in which it alone is produced in perfection ; the manufacture of 
iine teas is annually decreasing. The quantity of tea consumed 
in different countries is as follows :— 

United Kingdom . lbs. 32,000,000 

United States of America . 8,000,000 

Russia .... 5,000,000 

Netherlands . . . 2,000,000 

France .... 250,000 

Denmark .... 130,000 

Naples . . . . . 3,500 

Frankfort . . . f . 100 

Trieste 500 

Venice 200 

Fiume ..... 150 

Genoa 200 
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man's tea, and onlj 4/. per cent, more on the rich 
man's beverage. 

SOAP, 

Though not an article of sustenance, is one of 
essential importance to the cleanliness* and com- 
fort of the people. The tax on it is enormous, 
namely, 3d. per lb. on hard soap, and Ifcf. on soft 
soap* Here also we have excessive and unequal 
taxation. Excessive, because the cost' of manufac- 
turing a hundred weight of soap is but I2s. per cwt. 
while the. duty is 28^. per cwt., and the vexatious 
regulations of Excise cause an additional charge to 
the public of 16^. a cwt. 

Taxation raises the price of soap thus : — 

s. 

Cost of manufacturing 1 cwt. of soap • . 12 

Tax laid on by Government on ditto • • .28 
Charge produced by vexatious Excise rules . 16 

Wholesale price to the public 6d, per lb., or per cwt. 665. 

Thus the soap which the poor man uses for his 
family costs him never less than 6d. per lb. when, 
if it were not for taxation, he could purchase a 
better article than he now procures for Jive far* 
things ! Nor is this all, the most impoverished 
artisan pays as heavy a tax to the State on his pound 

* Cleanliness of person has been said by many to be nearly 
allied to purity of mind ; that is a point, however, which the 
financiers of this country have not much troubled themselves 
vrith, until Lord Althorpe took the subject into consideration. 
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of soap, as does the richest nobleman, and if qualiiy 
be taken into consideration, the poor man pays 
nearly cUruble as much as the rich man I ! A number 
of striking circumstances combine to prove the ne- 
cessity of iataUy repealing the duty (1,186,000^) 
on this article in Great Britain. 

1st. The enormous amount of the tax on an 
article of indispensable necessity, of home manu- 
facture, and of unequal and heavy pressure on the 
poor, while the rich do not feel it. 

2nd. Because 8,000,000 (in Ireland) out of 
24,000,000 of the population are now exempt from 
it, and it is unjust that the English, Welsh, and 
Scotch should be subject to any tax from which 
the Irish are free. 

3rd. Because, by the harassing, inquisitorial rules 
and capriciousness of the Excise, all improvement 
in the manufacture is put a stop to, and the produc- 
tion of a superior article for foreign commerce pre- 
vented, to the great detriment of trade, and which 
nothing but a total repeal of the excise laws on the 
subject can alleviate. 

4th. Because the principal articles which enter 
into the manufacture of soap (tallow or oil, and 
barilla) are previously subjected to taxation,* and 

* The manner in which the various duties enhance the- price 
is clearly shown by the Spectator ^ in its able anatomy of taxa- 
tion. The following table from that talented and independent 
journal gives the calculation for a ton of yellow soap, which is 
sold wholesale for 56i. or at 6d. per lb« ; and it appears, that 
upon an article of average quality, while the necessary price is 
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be(^ause soap itself is necessary to the efJiciefit pro* 
secution of several of the most important of our 
manufactures. 

The first allegation, or reason for the repeal of 
the tax, has been proved — namely, its oppressive- 
ness on the poor. From the circumstance of one 
part of the empire being subject to the tax, and 
another part exempt, smuggling is carried on to 
a great extent, soap being exported to Ireland to 
obtain the drawback,* and reimported into Eng- 
land, (a process sometimes repeated over and over 
again four or five times,*) while the manufacture 
being free from taxation in Ireland, large quantities 
are smuggled into England and Scotland. From 
this combined system of evasion, it is difficult to 
say what quantity of soap has actually been con- 
sumed in Great Britain of late years ; calculating 

only 27/. 14s. the duty creates an addition of 282. 6s. ; and by 

other losses, the addition on the whole is 110 percent. 

Quantitiei Total Necessary 

Materials. used. Cost. Duty. Price. 

cvts. qrs. lbs. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Tallow or ofl . . .,. 10 2 21 1 18 19 6 9 

Resin 320 180 180 

Barilla eOO 860 12 214 

Expenses of manufacture .... 3 10 3 10 
Duty on Soap, at 3d per lb. 

after one tenth, allowed 

for waste i 2540 29 40 

54 8 27 9 3 26 18 9 
Estimated profit 1 12 16 9 15 3 

56 28 6 27 14 



* 10,983,783 lbs. of hard soap were exported to Ireland from 
Great Britain in 1832, and the sum of 134,8052. received as 
drawback. 
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from the official returns of the quantity which has 
paid duty, we find the consumption per head to 
have been as follows : — 

HARD SOAP MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN PER HEAD. 

1811 1821 1831. 

Soap per head .... oz. 103 .... oz. 396 .... oz. 1 13. 

Thus, notwithstanding the great increase in 
our manufactures (in which soap is so extensively 
used), since 1811 the consumption has scarcely 
increased.* The above calculation shows that the 
quantity of soap used by each person in Great Bri- 
tain is scarcely more than two ounces per week ;f it 
is, in fact, no greater than seven pounds a year for 
each person, which is less than the quantity actually 
supplied to each pauper in a workhbuse-j: Now, if 
we estimate the population of Great Britain at 
16,537,398 mouths, and allow half a pound a week 
for each person, and their clothes and dwelling 
(which is a very moderate computation),, the con- 

* The quantity of hard soap made in Scotland is thus shown 
to have decreased on three years : — ^ 

1816-17-18 lbs. 27,466,698 

1819-20-21 25,685,622 

Decrease lbs. 1,780,976 



t As before observed, it is difficult to state exactly the cod- 
sumption, on account of the system of drawbacks, which in 1824 
and 1825 amounted to 4,426/., and in 1829 and 1830 to 
118,295/. 

% The allowance of soap in some workhouses is a quaitex of a 
pound a week to each individual, or 13 lbs. a year. 
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sumption of soap would be 419,872,348 lbs. instead 
of 117,334,320 lbs. which is now rated to the Go- 
vernment tax-gatherer. If the latter-named quan- 
tity be all that is consumed, then the poor are kept 
in filth by the tax, and the trade is materially 
checked; if the former-named quantity be in 
reality used, tlien the honest and conscientious 
merchant and dealer is defrauded by the violater of 
laws, which too many think it no offence to break* 

With regard to the second reason ; a difference 
of taxation between one part of the United King- 
dom and another gives rise to continual strife and 
recriminations, independent of its injustice to the 
party taxed ;. the Irish complain that their trade is 
injured by the quantity of soap imported into their 
eountry from England, where, by means of the im- 
proper manner of obtaining the drawback, a bounty 
is actually paid to the exporter ; in proof of this, 
they point to the increased importation of soap 
from Great Britain — ^namely, from 146,855 lbs. in 
1825, to 11,000,000 lbs. in 1832. The English 
fiur manufacturer, on the contrary, asserts that this 
quantity of soap returns again to England for con- 
sumption as a smuggled article, free of duty ; and 
that large quantities oif Irish soap are also smuggled 
into England and Scotland. This vexatious sys- 
tem should be abolished ; not by levying a duty in 
Ireland equal to that levied in England, but by 
abolishing it altogether in this country. 

The third reason for getting rid of this obnoxious 
tax, is on account of the burthensome nature of the 
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Excise regulations.* 7!li« vats in whieh so^p is 
made have a prescribed length, breadth, and depth, 
by which the soBf is assessed for duty, without 
any regard to its specific gramty^ which varies con- 
siderably in di£Ferent soaps. A certain tijoie is only 
aUowed for the process of manufacture, although 
the proportion of the ingredients may be varied, 
and reqmre a longer or shorter interval for their 
chemical combination. The vats are daily locked 
and sealed by excise-officers, and for every distinct 
operation of manufacture a notice must be served 
on the Excise : whether the workmen be unskilful 
or negligent, or the materials imperfect, the pro- 
prietor of the vats is compelled by law to produce 
one ton of yellow soap from 14,000 cwt. of the raw 
material ; if he produces less than a ton,, he is 
nevertheless charged with one ton ; but if he pro- 
duces more than a ton, he is charged to the fuU 
extent of the quantity produced. The soapmakmr 

* A Parliamentaiy return of 1823, shows the number of soap 
manufacturers to have thus decreased, since 1814, in England : 

Soapmakers. Idcciice. 

1814 468 £ 2 

1816 447 do. 

1816 467 £4 

1817 409 do, • 

1818 411 do. 

1819 386 do. 

1820 398 do. 

1821 371 do. 

1822 348 do.' 

1823 348 do. 
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(whose workshop is, in fact, in one respect, a che- 
mical laboratory) has no chance against mistakes 
or accidents in freeing the alkali (barilla) from car- 
bonic acid by lime, in combining his ley with tal- 
low, resin, &c. or in the different additions or ab- 
stractions which it may be necessary to make in 
order to form a perfect soap. The Excise law 
says *^ there shall, there must be no mistake" 

If the manufacturer should wish to make experi- 
ments, for the purpose of producing a superior 
article, he is deterred by the monstrous injustice, 
that prescribes, in case of failure, that the whole 
Government tax shall be paid, in as equal a degree 
as if it succeeded I and if an inferior article be pro- 
duced^ he cannot return it to his coppers for the 
purpose of remanufacture, but is forced to pay the 
duty. By the constant presence of the exciseman 
the manufacturer cannot use secrecy in his experi- 
ments, and the process by which an improved arti- 
cle was produced would soon be spread among 
those who had neither the enterprise nor skill to 
discover the same ; the result of this surveillance is, 
that no improvement has taken place in the manu- 
facture of soap in England for upwards of a cen- 
tury. The excise officer is authorised to break up 
the grounds and walls in a manufactory, and search 
for pipes and hidden conveyances. Notice ifr re- 
quired to be given to the Excise when soap is about 
to be taken out of the coppers — when the coppers 
are being cleaned even ; and a certain time is only 
allowed for the operation of cleansing I The uten- 
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sils must be cleansed once a month, in the presence 
of the Excise. The furnace-door, cover, and even 
ash-hole door, is locked and sealed by the Excise; 
certain scales, weights, books, barrels, frames, and 
firkins, &c. must be kept by the manufactiurer, un- 
der the direction of the Excise.* But it would be 
tedious to particularise any more the number of 
these vexatious regulations ; suffice it to say they 
impede the manufacture at every step, check the 
consumption, enhance the price, and cause the 
production of an inferior article ; while they also 
give rise to a system of fraud and chicanery which 
materially helps to demoralise the people. 

Were there no other arguments, the foregoing 
facts might well be deemed conclusive as to the 
necessity for abolishing this oppressive tax. Let 
us, therefore, set down soap as one of the articles 
which should immediately be exempted from . taxa- 
tion as a matter of justice to the people of Eng- 
land, for the sake of the health and comfort of the 
community, and the foreign as well as internal 
trade of the nation at large.f . 

* Inquisitorialness is objected to in levying a property tax ; 
can any thing be more inquisitorial than the Excise regulations 
lelatiye to soap and malt ? 

t The proposed redaction of duty by Lord Althorpe will not 
ben^t the poor to any perceptible extent ; the amount will go 
into the manufacturers' pocket, as some indemnity for the vex- 
atious excise regulations ; and nothing but their total ^aboUtion 
will bring soap down to its natural price. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TAXES WHICH PRESS OH INDUSTRY AND ON THE 
IKTEENAL TRADE OP THE KINGDOM; VIZ. ON 
HOUSES AND WINDOWS, ON PAPER, GLASS, 
BRICKS, STARCH, STONE BOTTLES, SWEETS, 
VINEGAR, ADyERTISEMBKTS, NEWSPAPERS, AL^ 
MANACKS, PAMPHLETS, GIN AND WHISK ^T, 
LICENSES, STAGE AND HACKNEY COACHES^ 
POST-HORSES, POST-OFFICE, AUCTIONS, STAMP 
DUTIfiS, FIHE AND MARINE; INSURANCES. 

Houses and windows^ — ''No tax ought to 
discourage industry: in a country like Ms^* Sudi 
is the maxim laid down by a right honourable and 
talented Baronet, and well would it have been for 
EngUnd if this fundamental principle of society 
had never been subverted* Unfortunately, industry, 
and employed capital has been, taxed to the uttei^ 
most farthing, while idleness and dormant wealth 
have escaped " scot free/' Before, this chapter be 
concluded, it will be shown that all the enemies 
England ever bad or ever will have perhaps, could 

*^irIlobert Feel's Speech, 30th April, 1833. The rule is 
applicable to every couiitry as well as this. 
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not have devised a more complete system for the 
ultimate ruin of the country, than the system of 
internal taxation, which is hourly pulling down to 
the lowest level every man who strives to support 
his family by the exercise of an honest, laborious 
pursuit. The taxed articles anatomized in the fore* 
going chapter (particularly those on malt, hops, 
and soap) are dreadful checks on industry, but 
when we come to add to them the following hideous 
list, the wonder is how great the salient principle, 
and how passive the feelings of Englishmen must 
be to have borne them in patience so long. 

The voice of the British public now loudly de- 
mands the abolition of the house and window tax 
on the following grounds : — 

1st. Inequality ; pressing severely on the poorer 
and middling classes of society, while unfeU by tiie 
rich, as demonstrated by the heavy assessments on 
the houses of the tradesmen, and the comparatively 
light taxation on the mansions of the wealthy. 

2nd. It is a tax on industry ; on light and air 
(the gifts of heaven) ; deteriorating the health of 
tbe people, by cooping them up in old and ill venti- 
lated tenements ; and preventing an extensive outlfty 
of capital, combined with modem improvements tn 
unison with the spirit of the age, 

Srd. The tax is levied on 16,000,000 out of 
24,000,000 ; and as its abolition in Ireland was con- 
sidered an act of justice, the same argument is of 
equal validity in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

4th. It is a war tax which was to have ceased 
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two years after the final cessation of hostilities ;* 
yet has Europe been in almost profound peace for 
eighteen years, but the tax still continues ; if faith 
be therefore broken with the public, it requires few 
moral scruples to extend the application of the 
principle to the abolition of the national debt, 
either as regards interest or capital* 

These are some of the leading arguments for 
the abolition of this obnoxious and vexatious impost, 
and before proceeding to show the fallacy of the 
arguments for its retention, it may be as well t9 
give some tabular views of the amount of the tax, 
and the manner in which it has been increased. 

A Parliamentary document gives the following 
account of th< 



* The tax on houses and windows is another of those taxes for 
which we are indebted to the ** Glorious Revolution.'* It was 
fint granted by the 9th money S|ct of William III. parliament 1. 
session 2, and levied at the rate of 2s. per annum on every in- 
habited house except cottages ; and on every such house having 
ten windows or more and under 202. six shillings per annum ; 
and on every house having twenty windows or more, ten shillings 
per annum. An additional duty on houses was granted by the 
Sid money act of Anne« parliament 3, session 2, being an addi' 
tional 10s. on every inhabited house having twenty windows or 
more, and an additional 20s. on every house having thirty 
windows or more. These additional taxes were granted but for 
32 years from Michaelmas 1710 ; but when the 32 years ex- 
ptfed, the promise to repeal them was forgotten ! The system of 
iur charging has rendered any ** additional* unnecessary since 
1792, as the next page shows. 
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Iliis .table; ddmonstniteK the rapid maboer' ia 
wbi^h the ]Kmie:«ad iiruidow'tax (but partlatdarly 
jtliei((i<Krr>wa8 aagnented between 1792: and ISftfif 
tix. ia Eaglandy from little more than (me milHon to 
upwards ef - three miStatu and a half sterling f. and 
in Scotland in 6?im a greater ratio* The tottd sum 
levied in Great Britain during thirty years is enor- 
mous. There are no .documents before me in the 
House of ^/onimons' Library, which give the return 
of the house and whuiow separate for England tod 
Scotland to a later period than 18JS1) and in order 
to continue our view of the tax, we must present 
the consolidated assessment for Great Britain since 
thattperiod. 

BO08X AVD WArSDW TAX tEVIBD IN ORBAT BBITAIN 

Fiioif 1822 TO 1832. 



Yean. 


Window Tax. 


HoaaeTaxJ 


total.' 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1822 


2,490,906 


1,223,079 


3,713,985 


1823 


2.068,246 


1,264,135 


3,332,381 


1824 


1,310,298 * 


1,255,479 


2,565,777 


1825 


1,255,618 


1,288,110 


2,543,728 


1826 


1,146,678 


1,247,962 


^,394,640 


1827 


1,151,674 


1,267,280 


2,418,954 


1828 


1,164,355 


1,295,972 


2,400,327 


1829 


1,163,862 


1,324,427 


2,488,289 


1830 


1,185,478 


1,361,825 


2,547,303 


1831 


1,178.470 


1,357,307 


2,535,777 


1832 


lj202,931 , 


1,390,983 


2,593,914 


Total 


15»318,&16 


14,276,659 


29,505,076 



* The diminution which i^ observable in the window 
tax column, in 1824, arose from exemptions in 1823, 
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by which half the tax was repealed ; and in lS2'5t 
634,936 houses out of 968,008 assessed in IBfti w 
not having more than seven windows^ were exempted 
from the tax. But the. house tax has never slacked 
progressing since 179S, when it did not amount to 
more than 170,000/. until 18d2» when it was nearly 
ten times that sum ! 

Of the unequal pressure of the tax on difTerent 
parts of the kingdom, it may be sufficient to refer 
to the table prefixed to this chapter ; it will be there 
seen that one county pays nearly half of the whole 
sum assessed. 

The following is the assessment for the year 1852 
on the principal towns in England : it is derived 
from a Parliamentary Return printed by order of 
the House of Commons, 15th February, 1833. 



PRINCIPAL TOWNS A88XS8EO TO 


THB HOUSE AND WINDOW TAX 




IN XNGLANO IN 1832. 






£ 




£ 


WettmiiiBter 


. 251,671 . 


Binningham 


17,75» 


London* 


. 157,853 


Cheltenham 


17,358 


Bsth 


. 48,184 




12,604 


LiTerpool 


. . . 47,640 


Kingston-upon-HuU 


11,559 


Brighton , 


. 80,000 


Newcastle-upoA-iyne 


11,045 


Bristol . 


. 25,529 


Leeds .... 


io,aos 


Sonthwark 


21,140 


Norwich .... 


lO^OM 


Manchester 


. 20,457 


Southampton . 


8,008 




Totah 602,474 




98^337 



* The India House is valued at 2^5002. per annum ; Bank of 
England at 16732. Mansion House 1500L Dukes ^Suther- 
land 39002. Devonshire 25002. Wellington 18502. Northum- 
berland 1500/. Norfolk 10002. United Service Club 13502, 
Crockford's 13202. Athensum, 13002. United Service Club 
junior, 12002. Oriental Club 1000/. Hulse and Co. 61« St. 
James's-street, 10002. 
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iS 








£ 


York 




7,941 


Croydon .... 5,100 


IVBttiagtaam 




6,886 


Shrewstrary 






. 6,17S 


BeadiDg • . 




6,18$ 


Chester 






. 5,166 


Deronpoit 




6,049 


Worcester 






4,761 


Ldccster 




5,837 


Leamington 






4,617 


Sheffield . 




5,409 


Portsea 






. 4,864 


Oxford 




5,294 


Portsmouth 






3,019 


Olmbrktge 




5,531 


Leamington ■ . 






4,617 




Totals 


48,582 


• 






37,822 



Thus the first eight named towns contribute up- 
wards of half a million sterling; the second not 
IOO9OOO/. ; the third not half the latter 8um» and 
the fourth scarcely more than the one-twentieth 
part of the first ; and let i^ be remembered that the 
inhabitants of the large towns contribute in a 
greater proportion to the. support of the state by 
the consumption of taxed articles of luxury.* 

In order to demonstrate more clearly the unequal 
manner in which the house-tax affects the metro- 
poliSy I avail myself of some most important facts 
which have been printed for the united parishes of 
Westminster, from the Returns before Parliament. 
These documents give the total number of houses in 
England and Wales which are assessed for the 
bouse duty (excluding, of course, the farm-houses, 
which are exempt, and which amount to 196,194 in 
number.) 

* The lughest asiessed houses in England and Wales (ex^ 
chum of London and Westminster) ate : 

Value. Duty. 

1. Thomas Cooper, Brighton.... £1150 £U8 2 

2. Richard Stuckey, ditto 1050 148 5 

dtat is, treble and quadruple the height of any of the country 
palaces of Britain! 
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The number of houses in England and Wales 
assessed at the 









. Of wbich numfacr 








. LondoDiMiddleBex, 








1 


indWestmiDBter 










contaim. 


£10 and undw f 16 amount to £1 16.030 


15.923 


1& .... 


20 




66,394 


13,093 


20 .... 


30 




74,499 


24,038 


30 .... 


40 




44,909 


18,734 


40 .... 


60 




26,027 


13,549 


60 .... 


60 




14,723 


8,036 


60 ..•. 


70 




10,264 


6,869 


70 .... 


80 




6,640 


3,227 


80 .... 


90 


• . « . 


4,817 


2,850 


90 .... 


100 




1,891 


1.084 


100 .... 


110 




4,093 


2,547 • 


no .... 


160 




4,091 


2,863 


160 .... 


200 




2,494 


1,917 


200 .... 


300 




1,925 


1,643 


300 .... 


400 




661 


487 


400 and upw 


aids .... 
Totals ... 


438 


419 




378,786 


116,279 



thus out of 378,786 assessed houses in England 
and Wales, the metropolis is charged with 11 6,279 ! 
and out of 989 houses rated at from SCO/, to 400/. 
and upwards, 906 are in London. When, indeed, 
we proceed to loolc at the splendid country Fesi- 
deuces of the British nobility, we might be tempted 
to think that we should find the titled, the wealtby, 
and the noble of the land contributing their fair 
share of revenue for the support of the burthensof 
the state. But no, it is grievous to fmd sucb is not 
thd case ; the palaces of England which have no 
equals in any part of the globe, pay less taxation as 
house duty, than shop and ware-rooms of the most 
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Straggling and humble trader of Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill, or any other of the great thorough- 
fares ; let the following Table prove the assertion.* 

* Since these pages haye been printed, a document has been 
laid before Parliunent, containing a list of 100 of the highest 
assessed houses in London and in the countiy ; but I do not 
think it weakens at all the arguments in favour of repealing the 
ditfy on the score of inequality, which is only one of the xeasons 
for abolishing the impost. It should have been stated whtn the 
rates mentioned in this paper were Jirtt imposed, and instead of 
merely giving 100 houses, 1000 ought at least to have been given. 
But does it not show that the highest assessed house in all Eng- 
land (independent of the metropolis) is a <aoem-Ar«epfr*s at 
Brighton f and that of even the 100 highest houses in the country 
valued at from 260/. to lOOOf. only twenty are the houses of the 
nobility, viz. two at 6001. one at 400/. two at 393L three 
at 350/. one at 235/. and. twelve at 3001. and that even a 
news-iDom at Liverpool is assessed at 265/. a-year 1 Even of 
100 of the highest assessed houses in London and Westminster, 
from 700/. to 3000/. there are but fifty-nine belonging to the 
nobility ; the East India House, Bank of England, Mansion 
House, Club-rooms, and other public places, forming with very 
few exceptions the principal objects of the House Tax. A repeal 
of this tax would enable the nobility themselves to live in more 
spedous aud siimptuous edifices. 

Colonel Evans^ in his speech the 20th June, fully proved thie 
inequality of the house and window tax by detailing the rate of 
assessment per foot, viz, while Northumberland House, Cfauring 
Cross, pays but ^d. per foot, a small grocer's shop next doer, 
is charged at the rate of uven $hillings per foot ! This sample 
may serve for London. At Bnghton, a linen-diaper's th<q> is 
rated at 260/. while a neighbouring noble duke's mansion is 
rated at only 100/. ! A grocer's shop at the same place, is 
valued at 160/. aad Lord Chichester's mansion at only 60/. I ! 
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It is painful to examine the foregoing picture, 
and nothing but an imperative sense of public duty 
could have induced the author to frame so a£9ict- 
ing a table from the facts developed by the parishes 
of Westminster. What, — an honest, a hard-work- 
ing tradesman, paying more house-tax than the 
proprietors of ** Stowe — Regal Stowe !"— of Belvoir 
Castle ! — of Blenheim ! — of Clumber!— of Eaton 
Hall ! cum multis aliis f — ^This must not be ; the 
rich owe it to themselves and to their country to 
abolish a tax which is so manifestly calculated to 
place them in an injurious point of view, and which 
is a detriment rather than a benefit to them. 

But let us glance hastily over the other man- 
sions of the nobility and aristocracy of the land, 
which are assessed at as high a rate as the Lud- 
gate-hill or Cheapside shopkeeper. 

Bedford County has twelve mansions belonging 
to Marquises, Earls, and Lords, and only four 
houses are valued above 60/. per annum, or 8/. I0s> 
a-year ! 

In BerkSf seven noble Lords are valued at 110/. 
per annum for inhabited house-duty, and therefore 
each coh tributes yearly to the support of the Go- 
vernment, 15/. lis. Sd. or nineteen principal 
chateaux in the county, two only (the highest) are 
valued at 150/. per annum, and ten at 110/. 

Bucks^ — Eighteen principal mansions-— only four 
valued above lOOZ. (from 15/. to 42/. a-year); seven 
at 100/. (14/. 13f. 4d) ; and five at 90/. (12/. 15«.) 

Cambridge, — One at 200/. (28/. ^s,)\ one at 
150/. (21/. 50; three at llOt (Ibl IU.)\ and 
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three at 100/. (14/, 3s. 4d. a-year);. yet, among 
other splendid mansions^ there are those of the 
Duke of Rutland, £arls Kiknorey, Hardwicke, 
Delaware^Bristpl ; Bishop of Ely ; Sir Vincent Cot- 

Chesttr^—Tsfo house- valuations above i 5 0/. or 2 1 /. 
a-j^r I Mansions of Marquises Westminster and 
Cholmondeley ; Duke of Leeds ; Lords Oombermere, 
Alvanley> Stamford, Crewe, and Delamere ; Bishop 
of Chester ; Sirs Mainwaring, Broughton, Brooke, 
Stauley, Leycester ; Astle and Lyme Parks, Boles- 
worth Castle, Capestkom, Mere, Booth, and Mar- 
pie Halls, $c. &c. 

Cornwall has but five house-proprietors, paying 
more than 11/. 6^. Sd, a-year, and those five are 
taxed only at the rate of 15/. 1 U« 8</. each ! There 
are hi this county the mansions of the Duke, of 
Northumberland; Earls Falmouth, Mount Edge- 
combe, and St. Germains ; Viscount Exmouth; Lords 
Grenville, Carteret, Clinton, and De Dunstanville ; 
Honourable Mrs. Agar ; Sirs Molesworth and St. 
Aubin, &c. [Which of these splendid residences 
aie valued at 70/. and 80/. per anpun^ ?] 

Cumberland has one house paying 28/. 6«. 8^. 
—one ditto 21/. 5«. These are the highest rates. 
Among the numerous dwellings in this county, are 
those of the Earls of Carlisle and Lonsdale ; Lords 
Wallace and Muncaster ; Bishop of Carlisle, Sir P. 
Musgrave, Hayton Castle ; Workington, Ponsonby, 
and Hutton Halls, &c. 

Derby has but two houses paying more than 
%^L lOi. a-year inhabited house-duty ; and yet 
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here are the residences of the Dukes of Devonsbiret 
Portland, and Rutland; Earl Chesterfield; Lords 
Sidmouth, Scarsdale, Harrington, Vernon, and 
Kinnaird; also, Melbourne Park, Willersly Castle, 
Tissington Hall, &c. 

Devon, three highest ratings 2SL 6s. Sd. a-year. 
Mansions of Earls Stanhope, Macclesfield, Morley, 
Fortescue, Viscount Sidmouth ; Lords Clifford, Cour* 
tenay, Rolle ; Bishop of Exeter ; Killerton Park, 
Tavistock Court,* Darlington House,t &c. 

Dorset y — One house taxed at 28/. 6s, Sd, a-year ; 
this is the highest, and yet there are in the county 
the seats of Earls Eldon, Shaftesbury, Brooke 
and Warwick, Digby, Ilchester ; Lords Rivers and 
Clinton, Countess Strathmore, Lady C. Darner, 
Parnham-house, Brianston, Studland, Kingston- 
hall, &c. Yet only one house valued at 200/. and 
paying 28/. 6s. Sd, inhabited house-duty I 

Durham, — No houses paying more douse- 
TAX THAN 14/. 3s, 4c/. pcr annum I Mansions 
of the Duke of Cleveland (Raby Castle), Lord Dur- 
ham (Lambton Hall), Marquis of Londonderry (Wy- 
nard Park), Earl of Scarborough (Lumley Castle), 
Bishop of Durham (Auckland Castle), Lord Ravens- 
worth, Lady Strathmore ; Brancepeth Castle, Crox- 
dale Hall, Axwell Park. Why the very butchers' 

* The seat of Sir B. Wrey, Bart, a superb mansion, with 
two fronts and four towers, and grounds upwards of seven miles 
in circumference. 

t Noble pile, 260 feet in length, hall 70 feet long, 40 feet 
wide. Chimney-piece fourt$en feet high. Seat of Mrs. Cham- 
pernoun. 
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sfaamblea in Whitechapel are assessed higher, and 
pay a greater amount of taxation on an equal 
amount of tenements, than any of those magnificent 
palaces in Durham I 

It is impossible to go through all the counties ; 
the reader is referred to the statement of facts of 
the united parishes of Westminster, if he be not 
satisfied with, a few more illustrations of a system 
productive of so much mischief, in bringing odium 
on the titled and wealthy, which they do not de- 
serve, and from which they derive no advantage. 

G/oi/ce«/erd— Eleven houses taxed above 2SL 68»Sd. 
a-year. Mansions of the Duke of Beaufort, Earlb 
Harrowby and Bathurst ; Lords Denorareu, Clifibrd^ 
Dynevor, Sherborne, Redesdale, Segrave, Ducie ; 
Sirs Codrington, Boevey, Bathurst, Hicks, Guise, 
and a great variety of noble buildings. 

Hants^^-^Two taxed houses above ^8/. 6s. 8d. a- 
year* Mansions of Dukes of Buckingham and 
Wellington ; Earls Portsmouth, Northesk, Carnar- 
von, jyialmesbury ; Marquis Winchester ; Lords Pal- 
merston, Bolton, Hood, and Rodney : Lady St. 
John, Bishop of Lincoln, Admiral Colpoys, A. Bar* 
ing,. &c. &C. 

Hereford. — Only two houses paying 11/. 6s* Sd. 
a-year, and the next highest paying 9/. IBs. 4d. 
a^year. Yet. do we find in this county, among 
many others, the seats of the Earls of Somers and 
Oxford ; of Ladies Southampton and Rodney ; of 
the Bishop of Hereford ; of Sirs E. Stanhope and 
J. G. Cotterell ; and Hampton Court (belonging to 

Q 
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J. Arkwright, Esq.) a magnificent building, with a 
park and grounds of eight miles^ pays the highest 
tax in the county ^ viz. 11/. 6tf. Sd. a-year. In 
the language of Lord Liverpool, '^ this is too bad." 

Hertford, — No house valued above 200/. per an- 
num ; two at £00/. or 28/. 6«. Bd. a-year ; five at 150/> 
Of 21/. 5s, a-year ; and two at 110/. or 15/. 11«. 8(/. 
Mansions of Earls Cowper, Verulam, Essex» Cla* 
rendon, and Hardwicke ; Marquises Salisbury and 
Bute ; Lords Melbourne, Lovel, Clanbrassili Rosei^ 
berry, Townshend ; Countess of Bridgewater, Col* 
ney House, Stagenhoe Park, Woodhall, &c. Thus 
two Marquises, six Earls, and four Lords, pay less 
taxes for their castles than any twelve shopkeepers 
in the Strand or Fleet-street. 

Huntingdon. — No hQuse valued above 100/. a-year 
among the mansions of the Duke of Manchestert 
Earls Aboyne, Fitzwilliam, and Kilmorey, Lord 
Bolton, Bishop of Lincoln, and the Countess of 
Sandwich. 

JTetif.'— No valuations above SOO/. per annum, or 
42/. 105. a-year. Mansions of Earls Amherst, Aber- 
gavenny, Cornwallis, Guilford, Aylesford, Thanet, 
Darnley, Caledon, Cowper, Winchelsea, Stanhope ; 
Lords Whitworth, Bexley, Sondes, Teynham, Sidney, 
Harris, Say and Sele ; Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marchioness of Londonderry, and a vast number of 
splendid seats. 

Lancashire, — But three houses rated above SOOi. 
per annum, or 42/. lO^. a-year among the man^ 
sions of the Duke of Hamilton, Earls Derby, Seftoo, 
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Balcarras, and Wilton ; Lords Carendishy Clifford, 
P«tre, Dfford, &c. 

Leicestershire. — Highest assessments are two 
mansions, which pay 28/. 6s. Bd.; two pay 
\6L 11 «• Sd, Among the mansions are those of 
the Dnke of Rutland, (Belvoir Castle, which pays 
^L 6«. Sd. a-yearl) Earls Denbigh, Howe, Ferrers, 
Chesterfield, and Harborough ; Lords Ponsonby, 
and Melbourne ; Marquis of Hastings, Lady Howe, 
Hon. C. Lamb, &c. Wapping, Bethnal Green, 
Ratcliffe, &c. contain more than eighteen humble 
dwellings, which pay as much to the state as Belvoir 
Castle. 

Lincolnshire. — One house pays 211. 5s.; two pay 
15L 1 Is. ; these are the highest assessments among 
the mansions of the Duke of St. Albans, Earls 
Ripon (Ooderich), Brownlow, and Lindsey; Mar- 
quis of Exeter, Lords Yarborough, Manners, Hunt- 
ingtower, Lady D'Eresby, Sir W. and Lady Welby, 
&c. 

Monmouthshire. — One house pays 14/. Ss. 4d. 
a year, another 121. os. Two pay 11/. 6f* Sd. 
These are the highest assessments on such man- 
sk>iis as Troy House (the seat of the Duke of Beau- 
fort), Llanvehangel Court (Lord Rodney), Trede- 
gar House (Sir C. Morgan), and ten equally splen- 
did courts and parks. 

Northumberland. — Three houses pay each 15/. 
11#. Sd. a year. This is the highest taxation for 
house duty on the mansions of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland (Alnwick Castle !), Earls Grey and 
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Tanker fille, Marquis of Waterford, Lord Kilbum, 
Sirs M. Ridley, J. Trevelyan, C. Monck, Rig^'t 
Hon. T. Wallace, &c, 

Northumpton. — ^One bouse pays 15/. lis. Bd. a 
year. Four pay 14/. 3s, ^d, per ditto. One 12/. I5s. 
These are the highest houses taxed amon^ the 
palaces, castles, and parks of the Duke of Grafton, 
Bochess of Buccleugh, Earls Westmoreland, Fitz- 
.William, Cardigan, Denbigh, Pomfret, Spencer, and 
Carysfort ; Bishop of Peterborough, Lords Lilford, 
C« Fitzroy, and Sondes; Mairquis of Northamp* 
ton. Sirs C. Knightley, J . Isham, &c.* 

Nottingham. — The six highest assessed houses, 
or rather castles, in this county, pay 28/. 6^. Sd. a 
year ; the principal mansions are those of the Dukes 
of Portland and Newcastle (Clumber), Duchess of 
Neircastle, Earls Surrey, Bathurst, and Manners ; 
Lords Altiioirpe, Rancliffe, Galway, Middleton ; 
Manners Sutton (Kelham Hall), Sirs T. W. White» 
Colonel Wildman, &c. 

Norfolk. — Highest inhabited house tax 28/. 65. 8J. 
a year. Principal residences are those of Earls 
Albemarle and Orford, Marquises Cholmondely 
and Townshend ; Lords Stafford, Suffield, Kensing* 
ton, Wodehouse, and Walsingham ; Dowager Lady 
Suffield, Bishop df Norwich, T. W. Coke (Holk- 
ham), Hon. F. Primrose ; Sirs W, Folkes, Jacob 
Astley, R. Bedingfield, and H. L. Warner, and W. 
B. Barings Esq. &c. 

• Drayton House, Stoke Park, Sanford Hall, &c. 
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Oxford has ODe house paying 4^/. 10«. a, year; 
t«ro ditto at 28/. 6«. M, and one at %\L.6&. . Vxmr 
cipal mansions, those of the Dukes of Beaufort 
and Marlborough ; Earls Guilford, Harcourt, Nor- 
manton, Macclesfield, and Jersey; Marquis of 
Chandos ; Bishops of Durham and of Oxford ; 
Lords Northwick, Cbetwynd, Le Despencer, So- 
merset, Churchill, and other grand parks. 

Rutland.' — One mansion pays 15/. Ws. Bd. a 
year, and two 14/. 3«. 4(/. per annum as house tax ; 
these are the mansions of the Earls of Winchelsea, 
Lonsdale, and Harborough ! 

Salop, — ^The two highest ratings in Salop are 
15/. 11 ^. Sd. a yeat. The principal mansions in 
the county are those of Earls Powis, Qower, and 
Liverpool; Lords Hill, Stafford, Berwick, and Ken« 
yon. 

Somerset. — ^The five highest ratings are 56L 13s, 
44* a year, which include the large inns and hotels 
in Bath and Bristol. The principal mansions are 
those of the Duchess of Beaufort ; Earls Carnaxvon, 
Egremont, Ilchester, Waldegrave, Powlett, Cork 
and Orrery; Lords Wellesley and Holland; Bi- 
shops of Bristol, Bath add Wells, &c. 

Steward has one rating at 45/. 10^. a year, pHQ 
at 28/.. 6;. Sd., and three at 21/. 5«. per annum* 
The mansions are those of the Marquises of Angle* 
sey and Stafford ; Earls Howe, Dartmouth, Shrews- 
bury, Ferrers, Bradford, Talbot, Harrowby, Stam- 
ford an4 Warrington; Lords St. Vincent, Bagpt, 
Townsendj Anson, Dudley and Ward; Sirs R. 
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Peel (Drayton Manor House), F. Burdett (Fore- 
mark), &c. 

Suffolk' — ^The highest rating in this county is 
one mansion at 15/. 11 5. %d, a year! Among the 
mansions taxed below that amount, are those of the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Grafton ; Earls Rochford, 
Stradbrooke, Bristol; Marquis of Hertford, Coun- 
tess of Dysart ; Lords Calthorpe^ Henniker, Rendle- 
sham, (Rendlesham House, purchased for 51,400/. 
since considerably improved, valued as worth 100/. a 
year, and pays 14/. Ss, 4(/. a year as house tax !) 
Bayning, and Huntingfield, &c. 

Surrey and Sussex are in like proportions to the 
foregoing. 

Warwick has only one house paying as high as 
42/. lOs. a year, among the mansions of five Earls, 
two Marquises, three Lords, and one Lady, one 
Bishop, and a variety of gentry. 

Westmoreland has only four houses paying so 
high as 21 L 5s, a year, among the mansions of 
Earls Lonsdale, Thanet, Lord Brougham^ Lady 
Fleming, Right Hon. T. Wallace, &c. " 

Wilts. — Highest rates, one at 42/. 10s. two at 
28/. 6s. Bd. and one at 21/. 5s. among the palaces 
of the Duke of Somerset ; Marquises Bath, Lans* 
downe (Bow Wood), Aylesbury; Earls Suffolk, 
Pembroke, and Radnor; Lords Arundel (Wardour 
Castle), Heytesbury, Bolingbroke, Douglas, Bishop 
of Salisbury, &c« 

Worcester has a Bishop's palace, the chateaux of 
a Dowager Marchioness, of five Noble Earls and 
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six Noble Lords, paying a tax equal, if not less than 
the shopkeepers of Cheapside ! 

York. — ^This immense county has four mansions 
paying each 421, lOs. as the highest rate of assessed 
house tax. The residences are those of the Dukes 
of Devonshire and Leeds; Archbishop of York; 
!p)arU Fitzwilliam, Darlington, Tyrconnel, Hare- 
wood, Mexborough, Thanet, Scarborough, Carlisle, 
and Mulgrave ; Lords Hawke, Stourton, Pradhoe, 
Grantham, Dundas, Howard of Effingham, Downe, 
Hotham, Middleton, Galway^ Wh^rncliffe, Althorpe, 
&c. and a host of others too tedious . to detail, yet 
do these splendid edifices pay less taxation than a 
similar number of lodging-houses in Marylebone ! 

Of the assessments in Wales, one county may 
serve as a specimen. — Radnor county has not a 
mansion paying more than 2L 5s. a year as house- 
duty! although it contains the residences of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, the Right Hon. F. Frankland 
Lewis, Sir J. B. Harford, Bart. R. Knighton, Esq. 
M. P. &c, all of whom are sworn to live in houses 
not worth more than 20/. a year, or less in value 
than the filthiest receptacles in the vilest lanes of 
the metropolis ! 

It would be supererogatory to comment on these 
distressing statements; I say distressing^ because 
no one who loves his country and its institutions 
can wish to see the proprietors of great wealth, and 
the noble and titled of the land, exempt in a great 
degree from the pressure of a tax which affects so 
grievously a large section of the industrious portion 
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of .the comaiunity; for it is thus that the social 
feelings of respect and veneration , which have long 
distipgnished Britain, are sapped and undermined^ 
the poor are made to feel that their, poverty exposes 
tbeoi to be treated with injustice, and they ace 
tsmght to look on the rich as the cause of their 
oppression. If, as some minister says, it is im 
possible to assess the house- tax on the .palaces of 
\he wealthy^ at the scale which should fairly ascend 
from the. 10/. householder to the millionaire, then 
that is one of the best reasons for the abolition Of 
the tax in toto. There is no difficulty in fairly 
assessing it in the crowded lanes and alleys of 
Westminster, but there is on the baronial castles---i 
surely this is the strongest argument which could 
be adduced. The middle and poorer classes of so^ 
ciety do not look with envy on the almost incalcuht-* 
ble wealth of those above them, but they look loo 
justice — they ask that they may not be called on to 
bear a burthen to which they are unequal, while 
those whose shoulders are broad are not required to 
participate in bearing the weight. He who is an 
euemy of the aristocracy of wealth and blood, 
hopes for the perpetuation of the present system 
until he thinks the time is ripe for his plots; — 
he who desires to avoid anarchy, to repel revola*' 
tion, points out the dangerous shoals, and urges on 
the Government a wiser and a safer course. 

It is alleged in palliation of the house, and wm-^ 
dow tax, that they do not affect the tenant, but 
fall upon the landlord* This assertion is easily 
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r<ipii^ to. If a person be desirous of renting a 
bousd^ his first question to the landlord is, ** What 
is ite rmd' you dtnwnd?'* The answer is 100^ 
aryear»- The intending tenant then immiediately 
inquires^ ** Pray how muck are the taxes?'*' 9,nd: is 
iafonaied fi&L If th^ tenant agree' to take the 
house for a term of years at a rent Of 100/. a-yeaf^ 
be certainly does not consider the Z5L taxes to be 
ioypart of the landlord's profits ; he does not pay 
tkem to the landlord; he struggles ai much as 
possible to get rid of, or to diminish those taxes (the 
Iftfidlord never troubles himself on the- sul^ject), and 
if they be repealed^ the amount remains in his own 
pockety the landlord having clearly no right to a' 
fsftfaing of the proceeds* if the house and window 
tax fell ;on the latter (as the Spectator ingehiously 
contends), he would not separate it from his rent^ 
be would be interested in the matter, and he would 
not allow the tenant to benefit by a remission. 
Moreover, if a tenant have omitted to pay the 
house and window tax for a year, and privily by 
Qight withdraw all his chattels therefrom, the Go- 
▼erBment oannot seize on the empty house, which' 
is alone the property of the landlord^ in order to 
meet the defalcation. If the editor of the Spectator 
eater a grocer's shop^ and require* a pound of tea 
tOibe furnished him, for. which he pays 55. (one-half 
of which is a tax levied by the Government), he 
sofely d^s not consider that the duty of 2$. Qd> out 
of ;5«. falls on the grocer^ — its incidence is on the 
consumer, the Editor and his family. A house is 
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like any other commodity offered for sale, its fixed- 
ness makes no difference ; for a large wooden dwell- 
ing-house on rollers is liable to a tax, as well as if 
it were built of brick or stone, provided it have a 
certain number of windows, and be rated at a cer- 
tain value. If a man be desirous of speculating in 
the stage-coach business, and hires a coach for a 
year from a builder in Long Acre, the buil(ler lets the 
carnage for the year required, as a landlord would 
a house; but the tax levied on stage-coaches is 
not paid by the builder, he has nothing to say to it ; 
the speculator who rents the carriage pays the tax 
while using the coach, as the tenant does for a 
house, but neither can consider the house-builder 
or coach-builder as the persons who pay the impost 
levied by the state: in all the three cases given 
(the consumer of tea, the stage-coach driver, and 
the shopkeeper,) the taxes fall on the consumer. 

Why is it that tithes form so obnoxious a charge ? 
Do they fall upon the wealthy proprietor, or upon 
the industrious cultivator? Certainly not on the 
former. When a man is desirous of taking a farm, 
he ascertains what the tithe is, as soon as he hears 
the amount of rent. The lay or clerical impro- 
priator does not look to the landlord^ he looks to 
the farmer for the payment of tithe ; and if he 
choose to remit his demand, or to lessen it, the be- 
nefit is to the tenant, not to the first owner. These 
lengthened remarks are due to a statemei^t coming 
from a journal of such high character and talent as 
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the spectator, and the public will decide who is in 
the right. 

Sir Henry Pamell says, that '^ the effort which 
was made in IS25 to obtain a repeal of the as- 
sessed taxes, was founded on a total misconception 
of the comparative effects of different kinds of 
taxes on the interests of the people. No advan- 
tage would have arisen from the repeal of those 
taxes beyond the mere relief from so much taxatum"* 
Bat if it were only a relief from ' so much taxation/ 
would not that be a boon to the impoverished mid- 
dle classes of society? The Right Honourable 
Baronet may not feel any pressure from the amount 
of the house aiid window tax ; he pays none in 
Ireland ; but those who wear a tight shoe know best 
where it pinches them. But on a broader principle 
than mere individual relief I contend for the abo- 
lition of this tax, and that too on the score of the 
very arguments used by Sir Henry Pamell, namely, 
that it is a grievous tax on industry. Were the house 
and window tax repealed, how much capital would 
be instantly set afloat ; entire streets of old houses 
would be immediately pulled down ; bricklayers, 
stone-masons, lime-burners, slaters, sawyers, carpen- 
ters, painters and glaziers, ironmongers, upholsterers, 
&c. would be immediately in general demand, and all 
the trades connected with houses would find ample 
employment: the genius of our architects would be 
employed in devising the most elegant structures, 

* Financial Reform, p. 34. 
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ttfttrftmnielled by the number of windows, or the 
too wealthy appearance which buildings might as- 
soni^* Our stneets would be widened and well 
ventilated; ^instead of numerous families cooped 
up together in a single tenement, where as lodgers, 
little feeling of self-independence can exist, they 
would be scattered over the land, enriching, adorn- 
ing, and beautifying the country. 

PAPER. 

The tax on this article is highly obnoxious, in 
two points of view ; first, as it affects a great num- 
ber of tradesmen whose business is in a great mea- 
sure dependent on the manufacture and use of 
paper;* and, secondly, from the powerful check 
which it gives to the progress- of education, science, 
and knowledge, and to the diffusion of truth by 
enhancing the price of books. 

The tax varies from 30 to 200 per cent, ad valo* 
rem on the different sorts of paper, and, as in other 
excised articles, the 200 per cent, duties are paid 
by the coarse paper which is consumed by the 
middle and lower classes of society, and the 
30 per cent tax by those who use the finest de- 
scriptions of paper I Writing, coloured, or wrap- 

* Compositors, printers, type-founders, machinists, inkmskOTS, 
engravers, booksellers, stationers, artists, lithographists, binders, 
paper-stainers and hangers, card-makers, and several other 
trades dependent also on the foregoing — such as millwrights, 
carpenters, smiths, iron and brassfounders, wireworkers, woollen 
manufactttiers, dealers in rags, authors, musicians, &c. 



pia^*paper, caifds,.iand pastebpaidt. pvySdr. per lb. 
duty (28s. per cwt*); thi» tscalied Igt class. Tbi 
'^Dd class paper muit be made ^wholly of tarred ropti\ 
from which the tar has not been extracted { the XtiH 
on it is l|d. per lb. (1.4s4 per cwt.) ; bat if th^ mH* 
terials used in the. 2nd class paper h€ formed ittto 
millboards or scaleboerds, a tax is then levied to 
the extent of ^^d. per lb. or 2 Is. per cwt.* 

This is a precious specimen of legislative inteN 
ference with a most important branch of trade. 
Independent of the oppressiveness of the duty, caoL 
any thing (as Mr. M'Culloch justly observes in his 
valuable Commercial Dictionary) be more preposte*^ 
rously absurd than to interdict the manufacturer of 
wrapping-paper from using any other material thtUi 
tarred ropes? Tarred ropes,, since the more general 
me of chain-cables, have become every year dearer; 
while, the material rejected in sorting the rags for 
the preparation of fine paper is rendered quite use- 
less, as wrapping-paper made from it would be sub* 
jected to an additional tax of 14s. per cwt. I f 

* The tax oo paper in 1805 was only levied to the extent of 

74,304^ ; in 1822 it was rated to the amount of 528,178<. 

The quantity of paper excised in 1829 was 

England. Scotland. lireland. 

1st class ... lbs. 38,619,721 ... 6,085,995 ... 1,501,462 
2nd do. ... 11,555,311 ... 1,079,800 ... 577,734 

Millboards ... cwts. 25,395 ... 4,185 ... 254 

The quantity of 1st and 2nd class paper excised in England in 

1822 was about 50,000,000 lbs. of which nearly 34,000,0001b8. 

was 1st class paper; in 1823 the 1st class paper made was 

38,927,788 lbs. 

t The tax on mill, scale, and pasteboard in 1792 was but 
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But it 18 not merely the amount of the tax (high 
as it is) that is alone to he deplored ; as described 
under the article goapf tke excise regulations are of 
so annoying a nature as considerably to enhance 
the prime cost of the article. The laws (says a 
correspondent of Mr. Poulett Thompson) '* are so 
scattered and confused as to render it almost im- 
possible for anybody to have a knowledge of them, 
and frequently what is a great annoyance to an 
honest man is no check to a rogue. They confer 
almost unlimited power on those who have the 
administering of them over the property of all who 
come under their influence." 

Another manufacturer says, ** We are bound to 
give 24 or 48 hours' notice (according to the dis- 
tance the exciseman lives) before we can change 
any paper, and to keep it in our mills for 24 hours 
afterwards before we can send it to market^ unless 
it has been reweighed by the supervisor. We must 
have the different rooms in our manufactories letter- 
ed ; moreover, engines, vats, and presses numbered, 
aud labels pasted on each room. Should we lose 
one label, the penalty is 200/. I " "I (continues 
the manufacturer) generally write a request for 500 

6s. lOd. percwt. ; in 1822 it was 27s. per cwt. ! The tax on 
veUum in 1792 was 3s. 5d. per dozen, and the quantity made 
2380 dozen ; in 1822 it was 7s. per dozen, and the quantity 
made not more than 2480 dozen. The tax on parchment in 
1792 was Is. 8d. per dozen, and the quantity made 31,564 dozen ; 
in 1822 it was 3s. 5d. per dozen, and the quantity made but 
39,452 dozen. The licence on paper-makers, &c. was raised 
from 22. in 1792, to 4Z. in 1822. 
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labels to the excise at one time, and should any 
one get into my mill and steal or destroy them, the 
penalty would be one hundred thousand pounds sier* 
Ung!" 

The manufacturer must have a yearly licence ; a 
mill with one vat pays as much duty as a mill with 
ten vats : there are most vexatious and very nume- 
rous provisions as to entries, weighing, sorting, 
folding, labelling, removing, &c. and such ruinous 
penalties attendant on any infraction, intentional or 
unintentional, of the excise regulations, that if the 
whole community in- the United Kingdom were sub- 
ject to them, they would not be borne with for one 
week. Taxation and oppressive enactments have 
in this, as in every other article, checked consump- 
tion. Mr. Colquhoun, in 1813, estimated the va- 
lue of paper annually produced in Great Britain at 
2,000,000^ sterling; Mr. M'CuUoch values the 
quantity made in the United Kingdom in 1831 at 
1,200,000/. which is produced by seven hundred 
paper-mills in England, eighty in Scotland, and 
not more than eight or ten in Ireland; about 
S5,000 individuals are engaged in the trade, and 
the excise duty (or, as it ought always to be term- 
ed, tax) amounts to more than three times as much as 
the total wages of the workpeople employed!* 

The baneful effects, and indeed manifest injus- 
tice, of levying a tax on the material of which 

* for a concise but excellent view of the early history and 
manafacture of paper> the reader may with pleasure peruse 
M'Cttlloch's admirable Dictionaxy. 
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Ufoks^ are composed will be fully admitted, when 
it is known that one book in three, and nineteen 
pamphlets . in twenty, do not ' pay the expenses 
incurred in their publication. Thus, whether the 
publisher sells a dozen copies out of an impression 
of five hundred copies, or whether he sells the whole 
impression, the duty is 'alike levied, on him; and 
indeed he must meet the demand of the tax-gatherer 
before he o£kt a copy of his wares for sale, and the 
tax on a thousand, or two thousand volumes, is 
levied when, perhaps, not fifty have been sold ! f 

No modification of this iniquitous tax would be- 
nefit the public ; were the tax even reduced to half 
its present amount, the syrveillance of the excise- 
n^an would remain ; a substitute must therefore be 
found for the 756,139/. a year now levied on this 
ingenious and indispensable part of our nationid 
industry.. 

That beautiful branch of our domestic manufac- 
tures termed '* paper-hangings," and which goes 
under the usual denomination of stained, prmtedy or 
painted paper, has also suffered from the effects of 

* Since the text was writteD, I have received Mr. Foulett 
Thompson's admirable speech on taxation, in which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman characterizes the duty on paper as, ** in/acl, 
a tax upon seience, upon knowledge, on the diffution oftdncw- 
Hon, and of useful information," — [p. 32, Bidgeway.] This 
j& strong language for Mr. Thompson in 1830, and it is to Ite 
hoped the public will soon reap the advantage of it. 

t The paper and boards for 500 copies of an octaro work, at 
10s. a volume, would cost about 50L of which nearly 15/. is 
duty (tax) levied by the Government! 
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tasation, aa will be seen from the following table laid 
before ParliameDt last moath (May), in which it ap- 
pears that the manufacture haa been nearly statioa- 
ary for tea yeara, and, for aught we can tell, since 
179iS, when the tax theieon was fixed at l|d. per 
yard, at which rate it has ever since continued. 
"Die tax, asjiistly observed by the Spectator, is also 
very unequally levied, being from 60 to 70 per cent. 
on the inferior kinds, and dimlaiahing to almost 
10 per cent, as it becomes applicable to the finer 
qnalities. When the good sense of Ministers has 
abolished the duties on priUed cottons, surely they 
ought not to retain onie on printed paper ? 



SUued or Painted Paper paying duty in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland for ten years, demonstrating 
no increased consumption in consequence of heavy 
taxation. 
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GLASS 

Stands next to paper as a melancholy instance of the 
fiscal rapacity of the Revolution Ministers. This 
extraordinary substance, which Dr. Johnson sa elo^ 
quently described as * at once in a high degree solid 
and transparent, — which admits the light of the suo, 
and excludes the yiolence of the wind--extends the 
sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, 
charming him> at one time, with the unbounded 
extent of the material creation, and at another, with 
the endless subordination of animal life— supplies 
the decay of nature, and succours old age with 
subsidiary sight; thus facilitating and prolonging 
the enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenues of 
science, and conferring the highest and most last- 
ing pleasures,* — this truly wonderful body has 
suffered to a great extent from the malign in- 
fluence of the tax-gatherer. Irksome and painful 
as is the task to trace the desolating and blighting 
track of an ill-omened bird of prey, we must fulfil 
it. The five kinds of glass manufactured and rated 
are l.JUnt-glasSf or glass of lead; i. plate-glass^ or 
glass of pure soda ; S, crovm-^glassy the best win- 
dow-glass ; 4. broad'glassy a coarse window-glass ; 
and 5. bottle^ or coarse green glass. A return pre* 
sented to the House of Commons in IS2S, contains 
the following remarkable figures, demonstrative of 
the decrease of the glass trade from 1792 to 18«2. 
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GLX68 MADS AVJ> VJfTY LIVISD T3BAX0N IN 1792 AND IK 1838. 



Denominftioiu. 


1792. 


1822. 


In- 
creased 
Tax 
ft-om 
1792. 


Pimi- 

Manu- 

flieture 

fh>m 

1792. 


Cwts. 
made. 


Rate of 

Tax per 

cwt. 


Cwts. 
made. 


Rate of 

Taxper 

cwt. 


Flint and Fhial - 
Broad Glass - - 
Crown, or Sheet 
Cast-plate - - - 
Common bottles - 


56,016 

22,609 

90,419 

4,090 

257,936 


£ 8. d. 
1 1 5 
8 

16 

1 1 5 
4 


52,438 
7,921 

78,088 

* 

^240,357 


£ 8. d. 
4 18 
1 10 
3 13 6 

8 2 


jg 8. d. 

3 16 7 

1 2 

2 17 6 

8 2 


cwta. 

8,578 

14,688 

12,831 

4,090 

17,579 


Totals and Average 


431,070 


14 2 


878,864 


2 7 6 


8 4 3 


52,266 



Let tjbe advocate of taxation ponder well on the 
foregoing table. It would be an insult to the un- 
derstanding of the reader to comment on it In 
1795 the rise in the taxation on glass begiem ; and 
to take the first denomination as a standard, the 
duty on flitt was raised from 1/. Is. 5d. to 2L 9s. 
and progressivelyy by Mr. Vansittart in IBIS, to 
4L 188. ! The efiect of this increased taxation was 
immediately to decrease consumption, thus : — 



CONSUHPTION AND TAXATION ON FLINT GLASS. 



1792 
1793 
1794 



cwts. 

61,410 •) Tax 
56,367 > per cwt. 
67,616j 2l8. 6d. 



1796 
1796 
1797 



cwts. 

49,2181 Tax 
49,166 > per cwt. 
48,463j 49s. 



174,292 



146,847 



DIMINXSBEB CONSUMPTION. 

37,445 cwts. . 



INCXSASSD TAXATION. 

27s. 7d. per cwt. 



The elasticity, ingenuity, and industry of our 
manufacturers was beginning to enable them to 

* There it nothing stated for this period. 
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rise above this augmented taxation, when down 
pounced the Chancellor of the Excheqaer, the mo- 
ment he observed production on the increase, and, 
as sure as misery succeeds to crime, so sure was 
production again checked ; for we find that, on 
two periods of thirteen years each, the consumption 
of flint glass was 



COMSUMPTIOK. 

From 1800 to 1812 ... 
From 1813 to 1825 ... 



Decreased consumption 453,682 



TAXATION* 



cwts. 
827,147 I Tax 
373,466 Tax 



£ s. 

2 9 per cwt. 

4 18 <iitto. 



Increase . 2 9 



Thus,- while taxation was dottbiedf consumption was 
•lessened nu^e than one-kalfl 

In 18,%5 the duty was reduced. from dSs. to 56d. 
per.cwU (still upwards of 100 per.osBl* on flints 
glass,) and once more the .consumption began Jto 
ascend, as will be observed on examining the four 
last years of the Parliamentary returns, subsequent 
to the reduction. 



CONSUMPTION. 

cwt. 
From 1822 to 1825 ... 100,067 
From 1825 to 1829 ... 190,384 



Increased consumptioii 90,317 



TAXATION* • 

8. ■• 

. • 98 per cwt. 



Decrease 



56 ditto. 
42 



These tabular facts cannot be gainsayed: they 
prove in the most irrefutable manner the baneful 
consequences of taxation, more especi^ly on articles 
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of domestic U9e^ and of borne mamxfacture. The 
article of ''broad,*' <^ coarse window-glass, is a 
most striking instance of the doctrine. 

CONSUMPTION OP BAOAO GLASS IN GBBAT BRITAIN. 

cwts. 
From 1789 to ia09 ... 402,716 Low taxation.* 
From 1810 to 1829 ... 160,572 High taxation. 

Decreased commmption . 242,144 

This decrease is very remarkable in an article of 
such general use, and which is formed of such 
cheap materials as soap-boilers' waste, kelp, and 
sand, in the proportion of ^.1-1. That it is not 
owing to a more extended use of crown-glass is 
evident, from the fact of that article having also 
suffered from the impolitic system pursued- by the 
Exchequer. Even common- bottle*gla»s, which 
may be made from a mixture of clay, lime, sand, 
and salt, has suffered materially from the gripe 
of the tax-man. 

BOTTLE GLASS CONSUMED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CONSUMPTION. CONSUMPTION. 

cwt cwt. 

1791 ..* 242,6841 Tax 1827 ... 218,033*) Tax 

t792 ... 238,127 > 48. 1828 ... 224,864 > 8s. 2d. 

llfOa ..» 250,152 J per cwt. 1829 ... 209,862 J per cwt. 

730,963 652,759 



* The duty during the early part of the first period was 8s. 
per cwt. and the consumption was, in 1789, 24,194 cwt. ; in 
the latter period, (viz. from 1810 to 1829,) 308. per cwt. ; and 
the consuiDplion in 1829 was only 6869 cwt. being a decrease in 
forty years, on 6he year, of 17,325 cwt. t 
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After a lapse of thirty-six years, we find the con- 
sumption lessened by nearly 100,000 cwt.* This is 
admitted by the present Right Hon. the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who says, that, 
*' Notwithstanding the increase of population and 
genei^l luxury, the cbnsumption has been kept 
down by an improvident system, as it is actually 
now less than it was thirty-five years ago." 

Mr. Tliompson also most justly observes, that 
** the duty is fair from being the greatest evil,'^ there 
being thirty-two clauses, regulations, and penalties 
in the act for the taxation of glass, all exceedingly 
vexatious to the manufacturer, and, as iii malt, 
soap, d^c« all to be paid for by the public before the 
excised article reaches them: for if men be sub* 
jected to annoying^ impolitic, harassing, and even 
wasteful regulations in the exercise of their trade!, 
by the. stupid and perverse enactments of the legist* 
lature, it is but natural for them to lay a heavier 
charge on the article sold, as some indemnification 
for what they suffered. 

It is a pleasure to refer to the luminous observa- 
tions of Mn Thompson on this interesting subject 
in his celebrated speech on taxation. ^* The duty on 
flint glass is 6d. per lb., and when made it sells for 
only Is. But the Excise officer has the power of 
imposing the duty either when the glass i» in the 

. * The glass*makers and tax on every glass-house was 

Number. Tax. 

In 1792 76 ... £10 

In 1822 ... 84 ... £20 
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pot, (and worth 3d. per lb.) or after it has been, 
turned out, (6d. per lb.) the glass, when turned ont^ 
gaining 100 per cent. It is found more advan- 
tageous to the revenue to exact the duty on glass 
in the pot, at 8d., and in this way the duty is 
raised to 7d. Nor is this all. The manufacturer is 
driven by this method into the necessity of pro- 
ducing frequently an article whi6h he does not 
want. The fine glass being made from the middle, 
and the coarse from the top and bottom, he fre- 
quently only wants fine glass, and he would remit 
the flux of the coarser parts, if he had not paid the 
duty upon it : but, of course, he is unable to do 
so.'' The whole cost of the excise to the con- 
Sttmer, besides the duty, (which is 100/. per cent.) 
is 25 per cent, and the inconvenience and op- 
pression from the frauds that daily take place are 
indescribable. These circumstances, together with 
the inability of the manufacturer to make experi- 
ments, especially in colours, are rapidly causing 
Our . complete expulsion from the continental glass 
market. 

The quantity and declared value of glass ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to all parts of the 
world by a parliamentary return, was in 

1827 1828 1829 1880 

Qiian%.... cwtB.28M97 216,895. . 202.7C|a I89,7£i7 

Declared value £625,715 491,211. 467,819 394,314 

» » ^- . . . 

. The decreased exportation has .been progressive, 
and were it not for the extending consumption in 
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our colonies, tbe diminution would be yet more. 

striking. 
The decreased exportation to several countries has 

been thus: — 

1827< ' 1828. 1839. 1830* 

France cwts. 218 204 166 . 113 

Portugal 14,715 10,966 11,766 4,689 

Prussia, &c.. ...... 11,267 7,016 9,361 10,153 

United States 60,490 37,472 22,995 22,207 

South America .... 4,212 5,387 4,658 3,4§6 

Total decrease*. . 90,902 61,034 48,930 40,667 

The system of drawbadcs (one of the easiest 
sources of fraud) has been carried to an- immense 
extent in pretended shipments of glass, when the 
boxes in reality contain for the great part, stones^- 
lead, or other heavy substances. . Mr. Thompson- 
entreated the House of Commons to remark that the 
gros^ duty on glass for 1328, amounted in Great 
Britain alone (Ireland excluded), to 950,103/. and 
the net duty to only 586,770/. the difference bein^ 
either returned or sacrificed in the collection ; and' 
thus, for the sake of such a sum as half a milliotty 
a charge of collection on nearly one million is in- 
curred. The duty and drawback on glass for the 
United Kingdom on the three subsequent years was^ 

1829. 1830. 1831. 

Duty received £977,076 831,816 736,510 

Drawback 367,498 224,092 203,764 

NetDuty..^^. 609,578 607,724 532,74^ 
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: This article may well be summed up with aa 
enumeration of a few of the complex and harassing 
excise restrictions to which this ingenious and va- 
luable branch of our industry is subjected: those 
wbo doubt the advantage' of entirely abrogating the 
tax on glass, must have notions of finance and 
pcdittcal economy which the writer fairly confesses 
he cannot comprehend. 

All glass^makers must take out a licence, renew- 
able annually, which costs' 20/L for each glass^ 
house ; and they must make entry at the next Ex* 
cise Office of all workhouses, furnaces, pots, pot^ 
chambers^ annealing arches, warehouses, &c. under 
a penally of ftOOL No pot is to be charged 
without giving twelve hours previous notice, in 
writing, of the time of beginning, the weight of 
metal and species of glass, on pain of 50/. If, 
after notice given, and a gauge taken by the officer, 
any material or preparation be put into any pot, a 
penalty of 50/. is incurred ; but if the manufacture 
be of flint glass, the penalty is 200/. Manufacturers 
of flint glass are allowed three hours for beginning 
to charge tbeir pots, after the time specified in 
their notices. Entries of the quantities made are 
to be made in writing, upon oath, and the duties 
paid monthly in London,, and every six weeks in 
the country. Duty upon materials lost or spoiled^ 
is allowed for upon due proof being made of the 
fact. Officers at all times, by day and night, are 
to have access to the workhouse, and to gauge the 
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materials, and mark the pots as they think fit; 
any attempt to obstruct the officers so employed^ 
incurs a penalty of 200Z. ; the counterfeiting, alter- 
i&g, or effacing any marks made by the officers, is 
visited with a penalty of 500/«, a penalty of 200/. 
being also imposed upon any one procuring or con- 
niving at its being done. Officers are entitled to 
take samples, not exceeding four ounces, out of 
each pot, paying for them, if demanded, Jd. an 
ounce. The whole of the metal intended to be 
manufactured into common glass bottles, is to be 
worked within sixteen hours next after the same 
shall be begun, and when the bottles are deposited 
in the annealing arches, manufacturers are again, 
in the presence of the officer, to charge each pot 
with fresh materials other than broken glass, not 
less than 60 lbs., and declarations are to be deli- 
vered in writing of the number of such bottles, on 
penalty of 100/. 

Manufacturers of glass bottles are to affix proper 
hooks or staples, with scales and weights, to be ap- 
proved of in writing by the surveyor or supervisor, 
under a penalty of 50/.; the using any false or 
insufficient scales or weights in the weighing of 
bottles, incurs a penalty of 100/. Notices are ndt 
to be given for drawing out bottles, only between 
eight o'clock in the morning and six in the after- 
noon. No cTOwn glass, or German sheet glass, or 
broad or spread window glass, shall be made of great- 
er thickness, excluding the centre of bullion, and 
the selvage or rim thereof, than one-ninth part of ah 
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inch^ ualess notice shall have been given that it was 
intended to manufacture the metal into plate glass, 
and the duty on plate glass be paid thereon* {Statvte$ 
in Burns' Justice, Marriott's Ed. vol. ^^ pp. 186^288.)^ 



BRICKS AND TILES. 

It required a stretch of ingenuity to devise a tax 
upon bricks — ^upon baked clay ! Shame — shame I — 
is this the way to encourage the internal industry 
of a country ?. Is the marble of the palace to be 
untaxed, while the poor man's mud bovel is excisieMi 
from top to bottom? If bricks are to be taxed, 
why not stone ? But it is invidious, perhaps, to 
draw analogies ; certainly, however, the rough ma- 
terials of a nobleman's, mansion could better bear 
taxation than the farmer or tradesman's humble 
cottage. It is not necessary to comment on tiles, 
because Lord Althorpe has resolved to reduce the 
tax ; in this, however, as well as in the article, glass, 
it could be clearly shown that taxation has mate- 
rially impeded consumption. 

The tax on bricks in 179^ was %s. 6d. per 1000, 

. * The following table of home consumption has been found 
since the foregoing pages went to press : — 



• 


Flint and 
Plate Glass. 


Glass Botaes. 


Broad Glass. 


• ■ 

Ponr years, to 1793 . . 
Four years, to 1825 . . 

• < 

Decresised consumption 


cwls. ' 
190,000 
167,000 


cwts. 
881,000 
697,000 

• • 


cwts. 
90,000 
34,000 


23,000 


184,000 56,000 
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and there were 807,956,239 used in that year: the 
tax was subsequently raised to 5s. lOd. per 1000» 
and thirty years after, the consumption of bricks 
was no greater thaln 179iB. 

The quantity of bricks made in England and 
Wales is now on the decrease. 

1827 1828 1829 

^Jj^ I No. 1,103,379,404 1,078,937,640 1,109,690,702^ 

The tax on the different sorts isi for common 
bricks, 58, iOd» per 1000 ; for large ditto, 10*. per 
2000; for polished ditto, I2s. lOJ. per 1000; and 
for large polished, 2«. 5d. per 100 !! ! 

The amount of tax levied on bricks in Great 
Britain in 1831 (Ireland is exempt from the tax) 



wag- 



on common bricks 
On large ditto • 
On polished ditto | 
Extra ditto ditto 
Extra large ditto 



£. ». d. 

333^94 

1,445 

4,374 

102 

2 8 4! 



Total 339,417 8 4 



* Increased taxation here, as in every other instance, defeated 
the very objects it had in view ; the income derived by the Go- 
vernment on bricks and tiles, has thus lessened :— 



1823 .. 


£407,239 


1828 .. 


£364,421 


1824 .. 


481,685 


1829 .• 


373,028 


1825 .. 


620,800 


1830 .. 


360,506 


1826 .. 


467,410 


1831 .. 


37^5,095 


1827 .. 


374,830 


183^ .. 


374,250 



Total 2,351,964 Total 1,847,300 

Being a decrease en the latter five years of ha{fa millwn sterl. ! 
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We now come to enquire what ia the effect of 
the Excise laws, and we find in this as in every 
other instance, ' the trail of the serpent is xroer them 
allJ By the 17 Geo. 111. c. 4S, bricks made for 
sale in England must be 8 J inches long, 2 J inches 
thick, and four wide; the size of the sieves for sift* 
ing coal-ashes to mix. with the clay, must not ex- 
ceed a quarter of an inch between the meshes ; the 
reader, however, iviil see most clearly the onerous 
nature of the laws governing this simple branch of 
rural employment, in the following admirable para- 
graph from the Spectator :-* 

' Notice must be given of the intention to begin 
makings under the penalty of 100/. The size, the 
form, and it may be said, the quality of the article, 
is prescribed, and the size of the sieve is fixed* 
The articles are chargeable with the duty (subject 
to an allowance of 10 in the 100 for waste) directly 
as they come from the mould. From the nature of 
the manufacture, this is, however, insufficient, and 
the same raw material may have to pay the duty 
several successive times. For as all the- processes 
take place in the open air, the article is liable to be 
i^iared, or even destroyed, by heat, by cold; or by 
rain ; and, when a batch has successfully esca|)ed 
the elements, there is still the ordeal of the kiln. 
Thus, when the bricks, on leaving the mould, are 
$et upf they may be destroyed by frost in a single 
i^bt. After re-working and repaying, they may 
be washed away,^ or otherwise damaged, by a storm 
or land flood. If the material, or any part of it, is 
saved, it is again re-worked, the duty is again 
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levied) aod: the bdcks are placed in damp / Wtere 
they my, from accident^ turn put shaky^ or be 
altogether apoiled. For natural dska, the consum* 
ec8 of a manufacture must, of cour$e, pay ; but^ in 
the present caae» the premium of insurance is. very 
gteatly raised by the tax, whilst the risk itself is 
very greatly increased by the regulations. For in-* 
stance, when the bricks are once set up, there they 
must remain till the officer has ^ brought them to 
diarge/. or what is virtually the same, has given 
permission to remove them, although their noo« 
removal should subject them to be injured dr de» 
stroyed. Every spot, where they are placed during 
the process of a manufacture must be eniereeU If, 
from accident, carelessness, or design, they are put 
in aa unentered place, the maker is subjected to a 
penalty of 50L After all, the duty only yields 
$65,OO0Lt from which there is to be deduct^ the 
expense of the collection. Tliis is very consider^ 
able> for brick-fields are scattered all over the 
country, and frequently eatablished for a temporary 
purpose,— --as when houses are to be erected in a 
remote neighbourhood, or wheji brick*earth is found 
upon the intended site, and the builder turns brick •> 
maker for the nonce.* 

Suffice it to say, that prudence and sound poUcy 
point out bricks as an object which ought no longer 
to be subjected to the irksome supervision of. the 
exciseman, or the cupidity of the. state;, for the 
removal of the tax in Great Britain, particularly in 
conjunction with the house and wiiftiow*duty, wquld 
give c(»sidsrable facility to industry* 



Ill 
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EDglishmen are fond of lauding their own liberty, 
and exclaiming against the despotism of other 
countries : let them look to the system of taxation 
at home, and pluck the mote out of their own 
eyes. Does Russia, or any other absolute Govern- 
ment, levy a tax of 50,000/. a-year on the washers- 
woman's starch ? No ! Yet the people of Great 
Britain have a tax of 9^ per lb. levied on this 
simple article !* 

Excessive taxation, even in starch, has dimtnish^- 
ed consumption> as will be seen by comparing I79t 
with 1822. 



1792. 




1822. 




Consumption. 


Tax. 


Contumption. 


Tax- 


8,454,716 lbs. ... 


3|d. 


5,041,88411)8. ... 


did. 



A falling off in thirty years of nearly three mil- 
lion and a half pounds weight ! In fact, the con- 
sumption of 1829 was only 5,554,874 lbs. or still 
3,000,000 lb». weight less than in 1792 ! 

The number of starch-makers in 1 792, excised at 
a licence of 5/. each) was fifty^four, and the number 
in 1822, under a licence of 10/. each, was bat 
thirty-three. The excise laws are as onerous on 
starch as on the preceding mentioned articles. Hiere 
are numerous penalties and forfeitures of from 50/. 
to 500/., for the irksomeness of all which the public 
are obliged to pay in the cost price of the starch. 
'Need it be added, that a tax on stanch is » disgrace 

* Tax levied on- starch ia 1770 was d2,484(* 
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to our financial system, and ought to be expunged 
from it without delay. 

STOKB BOTTLES. 

The legislature, it is to be supposed, enacted 
a tax on stone bottles lest glass ones should be jea- 
lous. When this noble specimen of financial wis- 
dom was executed I cannot find out : in the Par- 
liamentary return of 1823, comparing the con- 
sumption and . duty on excised articles between 
1792 and 1822, there is no mention made of the 
tax on ginger-beer bottles. In an official return I 
find, however, in this wretched instance of fiscal 
cupidity, a corroboration of the facts which ' the 
previous pages prove, namely, increased taxation is 
followed by diminished consumption. 

1815 . 15,146 cwts. 2s. 6d. per cwt. 

1818 . 10,384 ditto. Ss. Od. ditto. 



Decrease 4,762 ditto. , Increased tax 2s. 6d. ditto. 



This paltry tax must, of course, be swept away 
under a better system. The revenue has not only 
been stationary for ten years, but it is actually 
on the decrease for several years, and, it is probeUe, 
does not pay the expense of collecting it. The 
present amount of the tax is only 3,000/. 

SWEETS AND MEAD 

offer another iUustration of the same petlifoggtn^ 
system of sclvwing the uttermost farthiog oivt'iyf 
the poc)(el8 of the people. Mark the results. 
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SWBtTS AND MBAD CON^ITUBD AND TAZBD IN 1792. AND 1822. 



Deno- 


1792. 


1822. 


Decreased 

con- 
sumption. 


Quantity 
consumed. 


Rate of duty. 


Quantity 
consumed. 


Rate of duty. 


Sweeta - 
Mead - - 


14,727 bar. 
2,S38 gal. 


8. d. 

18 4 per bar. 

1 per gal. 


3,588 bar. 
195 gal. 


8. d. 

82 8pefbar. 

1 6 per gal. 


11,139 bar, 
2,198 gaL 



The revenue attempted to be levied, decreased 
also rapidly. 

RBVBNUE ON SWEETS IN OBEAT BRITAIN. 

From 1812 to 1816 . . . .£113,572 
From 1827 to 1831 .... 13,102 



£100,470 



Thus, by this wretched attempt to screw the 
lovers of sweets, the latter gave up their pleasures, 
and the tax fell off from ft2,000L a-year to 2,0Q0L ! 

The number of makers and sellers of sweets, 
ag in every other instance, also diminished. 



Number of Makers and Sellers. 
1792 ..... 936 ... . 



1822 . 



» - • • • 



819 



. . • . • 



Tax. 

£5 

10 



Pass we now from sweets to sours. 



VINEGAE, 



happily, had not the screw applied to it in the 
manner of other articles.. Perhaps it was thought 
theie was no great inducement to tempt people to 
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become drinken of it for drmking sidce, unless'y 
d la Byron, they might do so to improve the com- 
plexioD and lessen the corporeal frame. Whatever 
might be the reason, the tax was lightly levied, and 
consumption progressed. In 179S the tax was 
3|d. per gallon, and the consumption was 1,412,97^ 
gallons. 

In 1820 • . 4 . .- 2,444»2m 

In 1821 2,702,907 1^ «., «iiu„ 

In 1822 2,654,667 f^- P*^ 8^^°- 

In 1823 2,994,000j 

The tax is now 2d. per gallon, and the net duty 
in 1832 amounted to 22,987/.* The excise regula- 
tions are, as usual, oppressive, and burthensome to 
the consumer, and were it only for this reason, a 
tax so trifling should be dispensed with ; but, on 
the principle that it interferes with ^he, . manufac- 
ture of a domestic article, it ought, of course, to ha 
obliterated from the ChanceUoc of the £xehequei'& 
Ways and Means list. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In the taxes before us we have an inibmce of 
doublipg .and trebling dm dutiea: on adim«is6i> 
ments the paper is first excised ; then a stamp duly 
is levied on Uie newspaper ; and next comes a tax 
of upwards of 100 per cent, on advertisements. 
Then, as to its inequality, — if a servant waftU 
to advertise for a situation, and' a nobleman to sell 
his estate worth 100,000/. the tax diarged by the 

EdgkAd. Seodand. Ihettnd. 

*£22,380 £106 £411 
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€k>i^niinent ' is the same. The oppressiTeness of 
the tax is such, that for the last ten years, al- 
though ^e btrsiness of the country ha« increased 
by means of forced sales, &c. the amount of duty 
received by the state has been stationary, and 
hi some years diminishing; thus : — 



ilDVERTISEMBirr DUTY IN THE UNITED KINO. OM 


ENimrO JAWARY. 


£ 

In 1826 . • 179,366 
In 1827 . . 167,186 
In 1828 . . 166»957| 
In 1829 . . 170,039 


£ 
In 1830 . . 168,629 
In 1831 . . 157,482 
Inl8S2 . . 156,889 
In 1833 . . 155,400 



miere is tie palliating or modifying this impost : 
it presses like a.milloStoiBe on commerce and in- 
dustry, and, facfwever shifted or graduated, noUiing 
will' fully satisfy the tradesmen of the empire, on 
whose already impoverished means it trenches so 
hardy but its total abolition. In the United States, 
where no such tax exists, the number of advertise-^ 
meats which annually appear in the newspapers 
is upwards of 10,000,000; in the United King- 
dom they do not amount to 1,000,000! 

The tax in itself is paltry, and yet, as justly 
shown by ** The Spectator/' it is a tax upon fiece#- 
id^y wpoa kmmkdgB^ upon ti^entitty, and ffivai9JMi« 
apon trnde^ upon the arts^ npon production : in fine, 
is eb«eks commerce, cramps literature, touches' not 
dHa^sich, white it burthens the poorer classes. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

A tax oa newspapers is a double. tax, first on the 
excised paper, and secondly, on the stamp. The 
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term generally given to the duty is, <' TaxtM upoH 
Knowledge ;*' the justice of this cognomen is denied 
by the Ghbe^ inasmuch, says the writer, ^' taxes 
upon gin and whisky are not taxes upon food/' 
The argument is not analogical ; political know- 
ledge is as necessary from habit to the people of 
England, as tea, coffee, or beer are, and as requisite 
to their mental and constitutional well-being, as 
food is to their physical. Mere literature has never 
satisfied the eager aspirations of a nation, nor have 
the arts and sciences, or even the lighter branchy 
of literature, been brought to any great perfection, 
or cultivated to any extent by a people devoid of 
free political institutes, or unacquainted with the 
powerful and just habits of thinking, which politico 
are sooner or later sure to engender where self- 
interest does not warp or hide the under-current of 
judgment or conscience.. *• . 

. There is no doubt that, newspaper reading is an 
acquired taste, but it is a habit exceedingly easy to 
be acquired, and once confirmed, most difficult to 
relinquish; indeed, nothing but absolute inability 
to obtain it, will check the greedy avidity with 
which men of all ranks in a free country seek to 
hear fieuv,—- or, to find a community of sentuiieiit 
between themselves and their silent but instructive 
companion, by whose thoughts so many thousands, 
and even millions, have their daily feelings regu- 
lated, or periodically wound up. 

This is evident from the extraordinary manner in 
which the newspapers have been extended ia'COttli- 
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tries where no fiscal check has been ghren to their 
muteiplieatioih In the United States' the number 
newspapers was» 

In 1797 ..; 37 

In 1810 ........ 368 

In 1828 602 , > 

tind the total number of copies now issued, is esti'- 
mated at the enbrmous amount of 65,000,000 ! 
annually. 

Now let us compare the circulation of news- 
papers in the country where they are heavily taxed, 
and in the country where they are not taxed at all* 

UNITED KINGDOM TAXED. UNITED STATES UNTAXED. 

Population 24,000,000 Population 15,000,000 

No. of newspapers* 320 No. *of newspapers t 850 

Circulation ...... 30,000,000 Circulation 65,000,000 

(Daily papen) No. 20 (Daily papers) No. 58 



* England No.. 210 • • » • London. ... 50 
Ireland 70 .... Dublin.... 20 

ScoUand 40 .... Edinburgh . . 12 

320 

t Pensylvania 185 New Jersey. 22 

NewYork 161 Maine 29 

Massachnset 78 Vermont 21 

Kentucky 66 Indiana 17 

Virginia ...... • 34 New Hampshire ... . 17 

North and South Carolina 36 Rhode Island 14 

Maryland 37 Georgia 18 

Connecticut 33 Alabama 10 

Kentucky 23 andisoon. 

The nitmber of newspapers published in the Statd of New 

Yorit in 1831 (accoiding to Williams* Annual Register), was 
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What a markad GOQtraatJ Vhe da9y nemp^paf 
circulatkHd of Pans kXOOfiQOi of liMidoft* abopt 
86,000 ; in the former the stamp 4^ *a %ht^ in 
the latter oppressiye. Every largB town ia America 
has its daily paper -7- in all Scotland there is n<^ 
one; in England, only in London ^to the number of 
thirteen); ia Ireland, only in Dublin, (nui^her seran)* 
la Calciitta^ eyen where there are no stamp duties, 
and no tax upon paper or advertisements, the dailj 
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237) of which 54 were published in the city, and of these sixteen 
were daily newspapers ! Among the other city journals, ten 
were temi-weeklyt twenty-six weekly, six semi-monthly, and one 
monthly. The number of sheets annually issued were, in New 
York city, — 

Daily papers 4,944.000 

Semi-weekly ditto 1,955,260 

WeeUy<UttD 2,600,000 

Semi-monthly ditto**. . .. . ^ .. . 36^800 

total for New Yolic 9,636,000 

Other places in the State of New Yoik 5,000,000 

Total number 14,536,000 

The total population of the State of New Yock in 1830, was 
14^13,508 ; thus with ft population not the one-twdfth of this 
kingdom, the Americans of New York have nearly half a& many 
newspapers as we divide among 24,000,000 1 

If the regulation of allowing eveiy newspaper proprietor to 
receive one copy from any other newspaper m tho kingdom, 
stamp and postage free, were carried into effect, as it now is, in 
America^ thore would be no loss to the reveiiue worth Qtentif^uAgy 
and a considerable in4)etua given to the diffufion of inteUigieQi 
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priftioftl^Bnfliib»cwgps^eni amj^ve, atidtlie t6tal 
mimber of pedodicals Mwfy-^^^ree.*' ' 

The immber of newspapeis httre ndt incffeafled in 
Engkind in x«j di^ree pvoportioBed^ to -ike ax- 
traded intelKgieikce of tbe peo{^, '4liid Hamr anxietf 
for political knowledge. 

Hie first daily ttewspaper puUished iras in the 
eariy .pait of liie nsigii of Queen Anne. The imm^ 
faer ef newspesptsts iBold amraaMy in Bnglandon the 
average of three years, iras in 

1743 .......^ .«.. Nb. 7,41l,7«7 

1760 ^,464,790 

1790 ...•. 14,035;639 

1792... 15,005,760 

1814... ^4,000,000 

1826 25,000,000 

The circulation of newspapers is not greater now 
than it was five or six years ago^ the increase that 
has taken place being in tire Irish t and Scotch J 
journals. 

* In Calcutta there are in English five daily political, and six 

daily commercial journals ;-^two tri-weekly newspapers, three 

duo-weeUy ditto ; eight weekly ditto, six monthly, two quarterlies, 

and two «siiniab. In te naiiTe lang«fige» theie aw ivaa ne«ni« 

p^BfS} ia Madias and Bombey the pi^pefti^Qui inafairxatio 

to Calcutta, aad %y/o £nglidi newspapers have lat^y been 

started in the interior of India, one at Meerut, and the other at 

Delhi, the ancient capital of the Moguls. 

t Newipaper stamps for Ireland in 1822 ... No. 2,652,078 
. Ditt^ . ditto, ^tto, in ^831 ... . ^^,271 . 

Increase, 1,710,1^8 • 

t Kewqniper stamptforSlsodaiid in 1-836 ... 1 ,296,649 
Ditto ditto, ditto, i^ 1831 ... 2,693,750 

Increase, 1»297,201 
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It IB perfectly impossible to Ktain for any Km 
pviod the tax which is nov imposed upon news- 
papers, and the subject for investigation is the total 
lednction of the duty, or a lesser tax than that now 
levied. If the tax were totally abolished, itwovU 
be requisite to impose a postage on newapapers 
transmitted through the post-office ; and it is wtvth 
consideration whether a moderate stamp-daty, com- 
bined with the present power of free-traosmiuion 
would not be better than a total abolition trf the 
stamp-duty, with a postage levied when Dewspt^>en 
were forwarded to the country or abroad. An 
attentive examination of the question will incline to 
the proposition of a moderate stamp-duty, because 
if the latter were totally abolished, a heavy postage 
would materially injure the character of the joor- 
nals throughout the kingdom, and give them that 
local and ephemeral character which the American 
newspapers under a postage undoubtedly evince. 

Out of 30,000,000 stamps issued by the news- 
paper proprietors, 18,000,000 pass through the 
poat^ffice: the tendency, therefore, of a stamp. 
duty is to keep up the general news of a paper, and 
to diffuse that general information among the inhft> 
bitanls of the most remote comers of the empire, 
while the local intelligence from those distant parte 
ae part of the kingdom to 
y and imperceptible expense 
Mention. 

duty, the newspaper of every 
metropolis, would be cooGoed 



to the moet e|ibemeral and: circumscribed: infornia* 
tkda, and thus the high tcme and w^gfat attached 
to this **fowrth estate " would he in a great measuve 
impaired. Those who may desire to destroy or imi- 
*pair what is called the influence of journalism, 
-would nearly succeed Jn their ohject by the aboli- 
tion of a stamp tax and the imposition of a postage 
Jrate; but those who wish to see the press exist 
«8 the safety *va1ve of the state, or the fly*wheel of 
the political machine, would prefer any plan which 
promised to keep up and elevate the character and 
talents of the diurnal or hebdomadal press* As 
long as that press exists under a rational freedom, 
4md conducted by men of property and talent^ s6 
long will the nation* be freed from any- danger ol * 
that which is now so much dreaded — a second edi- 
tion of the French Revolution. When the press of 
Britain loses its character, and becomes the party* 
organ of local interests, its influence for good has 
passed . away, while, its incalculable power for evil 
remains in all its magnitude* This, however, is not 
the. place to expatiate on so momentous a topic, the 
question is, ought a reduction to be made in news- 
paper stamps ? The duty at present on each news* 
paper stamp in Great Britain, sold at a price not 
exceeding 7d. is djd. and in Ireland ISd., and the 
amount of the tax collected is, on an average, half 
a mUUon sterling annually ; would an equalization 
of the duty in the United Kingdom, reducing the 
higher to the lower, be attended with advantage to 
the fteople and to the revenue ? I incline to think 
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it would; ter it 18 notimceasonaU^io svppMe^Mt 
a Induction of tiM dutj. to .2dk iroukl double tim 
peetaMt ciiddatioh of Oreat Briteia tu Httle nofe 
than iwttitie luoodis : thus, with a circolalioii <lf 
.60,000,000, iastead of 30,000,000, the rosvenue t» 
•the state would be i00,0002., wbila the geoend dii- 
fttftioa of knowledge and freedom which the mear 
Mie would accderate would be of the utmnt 
adraatage to the state. It would be Btadness ki 
A Govenunent to take off the whole tax on •newa** 
pafonin Great BntainBit Once; .under the eaiatiaif 
agnocaaee of Ihe peofile, a bloody rebeUien woiM 
be ike inevitable result, and in mowy to thoae fribe 
wo^ be the greatest sufoerg, sndi a step k 
atrenuoualy to be depreeated ; but a rednctioa af 
4lie duty would factlitate the diffusioh of soaad 
prinpi|i>eS| 'combined .with the requisi/tes forforaa* 
i^g cfklm judgments on important. questions. ISie 
middle course is generally the wisest, and in tha 
instance it is aiso the most politic ; while a regard 
to. the interests of indivjdaals whohare embarked 
their property, time, and talents m the newapapcr 
press BOW «di^g, would not only be pieserved^ 
but those yery interests would be promoted in una* 
soa wfth the puUie weaL 

ALMANaCKS« 

None but the veriest Goth or Vandal could have 
inTented a duty upon almanacks — a tax upon menct 
itself. The happy result of this impost (Is. 9d. on 
each almanack) is, that the calculations in almost 
every one of these useful monitors are inconect ; 
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tbis infimnation was gireo to Lord Alth<;vpe in Par* 
liamenty April 1833, yet the tax remains, and is 
levied to the amount of £7,000/, annually.^ The tax 
(m sdmanacks is also a double tax, for the paper on 
which they are printed is taxed previous to the 
alasy>ing of the almanack. 

In consequence of almanacks berngfree from duty 
in the Isle of Man, large quantities of them are 
made there and smuggled into Ettgland, Ireland, 
and Scotland, to the injury of the fair and honest 
trader«t Indeed our best almanacks are a disgrace 
to the age, and not to be compared with Uie Ame^ 
Clean untaxed almanacks now befsre m :-^shaU we 
petition the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
kaifthe duty off? Away with such petty, fttddimg 
l^l^ation I it is unworthy of a great nation ; it is 
a shame that such a tax should have ever been 
levied, it is disgraceful that a remnant of it should 
be permitted to continue. 

' ^That thiii absurd tax on almanacks has diminished 
the use of such advantageous remembrancers will be 
seen from the falling off of late in the number of 
stamps issued for them during the last ten years. 

* No disinterested person can doabt the desire of Lord Al- 
thorpe to act in the best manner for the welfare of the nation at 
large ; bis Lordship is» tto doubt, fimited for want of means ; a 
^perty-tax, or an extensioQ ofihB sjttasa. of ' Ucences/ as pro- 
posed under the head of ' Stamps,' would soon supply the sums 
ivqtiisite to relieve industry and science. 
. t The number of persons committed to gaol from only one 
^tfice'OBce in one month (October 1831) was 25, for selling 
unstamped almanacks. 
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PAMPHLETS. 



ALMANACK STAMPS, AT Is. 3d. EACH. 



Years. 


Hok of Stamps. 


Years. 


No. of Stamps. 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 


528,254 
519,255 
488,804 
512,363 
511,165 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


488,714 
481,699 
520,600 
493,575 

. 444,474 


Total No. 2,559,841 


Total No. 2,429,062 



Taxation has caused a diminution on the latter 
five years of 130,781 stamps. The failing off must 
have continued since the foregoing return was made^ 
for the net revenue in 1831 was 2S9,059/. and in 
1832 but 27,828/. 



PAMPHLETS. 

The tax on this useful class of ephemeral writ- 
ings is one of the most paltry and mischievous 
nature that could well have been devised. By the 
55th Geo. 111. c. 185, a tax of 3s. is charged out 
eoery sheet contained in one copy of each pamphlet 
that may be published. The publisher of a pam- 
phlet must enter it and pay the duty at the Stamp 
Office within six days in London, or fourteen days 
in any other parts of the kingdom, or forfeit the 
property in the pamphlet, and 20il penalty ! The 
revenue charged on pamphlets for the few last 
years has been as fdllows : — 







PAMPHLETS 


• 




i 




ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. 


IRELAND. 






£ 


£ 




£ 


1821 




763 .... 


72 




3 


1822 




977 .... 


48 




1 


1823 




712 .... 


38 




2 


1824 




757 .... 


37 




1 


1825 




1,034 .... 


39 




3 


1626 




679 .... 


42 




2 


1827 




971 .... 


33 




8 


1828 




1,551 .... 


83 




13 
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1829 .... 861 .... , 122 .... 16 

1830 .... 1,028 101 .... 19 

. Let not the reader, however, suppose that the 
foregoing immense sums are paid into His Majesty's 
Exchequer ; they do not indeed defray the cost of 
collection ; and the source of litigation to which 
the duty gives rise is really absurd, there being 
about ^/^^ prosecutions in the year for neglect in 
entering the pamphlets at the Stamp Office. One. 
mo9t enterprising and respectable publisher, in the 
City had actions twice commenced against him at 
the Stamp Office, when it turned out, on investi- 
gation, that the pamphlets had been entered at 
Somerset House, and the duty paid. Subsequently, 
the same publisher had inadvertently, (owing to the 
neglect of a clerk at the Stamp Office^) omitted to 
^nter a pamphlet, and he was immediately pro- 
$ecute4 by the Government Solicitor ! It is high 
time this nuisance were abated. Not one pamphlet 
in one hundred pays its expenses, and, as no 
revenue is derived, the abolition of the impost is 
more imperiously required.*' 

* Sir Oswald Moseley is, we believe, about to do so. 
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6IK AND WHTSKT. 



Spirits, whether home-made or foreign, is aa 
article on which a revenue may justly be raised for 
the support of the executive government ; and the 
object must therefore be, to levy such a rate of 
duty as may. destroy the. temptation to smugglings 
and yet bring a fair income to the Exchequer, It 
is useless arguing whether high or low duties on 
spirits tend mOst to make a people immoral and 
drunken characters : these do not result so much 
from the relative cheapness or dearness of the in- 
toxicating fluid, but from the proportion which the 
price bears to other less stimulating and harmlesi^ 
but more nutritive beverages, such as malt liqoora, 
tea, coffeei cocoa, &c. If men and women be 
daily and hourly struggling to suppo^. life on the 
most scanty pittance of wages, without a home, 
clad in rags, filthy in person, (by reason of a tax 
on soap^ and unable to procure a sufficiency, of 
wholesome food at regular intervals, and at a com* 
fortaUe fire-side, they will most assuredly resort ta 
the gin-shop, whether gin be cheap or dear, and 
attempt to quench thirst and hunger, and waim 
their famishing and sinking fr&nies with any liquid 
which it may be possible to obtain at the lowe^ 
price which it can be purchased for.* Drun- 

* If the present exhausting and demoralizing condition of tbe 
people continues much longer, we shall doubtless have shops 
opened for the sale of dry opium and laudanum ta smoke and 
drink, as in Turkey; and were such a speculation openlp 
(opium is now being extensively used by the poorer classes) esta- 
blished, it would soon be patronised to a fearful aggrandisement. 
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keQiieMy it is t&rue, ctesUea poverty; imttoo often 
dl& cmue is ascribed to the ^ffTcet i for por^tj i& the 
Boost prolific source of iQebriety^ and the direct 
ieoad to crime. The Psalmist says, if my memory 
do not betray me, '' Give not strong wine unto 
&e ruler, lest he drink, and get drunk, and pervert 
the laws ; but give wine unto him that is of heavy 
heart ; tet hiib drink and forget, and remember his 
miseries no more." 

Alas \ how many thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of our labouring poor are almost compelled 
to follow the advice of the Psalmist, — '* To drink 
and forget, and remember their miseries no more !*' 
Even chil(B*en and suckling babes are fed with gin 
to stop th^ir shrill shrieks for bread, and the purse 
of the Exchequer is annually replenished at an 
expenditure of human life and energy, which it is 
impossible to calculate, and at a sacri&e of yirtue, 
which earthly riches could never purchase. 

Let it not be supposed from these remarks, that 
tlie writer deprecates in tato the use of spirits 
by tlie people ; tidten occasionally, and in mbd^a- 
tioo,. the constitution and temperament of maa in 
some degree requires an artificial stimulus for the 
purpose of giving a renewal of elasticity to his 
frame; and the social habits of a glass of punch 
are. as. highly to be prized by the poor as the spark- 
ling champaiglie is by the rich; but it is against 
the €bmef not the use of spirits, Hiat these remarks 
ftso cBreeted. The reader will, therefore, excuse 
the digression^ and proceed to examine the effect of 
high and low duties upon consumption. 



U8 GTS AXD WHZSKT* 

There cm be no doubt that there has beea 
a greatly increased consumption of spirits of .late 
in the United Kingdom, partly owing to the re* 
duced taxation^ but principally in consequence of 
the progressive extension of poverty and misery. 
That the latter has been the main exciting cause, is 
indirectly admitted by Mr. Poulett Thompson and 
Mr. M*Culloch. The former gentleman says, 
(speech on a motion for revision of taxation In 
1830,) ''It is in evidence before ihe Commons, 
that previous to the reduction of the duty on 
spirite in Ireland, (1823,) 10,000,000 gallons were 
consumed, of which 7,000,000 were contraband." 
Mr. M'CuUoch adduces the evidence of Mr. John 
Hay Forbes, one of the Lords of Session in. 
Scotland, to prove, that when the duty on spirits 
was high in Scotland, in 1821, the quantity of 
illegally distilled spirits made in the Highlands an* 
nually, was 2,000,000 gallons, while the quantity 
entered for consumption at the Excise was only 
44,000 gallons.* In regard to England and Wales 
the Commissioners of Revenue estimated the con- 
sumption in 1823, when the duty was IjSs. 7d. a 
gallon, at 5,000,000 gallons, although the number 
of gallons paying duty was only 3,500,000. The 
reduction of the duty in the three kingdoms (in 
1823 in Ireland and Scotland, and in 1827 in Eng* 
land,) had not so much the effect of increasing 
consumption as of diminishing smuggling, — a most 
important effect, it must be admitted, as regards 
the morals of the people and the income of Govem- 
* Commercial Dictionaiy ; article — " ^^irUiJ** 
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nmt. lie quknlHy of British apiiits altered for 
home cooBamption in the United Kingdoms from 
18X1 to 1880 was— 
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It will be seen, from the foregoing table, that the 
quantity of spirits eotered for ho me- consumption 
has augmented, during the last ten years, in a much 
peater degree in Ireland and Scotland than in 
England. Mr. Poulett Thompson says (speech cor- 
rected, p. 57) that, in 1743 or 1745, the quantity of 
gin consumed in London alone was 6,000,000 gal- 
lons, while now, for all England and Wales, it 
does not amount to 8,000,000. The fact is, a con- 
siderable degree of smuggling takes place from 
Ireland and Scotland into England, and a great 
aduHeration is practised. The actual quantity of 
spirits distilled' in England was, in 

IBU ■ ■ ■ - Gal. 4.079,084 

182d - - - - 1,910.832 
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The aHeged and real impbrtatknis frqm Ireland «iid 
Scodsmdhave aonttaily inisreatedy and the number 
of distillers and rectifiers nearly doubled, while iii 
£ngland the number of distillers and rectifiers have 
diminished to almost one half th^ former number. 
It is high tin^e to put 4n, end to the different and 
discriminating duties between England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and the article spirits requires the 
principle being carried into effect most imperiously. 
The duty levied at present is, in England, 7s. per 
gallon, and in Ireland and Scotland ds. and ds* 4d. 
per gallon. Now, if the duties were equalizied, and 
levied in each country alike, at the rate of 5s. a 
gallon, let us see how the revenue would stand 
affected, that being the main point at present. The 
revenue now collected on British spirits averages 
5,000,000^. a year: taking the consumjption in 
round numbers thus-* 

England . . . Gal. 8,000,000 

Ireland . . 9,000,000 

Scotland . . . 6,000,000 

III m'l , ,f 

Total consumption . Gal. 23,000,000 

A duty of 5s. a gallon levied on the whole 
would produce, at the present rate of consamptioD» 
5,750,000/. sterling, or two-thirds of a million more 
than the present revenue, while the heart-burnings 
and bickerings between the different parts of the 
kingdom would be abolished. There is no reason 
to fear that the Irish or Scotch smuggling would 
again spread itself over the heather and bog ; the 



distfflers m etich country ifould have no unfair ad- 
vantages over each other in the way of drawback^ 
(as is stated to be the ease at present by the Irish 
c^inst the Scotch distillers) ; the laws of the king- 
dom would be simplified, the expense of collection 
lessened, and the harmony of the dealers every- 
where promoted. 

LICENCES. 

A revenue derived from the exercise of various 
trades or professions is, in almost every country, 
considered a fair mod^ of taxation, and, provided 
it be properly proportioned, there can be no reason- 
able objection to it, especially if property be also 
taxed. Under the present system, some tradesmen 
are taxed and others not so — this is unfair. Why 
should the dealers in cofiee, tea, cocoa, &c« be 
charged 1 1/. a year, while several other classes are 
exempt? The revenue derived from the excise 
licences in 1830 was 717^871/. and the following 
trades were excised :— 

Excited Travel* No. lActnied jRate of .Li«eDce per annum. 

for a Year or lew. 

Auctwneers..* 3i748..,.--5i. . 

Brewers 27,140. From 10*. to, 75^^ on 20 to 

40»000 BeerBiewers^ 
Betail ditto* and Beer- fFrpm IOa. to &L oo; the 

sellerst 63^000 I Beer brewed and sold. 

Wax or Spermaceti Can- 
dle-makers t 17 SU 

* RetaU Brewers of Strong Beer, 6/. 6s. 
t Dealers only in Strong Beer, 21, 3«. 

Ditto, on premises rated under 20/. per annum, \L\s, 
t Repealed in 1831. 
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Excised Trades, No. lieenied Bate of liteaee per aonam. 

for a year or less. « 

Common Chandlers*... 2,842 2Z. 

Coffee, Tea, and Pepper 

Dealers ^,730 lU. 

Glass-makers, for every 

Glass-house 130 201, 

Tannerst 4,590 From 2/. to 5/. 

Malsters 13,074 From 7s, 6d, to 4/. 10«. 

Paper-makers 776 4/. 

Printers of Calicos, 

Linens, &c 205.... ..20Z. 

Soap-makers 299 41, 

UUtillers 284 10/. 

Rectifiers 116 lOi. 

Betailers of Spirits on 

premises under 10/. 

per annum 26,000 2l,2t. 

Ditto under 20< 22,000 4/. 4s, 

Ditto above 25/ 3,400 61. 6s, 

Ditto up to 50/. and 

upwards , 12,000 7J. 7^ to 10/. \0$, 

Starch-makers... 32 5/. 

Sweets and Mead ditto 23 2/. 25. 

Retailers of ditto 826 II. Is, 

Tobacco Manufactuxers 465 From 5/. to 30i. 

Ditto Retailers 137,000 6*. 

Vinegar-makers 58 61, 

Wine Retailers, htfving • 

licences to sell Beer 

and Spirits 21,115 2/. 2*. 

Other Wine Retailers... 53 4/. 4s. ■ 

Wine Merchants 2140 10/. 

Vessels in which Liquors 

and Tobacco are sold 

to the passengers 270 1/. 

* Repealed in 1831. t Ditto, in July 1830. 
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There are also* other professions which require 
licences, but which do not come under the excise, 
▼iz. pawnbrokers in London and Westminster, 15L 
per annum; ditto, in the country^ 7L 10«. ; ap- 
praisers (not being auctioneers), 10«.; bankers, 
30/; physicians, 151.; gold and silver plate dealers, 
from 2/. 6s. to 5L I5s. It is evident, from the fore- 
going enumeration, that a large revenue might be 
easily collected by extending the system of licences 
fairly : there is no inquisitorialness necessary, there 
would be little expense in collection, and a states- 
man of a comprehensive mind would know how to 
regulate the scale of taxation so as to make it press 
equally and lightly on all. If there are 100,000 
millers, bakers and pastry-cooks, 100,000 butchers^ 
fishmongers, and poulterers, 100,000 chandlers, 
100,000 greengrocers and fruiterers, 100,000 boot 
and shoemakers, 100,000 tailors, 100,000 book- 
sellers, printers and stationers, 100,000 drapers 
and mercers, 100,000 surgeons and apothecaries^ 
100,000 carpenters, painters, and glaziers, 100,000 
dealers in iron, brass, tin, &c. in the United King- 
dom (which might be readily ascertained, when it is 
seen that there are upwards of 130,Q00 tobacco* 
sellers in the kingdom), a reventre of several millions 
sterling might cheaply be raised, in substitution for 
the greater part of those taxes which now so heavily 
press on the working classes, and impede all im- 
provement in several of the most essential branches 
of our national meinufactures, such as paper, glass^ 
soap, &c« This project will be subsequently brought 
under the reader's consideration. Vide '^ Stamps/' 
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STAGE COACHES. 

Whatever facilitates commuDication between one 
part of the kingdom and another, increases the in- 
ternal commerce and prosperity of the country. A 
heavy tax on stage-coaches is certainly not calcu- 
lated to facilitate so desirable an object : it is there- 
fore desirable that such an impost on public busi- 
ness should be abolished, more especially since 
steam-carriages are exempt, as also steam -boats 
for the conveyance of passengers, between London 
and Ramsgate, Edinburgh, Falmouth, &c. If jus- 
tice were to be considered, it does not certainly ap- 
pear quite consistent with its dictates to tax the 
more expensive conveyances, the proprietors of 
which are frequently unable to compete with steam. 
As it is wisely objected to tax steam, it being in 
fact a tax on invention and improvement, as well 
as on industry, the only mode to be pursued is to 
place stage-coaches on a level before the laws with 
steam-coaches and steam-boats. The tax at pre- 
sent levied is exceedingly heavy, viz. :— 

On a carriage or vehicle with two or more wheels withoui 
tphngs, and by ont horse only, for every mile licensed to 

travel Id 

T>itto toUkout springs, add drawn by two horses only do. 2 

Ditto tvith springs, and drawn by ont horse, ditto . • !( 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, by two horses ditto • . 3 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, by three or more horses • 4^ 

There is also a tax of 5L 5s. a-year levied on each 
coach, which in 1828 produced 15,729/. on 2296 
stage-coaches. This was in 1812> 10/. lO^., and 
the number of stage-coaches was then but \,955 ; 
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in 1825, on the reduction to 6L 5s.y the number in- 
creased to 2,747. The total revenne derived from 
stage-coaches, averaged of late years upwards of 
400,000/. a-year. 

HACKKET COACHES. 

If the rich are taxed for their carriages, the 
middle classes are also taxed for the conveyances 
which necessity may oblige them to use; and the 
effect of this taxation is most visible in theccm- 
dition of those machines termed ^' Hackney- 
coaches," which ply for faife in the metropolitan 
streets. The vehicles are cra^y atid filthy to a 
nauseating degree, — ^the wretched animals ini har^i 
ness it would be a charity to shoot, and the 
** Jarvies" are generally old or drunken men, fitter 
for a poor-house or a. prison than a coach-bo3(. 
Reform indeed is here most especially needed, and 
the best way to commence it is by the abolition of 
the licensing system, as to the number of convey- 
ances, and by the reduction of the tax levied on 
the same. Were it not for the introduction of the 
cabriolet and omnibus, the continuance of the 
hackney-coach system would have become intole* 
rable. 

The number of coaches, chariots, and cabriolets 
licensed in the metropolis for five years, was.- 

1826 ... No. 1,150 Tax £2^ per month £29;302 

1837 ... 1,200 1>ittQ, ditto 80,606 

. 1828... 14200 Bitto, . ditto 31,333 

. 1829 ... 1,265. Ditto, ditto 32,176 

1830 ... 1,265 Ditto, ditto 32,908 
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POST AND KACE-HORSES, POST-CHAISES, HORSE- 

DEALERS. 

The tax levied on post-horses . and chaises i» 
liable to nearly the same objections as the fore-' 
g^oing item.* The horse is one of the most yaluable 
auxiliaries to man in agricultural or commercial 
pursuit; and the number of these beautiful and' 
docile creatures in Great Britain is estimated at' 
1,500,000^ which at an average value so low as' 
10/. each, makes their worth 15,000,000/. sterling, 
(exclusive of young animals). The tax on horses 
let to hire is 1/. 8^. 9d. a-year, and a like amount 
is levied on race-horses. The revenue produced 
on the first is about 2,500/., and on the second, 
1,100/. a-year. It is very questionable whether 
these sums pay the expense of collecting them, and, 
as in many other petty instances of taxation, the 
Exchequer, instead of receiving anything, has to 
defray a portion of the charges. The tax levied 

* Post-horses are charged with a tax of l^d* for every mile 
they are hired to travel ; if let to go no greater distance than 
eight miles, one-fifth part of the sum charged for such letting, or 
Is. 9d» f if let for ditto, and not to bring back any person, or 
deviate from the usual line of road. Is, If let for less than 
twenty-eight successive days, or in any other manner than by 
the mile, or to go no greater distance than eight miles, in either 
case one-fifth part of the sum chai'ged on each letting, or the 
sum of 2i» 6d* for each day not exceeding three days, or Is. 9d. 
daily, not exceeding thirteen days, or It, 5d, not exceeding 
twent]^-eight days. The other charges for difierent periods are 
equally complicated, open a great door to fraud and litigation, 
and demonstrate the necessity, of entirely repealing the duty, and 
putting a tax on post^onasters instead. 
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on post-horses amounts to about ^30,000// a-year, 
and that sum has increased very little for several 
years. If steam-carriages Tire to remain untaxed, 
then ought post-horses to be so, for the one is a 
branch of industry as well as the other, and the- 
heavier turnpike tolls on vehicles drawn by horses 
(owing to the destruction which the roads suffer 
from the iron shoes), ought also to be considered as 
a claim for placing them on an equal footing with 
8team-carriages, which now seem likely to come into 
very general use.* 

POST-OFFICE. 

Scarcely anything tends more to improve a coun- 
try than a good post-office system, combining 
cheapness with swiftness and security. In almost 
every country this department of business is a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of the Government,' and. ex- 
perience tests the efficiency of the same in a free 
State* There can be no doubt that since the 

* There is also a tax levied on hone-deaUri ; why not also on 
oow, sheep, or pig-dealers 1 The tax is 25i. a-year in the me- 
tropolis, and 12i. 10«. elsewhere. The number of horse-dealers 
assessed, and the revenue raised was in-— 

1828. 1829. 1830. 
Number of dealers in London . 47 46 45 

Ditto in countiy 1,085 1,106 1,095 

Total .... 1,132 1,152 1,140 



Hevenue on former .... £1,175 1,137 1,125 
Ditto on latter 13,925 14,178 14,087 



Total levemM • £16,100 15,315 \^,%\% 
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efttablishiQC^ii^ of tke English post-office by <joyern- 
«i^nt» gf^^t impiovemeiits have taken plaoe ; .eren 
sii»ce 17$4«^heo tjie poet-office mail-carts occi^ied 
forty hourfkiai tlieir journey to Bath, while ^estage- 
co^hes pertoo^ed the.sat^e ia seventeen hours. 
. Thftt tbe. tax inJSQgtand is too high, is demon- 
strated by the circumstance that notwithstanding 
^e increasing wealth, iQtelligence, -and commerce, 
of the country, the revenue of the postroffice has 
not increased duxing the last twenty years, 

POST-OFriCB BEVENVB. 

1812 .. £2,012,526 1822 ... £2,141,562 

1813 .. 2,137,437 1823 ... 2,140,342 

1814 .. 2,822,689 1824 ... 2,223,945 
J815 .. 2,349,519 1825 ... 2,323,479 

1816 ., 2,207,788 1826 ... 2,348,225 

1817 .. 2,185,665 1^1 ... 2,208,660 

1818 .. '2,211,679 1828 ... 2,176,637 
"' 1819 .. 2,129,996 1829 .:. 2,149,009 

1820.. 5,122,928 1830... 2,163i089 
• 1821 .. ^,081,785 183L**.. 2,146,184 

. la: looking at the items of which the post-office 
revenue is composed, the assertion is borne out 
t^at the postage charged is too heavy: the inlimd 
postage of England was, 

Itt 1816 ... £1,610,251 1829 ...£1,595,973 

In 1816 ... 1,635,028 1830 ... 1,630,152 

*- Neither is tiie tm^penny-post of England increased; in 
1820 it was 100,0001., in 1831; only 108,<XX)/. ; a sum abso- 
lately less th^n. had be^ Teoeived in any. one of the preceding 
ten. years* The Irish post-office revenue has increased from 
leO^li. in 1809, ia 266,9771. in 1831 ; and the Scotch in 
the same yeart fifom 156,331/. to 204,693/. 
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. In sBreral of the .interm^dii^te .years, the fore* 
going item. was. nd: much more than 1|400,000/. 
W«se the inland postage rates ofX^rreatBritaiti re- 
duced even to a lev41 with those .of. Iseland, tbeie 
would be an increa^ of business and revenue. • But 
on a fairer scale of inland postage throughout the 
United Kingdom, the comfort of the people, and the 
greater degree of social feeling kept up, would be 
combined with an augmented revenue. How many 
persons of the middle and poorer classes hesitate 
to write to their friends and acquaintances on ac- 
count of the heavy postage?* The following 
scale might with advantage be adopted. 



FBEBSVT IITLAND SOA£B OT 
FOSTAOB FOR LFTTBHS. 



PROPOSED IMLAKD SCALE FOR 
POSTAGE. QF I.ETTSRS. 



Witliin the metropolis . 2 


Within the metropofis .. i 


Countiy post round London 3 


Qountiy post rqund London 2 


Not exceeding 15 miles . 4 


Not exceeding 20 miles • 3 


Not exceeding 20 ditto . 5 


Ditto 


30 ditto . 3t 


Ditto 30 ditto . 6 


Ditto 


50 ditto • 4 


Ditto 60 ditto . 7 


Ditto 


eO^tto . 4i 


Ditto 80 ditto . 8 


Ditto 


70 ditto . 5 


Ditto 120 ditto . 9 


Ditto 


80 ditto • 5^ 


Ditto 170 ditto . 10 


Ditto 


100 ditto . 6 


Ditto 230 ditto . 11 


Ditto 


200 ditto . 6i 


Ditto 300 ditto . 12 


Ditto 


300 ditto . 7 


and so oh in proportion, the 


and |d. for 


eveiy ^ miles ex- 


pOBtage increasing jiTogreasive- 


ceedingStK), 


r or id. for 25 miles, 


ly Id, for eyery letter on ^ like 


exceeding 


& distance of 300 


excessof distance of 100 miles. 


miles. 





* The number of letten dispatohed daily from the post-office in 
London, does not average more than 40,000, and this from a po- 
pulation of upwards of a million and a half in the city and sur- 
ronnding countiy. 
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• The scale here proposed may appear too low ; 
i(, however, it were adopted on trial for two years^ 
and the effect of increased or decreased revenue 
carefully watched every month, it would soon be 
ascertained whether an extended communication 
would be the result, or otherwise ; there is every 
probability to suppose there would be a more rapid 
interchange of ideas, and a greater diffusion of 
mercantile business transacted than under the pre* 
sent oppressive duties. There might also be adopt'^ 
ed with great advantage to business and to litera- 
ture, the system in force in America, of transmit^ 
ting magazines, periodicals, and pamphlets, through 
the post-office, at fixed rates of postage. In the 
United States the postage on magazines and pam* 
phlets, if published periodically , for a distance nai 
exceeding one hundred miles, 1 \ cent (less than a 
penny English) per sheet ; ditto, over one hundred 
miles, SJ cents per sheet. 

If not published periodically, distance not ex- 
ceeding one hundred miles, 4 cents, (twopence,) 
per sheet ; over one hundred miles 6 cents per 
sheet* Small pamphlets, containing not more than 
half a sheet royal, are charged with half the above 
mentioned rates : the number of sheets in a pam- 
phlet must be printed or written on the outer 
cover, or page, and when not truly stated, double 
postage is charged. Th6 adoption of this plan 
here would be productive of manifold advantages, 
which must' be obvious to all who give the subject 
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a moment's thought. The result of a cheap post- 
age* in the United States has been very great. The 
revenue derived by the Post-office is principally ex- 
pended upon the extension and improvement of the 
establishment, which has been augmented since 
1790, thus:— 

AMERICAN POST-OFFICES AND EXTENT OF POST-BOADS MADS 

THEREBY. 

Year. No. of Post-offices. Miles of Post-roads. 

1790 76 1,875 

1800 903 20,817 

1810 2,300 36,406 

1820 4,500 72,492 

1830 8,450 115,176t 

The present Post Master-General of Great Britain 
will, it is to be hoped, from his well-known zeal and 
liberality, take the subject of reduction of postage 
into his earliest attention, as also the great ad-, 
vantage which would be derived, both by the public 
and revenue, if two inland dispatches and deliveries 
within the twenty-four hours were established, at 
the hours of twelve and eight, instead of the present 
single delivery and dispatch. 

The following table shows the net revenue de- 
rived by the State from the Post-office Department 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland in 183^. 

* A letter is conveyed in America with as g^at facility as 
in England thirty miles for 3d. and so on in proportion ! 
t Boston Almanack for 1832. 
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POST-OFFICB. 



Bngw 
land. 



Unpaid Letters Outwards («. e. to the 
(xrantry,) and Paid Letters Inwards 
{L e. from the Country,) and Ship 
Letters charged on Country Post- 
masters—Unpaid Letters Inwards 
(t. e. from the Country,) and Paid 
Letters Outwards {i. 9. to the Coun- 
try,) collected by the Letter-car- 
riers in London, Edinburgh; and 
Dublin— By and Cross Road Let- 
ters 

Twopenny and Penny Post Letters 
at London, Edinburgh, ahdBublin 

Country Penny P6st ....... . 

Letters charged on the Postmasters 
in the West Indies and British 
North America 

Postage of Letters received by the 
Windowmen of the FoFeign Office 

FSMage Honey and Fteights by the 
Packets 

ll^iMellaneoiia Be^eip^ 

Tottf ofthePeetOffiee . 



£ 



Soot- 
land. 



£ 



1,511,281 
108,184 



80,181 

60, 1» 

48,470 
22,148 



186,662 
7,208 



Ire- 
land. 






£ 



281,520 

4,93 
62 



1,7^5.828 



198,967 



Total I 
Ket Re- 
venue in 

1882. 



£ 



1,547 



288,064 



1,929,418 

115,867 
62 



50,181 

60,161 

48,470 
23;700 



2^7,aM 



It is gratifying to observe, that the Post-office 
revenue of Ireland is on the increase. The ^ross 
Post-office revenue of Ireland was 

In 1796, 1796, and 1797 £196.923 

In 1825, 1826, and 1827 614,636 

which, on average, would give the gross revenue 
of 1826 at 204,845^., while, in the returu before us, 
the net revenue was 238,064/. 

The penny post revenue of Dublin in 1800 was 
230/. a-year; in 1832 it was nearly 5000/. The 
post towns in Ireland were, in 



1800 Number. 

Post towns 279 

Mail coaches 4 

Other mail vehicles . none 



1829 Number. 

Post towns 428 

Mail coaches 36 

Other mail vehicles . 100 
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These are some of the beneficial effects of a low 
rate of postage in Ireland, and td which thc^ rates of 
postage in England ought to he reduced.* 

AUCTIONS 

are doubtless, in reference to the actual state of this 

country, a fair object for taxation ; but it is pro* 

bable, that in this, as in other instances, an attempt 

to obtain much has produced less revenue than 

was anticipated. The duties were first levied in 

1777, and the produce thereof in 1778 was ^3,479/. 

The rates of duty were, in 1792, 7d. in the pound 

on sales of goods and chattels, and djd. in the 

pound on estates, houses, &c. The sums charged 

with duty on the first were 1,886,434/. and on the 

second, 2,588,948/. In the general rise of taxation 

which took place after 1792, th^ first*named item 

had a duty of Is. in the pound levied, instead of 

7d. ; and the second-named was raised from 8^. 

to 7d. There was also a duty of 2d. a pound levied 

on sales of sheep's wool, and 10s. on every lOO/.'s 

worth first sales of foreign produce. The revenue 

received on auctions in 1812, 1818, and 1814, 

was 1,037,298/. and in 1829, 1830, and 1881, but 

663,795/. 
The following Parliamentary paper shows the 

number of auction licences, amount of duty on 

sales, &c. from 5th of January 1819 to 5 tfa January 

1881. 

* In 1660 the Post^iffice revenue of England was 21,000/. 
a year, and the postage rates 2d. for 80 miles, and so on in pro- 
portion ! 
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STAMPS, 



Yean. 


Number of 
Auction 
liceneei. 


Amount of 
Duly on 
Auctions. 


Number of Licences taken out. t 


For 
Town 


For 
Country. 


Town 

and 

Country. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1931 


2557 
2770 
2939 
2897 
2939 
2941 
2901 
2981 
3119 
2972 
3043 
2467 


£ 

256,534 
225,630 
202,317 
206,322 
223,385 
279,264 
308,591 
225,061 
250,239 
235,447 
225.258 
203,090 


327 
338 
309 
343 
334 
338 
357 
607 


2124 
2323 
2523 
2433 
2493 
2496 
2437 
2325 
2577 
2422 
2519 
2478 


106 
109 . 
107 
121 
112 
107 
116 
49 
542 
550 
524 
489 



A better equalization of the auction dues on 
small and large properties is certainly very de- 
sirable, and as the justice of such is pretty gene- 
rany admitted^ the public may soon expect to hare 
their wishes in this respect gratified. 

STAMPS,* 

A duty on stamped paper is a justifiable and 
effioient source of revenue ; but it must not be 
levied in a greater proportion on the poor than on 
the rich, nor press too heavily on commercial trans- 
actions. At present, the small stamps do affect 
the poor in an unfair degree, and it is said, Gro- 
vernment are preparing a revision of the subject. 
The tax on receipt stamps is from 2d. to 10s. and 
the revenue raised in 1832 on the minor sums 
wa8^— 

* Stamp taxes were introduced after the " Bevolution.*' 
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' KEVKNVE. 

2d. for Receipts amounting to £2 and not to 5 . . £28,932 

3d. ditto ditto 5 ditto 10 28,357 

6d. ditto ditto 10 ditto 20 38,324 

Is. ditto ditto 20 ditto 50 49,585 

Would it not be desirable to give up the twopenny 
and threepenny receipt stamps entirely? Certainly ; 
and also to make a fairer graduation of the higher 
receipt stamps. The receipt stamps from 2d. to 
IDs. produce, on an average^ 220,000/. a-year, and 
bills of exchange from Is. to 1/. 10s.> 550,000/. per 
annum. A modification of the stamp duty on the 
lesser bills of exchange, and on deeds and other 
instruments,* would also be most desirable, for the 
benefit of small traders. The total net revenue de-. 
rived from stamps, averages upwards of 7,000,000/. 
a^year. By a better regulated gradation this sum 
might easily be raised to 10,000,000/. without 
pressing on the trade or industry of the people. 

Mr. Dunne, the editor of " The Law and Legal 
Remembrancer," gives the following scale, to prove 
the inequality of the rates of taxation in the most 
important table contained in the Stamp Act. 

* On Agreements the stamp is from 12. to li. 15s. ; on Bonds 
and Mortgages from 21, to 2s. per cent. ; on Conveyances from 
1/. to 21. 10s. per cent. ; on Leases 1/. to 61, per cent. ; on 
Settlements only from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per cent* ; other deeds ^kid 
instruments are variously proportioned. 
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STAMP^LICENCES. 



RA.TSS 07 DUTY PAYABLE ON LETTERS OF ADMIKISTRATION 

WITH A WILL AVNEXBD. 



Value Of Property and Mean. 



Stamp. 



£ £ £ 
800 and under 1,000 Mean 900 

1,000 1.600 ... 1,260 

5,000 6,000 ... 5,600 

10,000 12,000 ... 11,000 

20,000 25,000 ... 22,600 

30,000 35,000 ... 32,500 

50,000 60,000 ... 55,000 

100,000 120,000 ... 110.000 

400,000 500,000 ... 450,000 



£ 

22 

30 

100 

200 

350 

450 

750 

1600 

6000 



Rate of Tax- 
ation on mean 
Sam per cent. 






£ 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



s. d. 
8 10 
8 



16 
16 
11 
8 
7 
6 
6 



6 

4 


4 
4 
8 



The cost of collecting the revenue on stamps is 
less than on any other branch of the income of the 
state; in 1831, for instance, the gross aoiount 
of stamp duty was 7,427,600/^ and cost of ooUec* 
tion 172,9921. or 2L 6& 7d> per cent, not one-half 
the charge for the excise collections ; for this reason, 
and for the purpose of relieving the trade and com- 
merce of the country from the taxes on housea and 
windows, malt, hops, glass, paper, bricks, soap, 
advertisements, stage-coaches, and other branches 
of internal industry, the following plan of stamp 
licences might with great advantage to the country 
be adopted, and by which the scruples of those 
who object to an income or property tax would be 
avoided.* The number of the different trades is 
not over calculated^ when we consider the number 
of excise licences issued in 1 830. 



Vide Appendix, p. 256. 
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Cliassification of Persons in the United Kingdom to whom the system of 

Stamp Licences would be applicable. 



Estfmatad Nwn^r and Classificatfoii of the Tradei, &c. 



100,000 baker*, millera, cornHshaodlera, and Gonfectionera 

from £2 to £5 each, average 
100,000 btttchen, Balesmen, flshmongers, poulterers, and 
cookshopB - . - - - 

280,000 tailors, batters, shoe and bonnet makers, £2 to £5 
each, average .... 

1,000,000 ftirmers and graeicra (600,000 m Ireland) £2 to £20 
each, avi^rage .... 

150,000 milliners, mercers, drapers, glovers, Sic. £2 to £10 
each, average .... 

WfiOO tea, sugar, coffee, and spice dealers, £3 to £10 
each, average - . - - 

130,000 tobacco dealers, £5 to £10 each, average 
80,000 b«er, porter,and ale retailers, £6 to £10 each, average 
50,000 gin, whisky, nun, bran()y, and wine retailers 
60,000 apothecaries, chemists, and druggists, at £5 to £10 
20,000 surgeons, accoucheurs, dentists, oculists, £10 to £20 
5,000 physicians, £20 to £50 each, average 
30,000 attorneys and notaries, land agents and conveyancers 
6,000 barristers and proctors, £20 to £50 
50^000 green-trocers, cheesemongers, fruiterers, and huck- 
sters, £1 to £3 each, average 
' 10,000 printers, engravers, booksellers, binders, stationers, 
£5 to £10 each . . - - 

30,000 hotels, Uverns, inns, and lodging-houses, £5 to £20, 
8,000 cabinet and coacbmakers, carpenters, builders, 

painters, and glaziers, £6 to £10, average 

10,000 cutlers, iron, tin, copper, brass, lead and other 

metal mongers, ditto . - - 

3,000 watch and clock makers, opticians, and jewellers, do. 

3,800 bankers, money-brokers, or Jolntstock company 

partners - - - - - 

10,000 schoohnasters and mistresses, music, painting, and 

language teachers ... 

5,000 soap, candle, and oil-shops, £5 to £10 each, average 

10,000 barbers, perfumers and brash^llers, and hair- 

cutters, £2 to £5 each, average 
4,080 earthenware, glass, and china-shops, ftirriers and 

lacemen, £5 to £10, average 

2,000 brewers, distillers, and vinegar niakers at £10 to 

£50 each, average - . - 

20,000 wholesale merchants and manufacturers, £20 to £30, 

30,000 diopkeepers and others not included, £2 to £10 

048 baronets of the United Kingdom 
188 English barons and 24 English bishops - 
106 ditto earls and 10 viscounts, and 48 Irish and 
Scotch peers - - - " 

21 dukes, 19 marquisses, and 2 archbishops - 
Probate and legacies duty on real property 




Revenue. 



2,235,003 No. Total. 



£ 


£ 


3 


300,000 


5 


500,000 


3 


600,000 


5 


5,000,000 


5 


750,000 


6 

7 

8 

10 

6 

15 

30 

10 

30 


600,000 
910,000 
640,000 
500,000 
360,000 
300,000 
150,000 
300,000 
180,000 


2 


100,000 


7 
12 


ro,ooo 

360,000 


7 


56,000 


7 
8 


70,000 
24,000 


50 


175,000 


5 

7 


50,000 
35,000 


3 


30,000 





24,000 


30 

25 

5 


60,000 
500,000 
150,000 


100 
150 


64,600 
31,800 


200 
300 


34,600 

12,600 

1,200,000 


'otal i 


514,137,800 
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CHAPTER III. 

TAXES OK ARTICLES OP COLONIAL Oil FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WHICH DO NOT SO IMMEDIATELY 
AEFECT INTERNAL TRADE, OR THE COMFORTS 
OF THE PEOPLE, AS THOSE DETAILED IN THE 

PRECEDING CHAPTERS ; TOBACCO, TIMBER, 

WINE, BRANDT, AND GENEVA; RUM, CUR- 
RANTS, FOREIGN FRUITS AND NUTS, SPICES, 
AND ALL THE MINUTE ITEMS OF THE ** CUS- 
TOMS." 

TOBACCO. 

There is no article in commerce which more 
completely evinces the mischievous effects of high 
duties than the one we now come to examine. 
The use of tobacco in this, as in every other coun- 
try, is acquired by habit, and very difficult to 
resign, particularly by the poorer classes of society 
and those engagied in any laborious or noxious avo 
cations ; to the former, a whiff of the pipe or a cud 
of pigtail is an efficient temporary panacea for 
hunger or thirst, and to the latter the stimulus of 
•tobacco, particularly in the form of smoking, is 
peculiarly agreeable. Our only object at present, 
boweves, is to look on it in a fiscal point of view ; 
and the first thing which attracts attention is the 
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fact, of the consumption of the * weed' not having 
increased for thirty years ! 

TOBACCO RETAINED FOB HOME COKSUMPTIOK IK THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR. THIRTY YEARS. 



Year*. 


QaantUy. 


Years. 


Quantity. 




lbs. 




lbs. 


1800 


18,533,690 


1815 


.17.955,397 


1801 


16,904,752 


1816 


17,547,893 


1802 


18.468,820 


1817 


1»,371,558 


1803 


17,868.081 


1818 


17,882,478 


1804 


18,037,981 


1819 


16,378.137 


1805 


16,815,266 


1820 


15,689,060 


1806 


17,617,721 


1821 


15.598,152 


1807 


16,964,043 


1822 


16.279,638 


1808 


18,723.535 


1823 


16,964,670 


1809 


19,552,633 


1824 


16,832^826 . 


1810 


20,329,839 


1825 


18,670,404 


1811 


21,376,267 


1826 


17,682,017 


1812 


20,940,136 


: 1827 


18,745,827 


1813 


19,592,062 


1828 


18,544,283 


1814 
Total lbs. 


15,378,221 


1829 


18,886,764 


276,987,945 


total lbs. 


262,028,104 



Consumption first period •....•... 276,987,945 lbs. 

Ditto., last period 262,028,104 lbs. 

■' ■> ■ lit '■'■■■ 
Decreased consumption. ..... 14,959 ,84 1 lbs. 

■•■■ 1 II I 

The cause of this decreased ooiisumption daring 
the lutter fifteen yejurs can be readily explained. 
.In Gre^t Britain, the duty in 178A was (on Ameri- 
can tobacco) IOd.per]b.; at this tax, the con^ 
sumption riMe to nearly TyOOOiOOD lb&; in l?a9, 
the duty was levied at Is. dd. per lb« and continncd 
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io until 1 795, when th^ consuittptibn bad increiEuied 
to 11,000,000 lbs.: m 17^6, the duty was raised 
to Is* 7d. per lb. and the oonsumptioh fell off in the 
BQcceeding year to less thati 10,000,000 lbs.; in, 
however,- again rose, and iti 1800, the year when 
the table commences, the duty on American to^ 
bacco (the aHicIe principally consuihed) was levied 
at Is, 7d. in Great Britain, and at Is. per lb. in 
Ireland.* la 1804, the dnty in Ireland was raised 
to Is. 5d., and the consumptioii fell off in one year 
from 5,783,487 lbs. to 4,158,794]bs. In England, 
the duty was raised to 2s. .2d. per lb. in 1807, and 
the consumption stood still. In 1811, the Irish 
duty was 2$. 2d.; in 1812, the English diity was 
2s^4d.; and m 1813 the duties in both countries 
were levied alike, at the rate of 2sr 8d. per lb. 
During the first, fifteen years, therefore, the duty 
fluctuated from Is. to Is. 5d. and from 2s. 2d. to 

* The duty in Ireland, iintil 1800, was, in 

ConmimptioD. 

1792 .18. per lb 1,767,681 

179d. .....•• 6d. do. •••. .••.. 5,508,857 

1794...../.. 'ditto ..« 9,426^211 

1795... ......addp 7374,409 

1796.^ ditto ^,..6,045,790 . . 

1797 ditto 8,446,565 

1799*. « Is* dc^ ..,.*....«•«• 4,894,121 

How convincing are thjB foregDing fectf ; aa the duly fell the 
consumption rose, and yice versa^ lu 1800 the conawnption 
had again begun to ascend* and it had amounted to 6^737,276 
lbs. ; but CO the tubseqaenf auginentatioA of the tax it in- 
atantfy Ml, and has never since airived withiA. nearly three 
million lbs* of what it was at the end of the last centuiy I 
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^9. 8d. per lb. Now, mark the result. in the second 
column. In the very first year (1815), the duty was 
raised from 2s. 8d. to Ss, 2d. at which it remained 
until 1819, when it was raised to 4s. and continued 
so till 1825, when it was lowered to 3s. and the 
consumption again began to rise; but, in 1829, it 
was nearly on the same level as in 1800! Now, 
if we take the population in round numbers of the 
United Kingdom, in 1800, at 15,000,000, and in 
1829 at 24,000,000, we shall find the consumption 
of tobacco per head to have been, 

In 1800 . . oz. of Tobacco 19 
1829 . . ditto . 12 

In January 1838, the quantity of tobacco which 
paid duty in the United Kingdom for the year pre- 
ceding was-^ 

Unmanufactured Tobacco • lbs. 20,164,864 
Manufactured and Cigars . 148,517 

Snuff 234 



Total lbs. 20,313,615 



Thus, the consumption of 1832 was upwards of 
1,000,000 lbs. less than that of 1811—1* 

The following table shows the state of the re- 
venue from tobacco during ten years: — 

* The \9x on tdbaeoo imported into England for consumption 
-was in 1685 ihrm pence per lb. from British possessions, and 
eixpence from foreign. In 1733, when Sir Robert Walpole pro- 
posed his famous warehousing plan, the dut]r on tobacco was 
only sUfpenee farthing per lb. with ten per cent, allowance for 
prompt pa3rment ! 
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BETEKVE DXaiYE^ FEOM TOBACCO TOA TXK TSAB8 
IV THE VKITED KIKGDOX. 



Ynn, 


ReTenae. 


Yean. 


RtTcime. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

Total 


£ 

3,127.418 
3,122,583 

3,263,171 
3,425,516 
3,378,544 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


£ 
3,258,905 
2,058,768 

2,826,377 
2,793,825 

2,849,704 


£16,317,232 


Total 


£14,887.579 



Aevenue of first period 16,317,232 

Ditto .... last period 14,387,579 

Decreased Tevenue £1,929,653 

The revenue has increased since the reduction of 

the duty to ds. per lb. on all foreign tobacco, and 

in 1832 it amounted to 3^080,597/.* The rates 

now levied are — 

On all unmamifiustiiied Tobacco, the produce «. d, 

of British possessions in Ameriea , • per lb. 2 9 

Ditto of every other place .... 30 

Manufectured Tobacco and Cigars . . 9 

Snnff ....... 60 

The question now is, would any alteration of 
these rates of duty be beneficial to the revenue and 
to the country ? The greater part of the tobacco 

* The net revenue received on tobacco and snuff in the 

United Kingdom for the year ending the 5th of January 1833, 

was 

Boslaiid. Scotland. Ireland. TotaL 

£2,137,242 .. £291,289 .. £652,066 .. £3,080,597 
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consumed in this couutry is: imported from tbe 
United State9.s* it is conveyed, hither in American 
ships, and paid for in specie or bills. Ought we to 
lesfve ourselves^ and a large item of revenue, de- 
pendent-on our great maritime rival ? Wh^-^hould 
the tobacco of our possessions in India, America, 
Australasia, and Africa, have the same duty levied 
on it, when sent to England, as if it were the pro- 
duce of a foreign state? Is this the way to render 
the colonists attached to, the mother country? Is 
this the mode in which they are to be enabled to 
pay their own expenses, and be a prop, instead of 
a drain, to the parent state? No, indeed! The 
American Government has done its utmost to pre- 
vent the introduction of our manufactures into the 
states of the Union; we owe them nothing; and 
though desirous of standing on a fair footing in 
commercial enterprize, we have neither right nor 

* TOBACCO IMPORTED rEOH THE TnTlTEB STATES 
INTO THSiUiriTXn tElirODOM. 

In 1827. Ib8. 33,11 1,864 

1828..;....:........ 24,882,102 

1829..; 22,191,058 

' 1830 ...*............. 24,391,037 

The re-exportation of tobacco from the United Kingdom to 

Continental Europe n rapidly on the decline ; it was 

.'J , . 

XJnmanufac- Manufac- 
tured, iwnd* 

In 1827 and 1828 lU. 20,581,049 20.842 , 

In 1829 and 1830 lbs. 14,463,111 6,481 

D«CMas6 lbs. 6,117^38 liMi 
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policy on our side ia heggfumg oUfcptoukEft fortlM 
sake of a jealous rival** » 

For these reaftons, the duty pu the tobacco of 
the United States should be left at $s. and ua- 
manufactured tobacco, the produce of at^ BfitUk 
C0iamf9 in the East orio die West,, iu the Nocth or 
in the South, be admitted, when certi^ed aa suobi 
at a rate of ^s. per lb. for the next five years, and 
of Is. 6d. per lb. for the suoceedirig five yeaia* 
Were this done, we should be totally independent 

* The following table shows how oar manufactures are 
treated in the United States, as compared with our own ad- 
jacent colonies, whence tobacco might be freely and abim« 
dantly procured : — 

Cemparatire view of the dujti^ payable on Articles of Euro* 
pean Manufacture consumed in the United States and in 
the British North American Colonies. — (Adjusted to the 
new Tariff of 1833.) 



British America. 


tnited States. 


ad va. 

WodUen goods (per oent.} B^ 

Cotton goods 2j 

Silk goods 2i 

Llne» goods << 2| 

Leather goods 2| 

Earthenware and China 2| 

Hardware 2| 

Iron and Steel Manu- 

faotoretf ,.. 2} 

Iron Im bars or eheets. 

Cables^ Anchors, &c. 2} 
Salt .,• free 


• 
ad va. 

10 to 7A iV^ eent.) 

25 to 125 .. , 

5 to 40 
25 

30 to 100 
20 to 30 
25 to 30 

10 to 125 

100 to 200 

5d. per bushel, besides a State 
excise of 6^. 
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of America for tobacco in Iom than ten years ; one 
colonies would be enriched; oar home-manufac* 
tares extended in their market for consumption; 
smuggling would be put down ; the revenue would 
be increased, and the use augmented. What ob* 
stacle is there to a plan which offers no deteriora- 
tion to the revenue^— cannot injure our shipping, 
but the contrary, and must improve our own pos* 
sessions?* The want of senators whose views 
extend beyond the present moment, or who are 
unable to face the opposition of selfish interests. 

TIMBER. 

In an insulated country of small extent, densely 
peopled, long civilized, and of great manufacturing 
industry, it is but natural to expect that a large 
supply of wood would be annually required for 
home-consumption. In order to obtain an addi- 
tional revenue, duties have, from time to time, 
since the government of Cromwell, been imposed 
on wood imported from foreign possessions, while 
bounties were paid on its importation from our own 
colonies. 

This is not the place to enter into an exami- 

* Our tenitOTy in Guierat yields (as indeed does every field in 
India), in prolific luxuriance, a rich golden-leaf tobacco ; New 
South Wales .could send an extensive supply, if any encourage- 
ment were given to it from home ; the same may be said of tite 
Canadas, the Cape of Good Hope, &c ; but, alas 1 the inex* 
haustible riches of our transmarine territories seem like ' pearls 
thrown before swine ! ' 
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Bation of the question as to Baltic and Canada 
timber, those who wish to form a clear judgment 
on it may refer to Mr. Bliss's valuable pamphlet ;* 
we have merdy to consider whether wood is a 
&ir object of fiscal assessment, and whether a 
greater amount of revenue could be raised on it 
than is now exacted. The duty on wood averages 

hSQOyOOOLf a year, and certainly, if this sum could 

» 

* Ridgeway, Piccadilly. 

t The following table shows the amount of net rerenue de* 
rived from different sorts of timbert hard and dye-woods, in the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending 5th January 1833. 



n 



Deacription of Wood. 



jBalks and Ufers imder 5 in. aquare 
Battens and ends 
Beals and ends 

Pire-wood 

Fir quarters . . ... 
Knees of oak .... 
Lathwood .... 

Masts and Spars 
Oak-fdaok .... 

Oars 

Staves 

Teak 

Fir 8 inches square . 

Oak, ditto .... 

Other timbers, ditto 

Wainscot logs .... 

Pye and hard woods, viz. — 

Boxwood . . * . 

Cedar, under 8 inches square . 

Fustic 

Logwood 

Mahogany .... 

Nieacagua ... 
Rosewood ..... 



Eng- 
land. 



Scot- 
land. 



£ 

1,230 

80,140 

475,595 

4,475 

8,369 

1,354 

24,263 

13,868 

8,656 

771 

48,886 

6,685 

814,238 

29,966 

5,903 

7,391 



1,868 
2,531 

905 
2,30 
39,50 

806 
8,027 



Ire- 
land. 



£ 

118 

28,347 

9,664 

38 

14 

515 

2,846 

1,117 

8,549 

101 

2,938 

662 

60,671 

8,802 

1,561 

853 



18 

8 

136 

5,903 

'34 8 



Total £ 1,078,780 127,204 



£ 

2,239 

82,574 

15 

1 

1 

2,628 

552 

79 

72 

2,210 

70 

59,415 

816 

587 

91 
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• • 

78 
2,119 

• • 

16 



TotaL 



108,719 



£ 

1,841 

110,726 

617,838 

4,528 

8,884 

1,870 

29,282 

15,537 

7,284 

944 

49,084 

7,417 

484,824 

39,584 

8,051 

7,835 

1,868 
2,615 

913 

2,511 

47,523 

806 
8,891 



1,308,563 
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be dispensed witSiL, or raised in some other shape, 
it would be most desirable to admit wood duty free, 
at least wood from our own colonies.'* 

The fairest way of reconciling the Baltic with the 
Canadian interest, would be to remit entirely the 
duty on the latter (amounting^ to 230,000/. a»year), 
and lower the duty upon Baltic timber from ^L 1^9^to 
if^nty^Jim shillings a losld, and upon deals in propor- 
tion ; confining, however, the importations of timber 
from our colonies duty free, to wood in its rough 
hewn state, and excluding deals and battens.' If 
the timber trade of our North American colonies be 
destroyed, several hundred thousand tons of British 
shipping will be instantly thrown out of employ- 
ment, the business of which will not be transferred 
to British ships in the Baltic, but to Prussian, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish ships. 

The following extract from a Parliamentary do- 
cument, shows the number of loads of .timber im- 
ported from the Baltic into the United Kingdom of 
late years, distinguished that conveyed by. British 
from that conveyed by foreign. . . ; 



FOREIGN. 

1827 • Loads 65,564 

1828 . . 63,703 

1829 . . 73,567 

1830 . . 58,255 

1831 . . 77,233 



BRITISH. 

Loads 107,818 

80,822 

. 77,542 

62,471 

58,151 



* Mr. M'Culloch, in the article Timber^ in his Dictionaiyj 
eodeavours much to depreciate the character of Canadian tim- 
ber, while in the same volume, under the article Colonies^ he 
says, speaking of the Canadas, particularly of the banks of 
St. Clair and Lake Huron, ** every variety of the best timber is 
fownd in the greatest profusion /" 
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' Can tbe depressed ttate of ouir shying trade 
afford to: lose tke can^^g of I|l00,d00 load^ of 
timber giving freight to 700,M(X tons of our com- 
mercial marine ? Can the impoverished state of our 
people now embarktog in tens of thousands for the 
Canadian shores, afford to lose the prospect of ob- 
taining beyond the Atlantic that support which an 
unparalleled taxation has denied them in their 
natal soil? Is Englahd unwise and* mad enough 
once more to place hersdf at the mercy of a con- 
tinental despot, whether Russian or Gallic, who 
may choose to exclude her from all supplies of 
wood^ as well as everything else ? Iliese are but a 
few of the serious questions which force themselves 
eo our attention on this momentous subject, and 
which.it was impossible to avoid even incidentally 
alluding to on perusing the fallacies which Mr. 
M'Culloch and Sir Henry Pamell have endeavoured 
to propagate. When England cuts the painter 
with her colonies, she will soon find that the latter 
can do better without her, than England can with- 
out them. In fine, let the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer take off entirely the 10«. a load on colo- 
nial timber, and reduce foreign from 2t I5s. to 
IL 5s. a load, and his revenue will suffer no loss, 
while the commerce pf our country and colonies 
will be materially benefited. 

WINE 

cannot be considered, as Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son designates it — ** partly an article of luxury, 
and partly of necessity ;" it is an article of luxury. 
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and as such^ suligect to the highest rate of taxation 
which can be leYied on it, consistent with advan- 
tage to therevenue, and benefit to commerce. But 
it has in this, as in the preceding instances giren in 
this work,' been the misfortune of the Government 
not to know when an article of general or partial 
use has reached the acme at which it is advisable 
to stop ; almost invariably the mark has been over- 
shot, and the axiom of Dean Swift verified, namely, 
that in the arithmetic of the customs two and two 
do not make ybter, but frequently only one; this 
has indeed been the case with wine, the diminished 
consaroption of which demonstrates not only the 
effects of increased taxation, but also the retro- 
grading condition of the middle classes of so- 
ciety, who at one time formed the majority of con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Poulett Thompson, in his speech on tax- 
ation, when demonstrating its ruinous effects 
(26 March, 1830), remarked that *< a century ago 
we consumed in this country on an average annu- 
ally, 14,000 hds. of French or Bordeaux wine, and 
it appears that we now consume with the pre- 
sent high rate of duty, only fourteen hundred 

kds. r* 

* A Parliamentary Return shows the quantity of wine con- 
sumed in England during the early part of the last century :— . 

In 1726 ... Gal. 6,676,706 
In 1736 ... 6,823,468 

Even in 1700, the quantity used was nearly 16,000 tons, or 
4,000,000 gallons. This large consumption may readily be ac- 
counted for by the low duties levied. 
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This» however, is only one species of wime/and 
public taste is liable to change ; let' us examine^- 
however, the official returns of the total quantity of 
wine consumed in the United Kingdom for forty 
years,— 

WINE EETAISTED TOR HOME C0H3UMFTI0K IK THE 
UNITED KIK6D0H FOR FORTY TEARS. 





Yean. 


Quantity. 


Years. 


Qoantity. 








Galloiuk 




Galloiis. 






1790 


8,121,246 


1810 


7,825,551 






1791 


9,088,548 


1811 


6,756,596 






1792 


9,422,049 


1812 


6,029,436 


• 




1793 


7,932,842 


1813 


6,478,572 


• # 




1794 


8,173,649 


1814 


5,364,706 


f 




1795 


9,886,125 


1815 


6,698,786 






1796 


6,931,512 


1816 


4,860.409 






1797 


4,283,113 


1817 


6,186,218 






1798 


6,318,922 


1818 


6,781,696 


, 




1799 


7,365,797 


1819 


5.468,454 


. 




1800 


8,770,232 


1820 


. 5,528,461 






1801 


8,252,052 


1821 


5,641,270 






1802 


8,536,099 


1822 


5,544,197 






1803 


9,871,757 


1823 


5,838,628 






1804 


6,549,229 


1824 


6,044.261 






1805 


5,547,241 


1825 


9.509,803 






1806 


6,980,214 


1826 


7.273.300 






1807 


7,525,615 


1827 


8,192,779 






1808 


7,598.250 


1828 


8,583.849 






1809 


7,030,013 


1829 
Total 


6,224,652 






Total 


[ 154,184,505 


129,820,623 




Consi 


ixnption first twenty years . . 


gaUons 154,11 


}4.505 


Ditto last ditto .... 


129,820,623 


I 


)ecreased consumption . 


24,3( 


S3,882 
only at 


In 1660, the 


duty on wine li 


Bvied by C 


liarles II., was 



the rate of 42. lOi. per tun on French wines imported by ifng- 
lishmen. For Portugal, and Spanish, and Levant wines, 2^ 5«. 
and for every tun of Rhenish, 1/. The " Glorious Revolution" 
of 1688 caused the duty on vrine to be raised, aud an additional 
tax of lOi. per tun levied for coining at the Mint. 
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The decreiuse out the last twenty yeats is a strik- 
ing fact, and in order to 'account for it, we look at 
the rate of ta&ation during both periods.* 

* Another Parliamentary Eetum ^ves the following visw oC 
the consumption of the three kingdoms, at two periods of three 
years each. 

i riaOl gallons 8,908,691 1819 gallons 6,186,597 

iJ 1802 7,S60,497 1820 6,421,838 

S Ll803 9,059,018 1821 5,708,376 

Totol 25,318,206 Total 16,316,811 



(1801 892,429 1819 380,429 

<1802 312,120 1820 319,092 

^ (1803 495,183 1821 331,126 



« 



Total 1,699,732 Total 1,030,647 



■g ri801 9,801,120 1819 5,898,732 

1 4 1802 7,662,617 1820 6,740,930 

A tl803 9,554,201 1821 6,079,502 

Total 27,017,938 17,719,164 

Thb remarkable table exhibits a decrease in the three king- 
doms on the three latter years of twenty milUon gallons ofwvnt / 
Do we need farther proof of the effects of taxation ! 



In 1790, the duty on the several sorts of wine 
was, — 
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WINE. 



The foregoing table will account for the decreased 
coosumption of wines in the forty years' table ;* bHi 
in prder to judge whether the progressive augmenta- 
tion has in the long run been beneficial to the 
revenue, as we have seen it has not been so to the 
consumer, let the following table of the revenue be 
glanced at : 

VET REVSNUE BECEIVED OK WIKE IN THE 17XIT£I> 
XIKGDOM FOR THIRTY TEARS. 



Yean. 


Revenue. 


Yean. 


Reveniie. 




£. 




£ 


1800 


2,124,807 


1815 


2,388,390 


1801 


2,115,660 


1816 


1,771,457 


1802 


2,280,071 


1817 


2,224,611 


1803 


2,423,928 


1818 


2,467,315 


1804 


2,141,455 


1819 


2,005,358 


1805 


2,255,793 


1820 


1,987,871 


1806 


2,574,530 


1821 


2,006,497 


1807 


2,729,886 


1822 


1,982,881 


1808 


2,653,472 


1823 


2,088,230 


1809 


2,686,002 


1824 


2,153,111 


1810 


2,786,622 


1825 


1.955,708 


1811 


2,433,007 


1826 


1,425,279 


1812 


2,189,417 


1827 


1,600,586 


1813 


2,158,041 


1828 


1,700,050 


1814 
Total £, 


2.267,576 


1329 
Total £ 


1,473,612 


35,820,257 


29,230,956 


Reve 


nue of the first 


period ... 


. £35,820,257 


Di 


tto of the last cL 


itto 


. 29,230,956 




Decreased Re^ 


irenue. . . . 


..£ 6,589,301 


1 



* See the note at the foot of next page. 
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The revenue has certainly suffered of late years, 
imd it has been rapid in its decrease, if we look at 
it on cooiparatiye periods of ten years' interval — 
thus:^ — 

JHIT aSVBMUS BECEIVED OK WIKE IK OBBAT BRITAIK, 
, AT TITE COMPAEATIVE FEBIOJM. 



Years. 


Reyenne. 


Decreasing 
Revenne. 


In 1814 
1824 

1815 
1825 

1816 
1826 

1817 
1827 

1818 
1828 


£ 
2,032,840 \ 
1,967,953 J 

2,095,299 \ 
1,816,053 / 

1.610,299 \ 
1,270,118 / 

2,023,072 1 
1,426,650 J 

2,241,380 \ 
1,506,122 / 


£ 

64,887 
280,246 
340,181 
596,522 
735,258 



The net revenue received on wine in the United 
Kingdom for the year ending the 5th January 1833, 
was — 

England. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 

£1,419,809 £99,829 £196,169 £1.715,798 

It is not perhaps difficult to say how far the 



^ The Te*e2:poTtation of wine from England was — 
In 1809 .... Tona 14,501 In 1819 .... Tons 3,843 
1810 .... 12,729 1820 .... 4,626 



Tons 27,230 



Tons 8,468 



Being a decrease on the latter period of nearly twenty thou- 
sand tont/ 
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recent change of eqnaihing the duty on all conti- 
nental wines, on generoms Port as vreM as on feeble 
Bourdeaux» — on Inseions Tokay or meagre Sauteme 
— will answer. It would have been wiser probably, 
certainly more equitable towards the middle dasseif, 
to have had a graduated scale and charged the 
higher priced wines with a heavier rate of duty 
than the light, thin, and cheap wines whkh do not 
generally enter into the consumption of; the rich. 
If the advice of some doctrinaires had been adopted, 
even the poor sick man's wine (Cape) would have 
been charged as high a duty as the richest Bui^ndy 
which the sovereign can drink 1 That the present 
duty is sufficiently high on the Cape wine, on 
account of the low price it bears and the long 
voyage it has to make, is evident from the circum- 
stance of its importation not having increased of 
late. 

In 1827 gallons 744,129 In 1830 gallons 544,982 

1828 768,916 1831 640,357 

1829 967,363 1832 541,262 

Now if the duty were too low, the consumption 
would have increased, but such has not been the 
case. 

On examining the quantity of wine imported from 
the Continent during the last six years, we see no 
reason to think that the late fiscal regulation was a 
judicious one. The quantities have been^^ 
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WINE IMPORTED IVTO THE UNITED KIVGDOM rKOM 

CONTINENTAt EUROPE. 



Wines* 


1827. 
GaL 


1828. 
GaL 


18S9. 
Oal. 


18W. 
Gal. 


1831. 
GaL 


1882. 
Gal. 


lasi-aieom. 

ptndvlth 

usr-ss. 

Gala. 


Portugal 

Spanislx 

Madein 

Caoanr 

Rheniih 

Sidlixn 

French 


3,311,136 
2,433,141 
808,545 
454,185 
80,784 
234,188 
384,218 


8,985,146 
0,188,865 
452,508 
288,042 
92,825 
321,706 
550,948 


2,405,342 
2,841,030 
320,881 
199,026 
85,858 
300,677 
408;320 


2,603,114- 
2,505,437 
304,726 
155,755 
70,600 
842,778 
352,186 


2,762,985 

2,161,748 

219,102 

97»269 

60,568 

262,006 

278,863 


2,617,405 

2,080,009 

159,898 

72,803 

88,197 

253,084 

228,627 


1,915,942 

1,879,654 

382,052 

560,155 

74,294 

40,799 

427,676 


TotalGab.) 7,206,212 


8,879,030 1 6,694,731 1 0,334,606 


5,782,488 t 5,450,178 


5,080,572 



Thus we see on a comparison of the last two 
years with the first two years, there was a decrease 
of five million gallons of wine consumed in the 
United Kingdom, and if we add the decrease on 
Cape wine for the same periods, we shall have a 
decrease on 18dl-32 over 1827*28 of 5,501,998 
gallons!* 

* A Custom-house Return (which I have just met with) 
signed W. Irving, and dated ftth August 1831, gives the consump- 
tion of wine for the year 18S5, which we may com|)are with 1882, 
at ragards the principal wines, thus-** 







1825. 


1882. 


French 


Imp. gall. 


1,088,538 


228,627 


Fkstugal 


ditto 


4,952,1|6 
543,lls 


2,617,405 


ICadeiia 


ditto 


159,898 


Spain 
CSuiaiy 


ditto 


2,754,878 


2,080,099 


ditto 


802,337 


72,808 


Rbeniah 

Ci^ of Good Hope 


ditto . 


148>159 
769,476 


wa»7 


ditto 


541,262 



854,911 

m\fss 

229,584 
109,962 
228,214 



Total Imp. gall. 10,559^2 5,738,291 4,815,351 

Thus in 1832 there was less wine consumed in the United 
Kingdom by nearly five million gallons than in 1825 ! Surely 
such a system of fiscal policy cannot be commended. 
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NotwithstaDding the reduction of the duty on 
French wines, the decrease on the last three year» 
as compared with the first three was 573,860 gal- 
lons ; or if we look at the consumption of 1832, 
when the reduced duty was in full operation as 
compared with 1828, the diminished use of French 
wines will be found to be very remarkable. 

FRENCH WIKK CONSUlfED. 

1828 • . . Gallons 550,948 
1832 . . . 228,627 



Decrease— Gallons 322,321 



The lessened use was nearly two-thirds that of 
1828. The fact is^ French wines are not suited to 
the palates of the English people in general, and 
are only in requisition for a few months of the year. 
A damp and depressing clime (as a considerable part 
of Great Britain and Ireland is,) requires generous 
strong-bodied wines like port, madeira, and sherry ; 
therefore the equalizing duties on all alike will not 
compel the nation to drink thin and acid wines, 
are suited more to a people who use them at 
breakfast, as the French do, with animal food» 
but the late epidemic has taught them by expe* 
rience to know that such beverages are the most 
efficient aids for propagating la grippe. Unless the 
duties on good wines be lowered and graduated^ 
the decreased consumption will not stop at that of 
1832. 
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BRANDT AND GENEVA. 

The official returns of these spirits exhibit a rapid 
decline in consumption as taxation rose: let us 
first examine the returns of Great Britain. 

In consequence of the destruction of the Custom- 
house records by fire, the quantities of brandy and 
Geneva entered for home use are confined to 1814. 
The excise and custom duty in 1784 was 8f. 4(L 
per gallon, and the consumption 600,000 gallons ; 
in 1787 the duty was reduced to Ss, and the con- 
sumption rose to 1,^96,067 gallons, and in the next 
year to ^,^03,199 gallons. In 1791 the duty was 
raised to 5s. lOd. and the consumption fell to below 
1S,000,000 gallons. In 1794, on the duty being yet 
further raised to 6s. 8d. the number of gallons fell 
to 1,667,721 ; and in the next year to 7s. 6d. the 
number of gallons fell to 949,606. These are con- 
vincing proofs of the effects of taxation. In 1807 
the duty was raised from 13s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. per 
gallon : in 1812 the duty was raised to 20s. 7d. and 
the consumption in the same year fell from 
1,829,467 gallons to 224,896 gallons! Under 
such auspices, the following table need not be 
wondered at.* 

*.It is true that the quantity eontumed, and.the quantity paid 
duty, is vexy different ; but a wise Government will think the 
morals of the people a greater object for consideration than the 
revenue of the State : when money, not men, becomes the pre- 
dominant feeling, it is painful to contemplate the prospect. 
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BRANDY AI7D GENEVA. 



BRANDY AND OEXEVA RETAINED FOR HOME COK- 
9VMPTIOK IX OREAT BRITAIN FOR FORTY YEARS. 



Year's. 


Quantity. 


Years. 


Quantity. 




Gallons. 


• 


Gallons. 


nm 


1,608^36 


1810 


1,7«M7» 


, 1790 


1^4)504 


1811 


1,107,889 


1791 


1,624,515 


1812 


187,413 


179a 


1,61^4,018 


1813 


239,208 


1793 


1,298,230 


1814 


310,841 


1794 


1,389,768 


I8I5 


847,052 


17» 


791,338 


1816 


761,095 


1796 


1,030,990 


1817 


739,600 


1797 


1,391,489 


1818 


644,337 


1798 


1,267,649 


1819 


88»,945 


1799 


1,349,046 


1820 


947,931 


1800 


1,810,515 


1821 


1,004,073 


1801 


2,192,546 


1822 


1,090,377 


1802 


2,338,947 


1823 


1,165,888 


1803 


2,302,979 


1824 


1,316,320 


1804 


1,338,863 


1825 


1,405.036 


1805 


U659,168 


1826 


1,540,222 


1806 


2,033,161 


1827 


1,363,977 


1807 


1,833,940 


ia28 


1,870,966 


1808 
Total 


2,298,897 


1829 
Total 


1,336,751 


39,129,418 


20,067,040 



Consumption first period 
Ditto last period 



gallons 33,129,418 
20,067,040 



ooasmnptioa 



gallons 13,073,378 



During the ^r9t twenty years of the fp^regoing 
table, the duty ranged from 6s. to 139. a gallon ; 
during the last twenty years the duty for the greater 
part of that period was 17s. 6d., IBs, I0d.» and 
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20s. 7d. per gallon, hence the decreased consump 
tion.* 

But in Ireland the effect of increased taxation 
on brandy as well as on every thing else is most fully 
seen. The consumption of Brandy and Geneva in 
the sister isle was 

CQNIUMPTION. BUTT* 

Prom 1784 to 1194 Gal.3,131,877 1?* ^ y®*" ^' ^' "^ 

I for 4 yean 5s. a gallon. 

From 1796 to 1805 844,106/^* *"• ^' '^^'^' ^■- ^ 

I 7b* 8d. 88. 8d« 9s. a gaL 

I>eGr«a8e Oal. 2,287,771 



Evei:y year as the duty rose, down went con- 
sumption, until in 1797 the quantity used was only 
744 gallons; while in 1784 it had been 461,80S 
gallons: the revenue also, which in 1785 was on 
all foreign spirits 928,236^ was only 12,844/. in the 
year 1797. The following table shows the revenue 
derived in Great Britain from Brandy and Geneva 
during two periods of ten years each, by which it 
will be seen that the falling off was one-half daring 
the latter period.f 

* The quantiUes of Brandy and Geneva imported into tlie 
United Kingdom from Continental Europe wai, during the four 



years as follows,— 




Brandy. 


CreMV*. 


1837 and 1828 .. gallons 4,245,874 


689,509 


1829 and 1830 •• 3,588,118 


396,997 



Deciease— gallons 657,756 292,512 
t The brsndy dealers decieaied aNHn 2,900 in 1814 to 1904 
ml823. 
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SRANDY AND GENEVA. 



&XVEVUE DERIVED FROM THE COKSUMPTIOW OF BKAVDY^ 
AND OENEVA IK GREAT JBRITAIN AT TWO PERIODS OF 
TEN TEARS EACH. 



Years. 


Revenae. 


Years. 


Revenae. 




£ 




£ 


1801 


1,246,946 


1811 


1,066,605 


1802 


1,311,163 


1812 


235,106 


1803 


1,300,013 


1813 


302,766 


1804 


1,103,480 


1814 


412,534 


1805 


1,390,065 


1815 


953.204 


1806 


1,720,491 


1816 


859,272 


1807 


1,622,963 


1817 


835,572 


1808 


2,244,828 


1818 


727.089 


1809 


1,052,304 


1819 


1,004.868 


1810 
Total 


1,791,768 


1820 
Total 


1,071,179 


£14,784,021 


£7,468,195 



Revenue of the first period 
0O. do. last do. 



Decreased revenue 



£14,784,021 
7,468,195 

£7,315,826 



The net revenue on foreign spirits (excluding, of 
course, rum) in the United Kingdom for the year 
ending 5th January 1833, was 



England. 
Brandy £1,697,095 
Geneva 15,567 
Other sorts 9,020 
Jerseyand Guernsey 21,054 


Scotland. 
68,794 
7,946 
721 


IreUnd. 
35,511 

1,577 

429 


Total. 

1,801,400 

25,090 

10,170 

21,054 


1,742,736 


77,461 


37,517 


1.857,714 



If the duty on hrandy were fixed at 1 Os. 6d. a 
gallon, that of home-made spirits being 5s. and on 
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colonial 7s. 6d. the revenue would be impToved, 
smuggling checked, and trade increased, while the 
protection to our own distillers, and to our colonial 
interests, would be amply provided for. 

RUM. 

The taxation of this much esteemed spirit has not 
only been overdone, but the monopoly of the mar- 
ket given to the West India interest over the East 
India interest has tended to diminish the supply to 
the home-consumer, and cousequently enhance the 
price. In Great Britain, the duty on rum in 1784 
was 6s. Id. a gallon, and the consumption 927,309 
gallons ; in 1785 the duty was reduced to 5s. and 
the consumption rose to 1,387,170, and in the suc- 
ceeding year to 1,551,956 gallons. In 1787 the 
duty was yet further reduced to 4s., and the con- 
sumption rose in the five following years thus : — 
1787, gal. 1,647,190; in 1788, gal. 1,846,952; in 
1789, gal. 2,160,183; in 1790, gal. 2,274,533; in 
1791, gal. 2,505,472; but the tax-gatherer re- 
appeared, the duty was raised from 4s.. to 4s. 9d., 
and in 1792 the consumption fell to gal. 1,812,108. 
Here was clearly the chain of cause and effect 
exemplilied. In 1803, when the consumption had 
mounted over all difficulties to gal. 3,543,997, the 
duty was raised from 8s. 6d. to 11^. 2d., and the 
consumption fell in 1804 to gal. 1,960,620, and at 
this rate of taxation it continued, with little varia- 
tion, to nearly the present period. The consump- 
tion of rum in Great Britain for twenty years stood 
thus— 
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tLUU BXTAIVED T<Ut HOXX COKIVMPTIOK IV 
BRITAIV FOR TW^SKTY YEARS. 



Years. 


Qaantity. 


Years. 


Qnantity. 


• 


Gallons. 




Gallons. 


1806 


2,580,879 


1816 


1,109,339 


1807 


3,770,967 


1817 


3,208,997 


1808 


4,834,179 


1818 


2,325,268 


1809 


4,406,489 


1819 


3,988,767 


1810 


4,437,079 


1820 


3,304,138 


1811 


5,331,161 


1821 


3,969,081 


1812 


4,297,687 


1822 


2)390,198 


1813 


6,945,960 


1823 


3,001,102 


1814 


4,636,787 


1824 


2,832,833 


1815 
Total . . 


3,228,102 


1826 

Total • ^ . 


2,456,505 


44,528,280 


28,585,228 


Deduct excess of 


■ 


Deduct excess of 




Stock in ware- 




Stock in ware- 




house on 3lst 




house on Slst 




Dec. 1815, as 




Dec. 1825, as 




compared with 




compared with 


" 


aictDeo. 1805 

Annual average 


2,767,447 


Slst Dec. 1815 
Annual aYorage 


739,788 


41,770,833 


27,846,540 






consumption of 




consumption of 


• 


ten yean, 1806 




ten years, 1816 




to 1815 . . 


4,177>083 


to 1825 . . 


2,784,534 



Owing to the low remunerating price of some 
sugars, the quantity of rum lately imported has 
been extended. 

In Ireland, under a duty of 2s. 1 Id.* a gaUon,- the 
consumption of rum rose, in 1789, to 1,077,8S9 
gallons, but in 1791, the duty being raised to Sn* 
7d. a gallon, the consumption fell to 500,000 gal> 
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Ions; and fiom year to year, tmtO in 1797, the 
quantity used was only 7S| 120 gallons! 
In Scotland, the oonsumption of niia 

Inl800.««. gaL 239,913 
1801.... 349,237 

1802.... 468,163 



In 1827. . « . gal. 185,214 
1828. . . . 188,089 

1829.... 152,461 



Total gaUona.. 1,057,313 Total gallons. . 525,764 

A falling off on three years of half a million of 
gallons. 

The manner in which the price of rum has been 
kept up, and the consumption lessened, by giving 
the West Indians a monopoly of the home market 
over the East Indian colonists and British subjects,* 
will be seen by the following statement of prices i-^ 





PRICE OF BUX 


FQK TEK 


TEAms. 


• 

Years. 


Pric« per Gallon. 


Years. 


Price per Gallon. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

1825 

« 

Average 


8. d. 8. d. 

1 6 to 2 9 
18 2 8 

2 8 -.2 4 
17 2 6 
2 6 —3 4 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

Average 


8. d. 8. d. 
3 to 4 
3 4 —4 4 
3 3 4 3 
2 3 _3 3 
2 1 —3 3 . 


1 9 to 2 8 


2 9 to 3 9 



The shameful partiality of duties on spirits, aa 
on every thing else between our possessions in the 
East aod in the West, is thus seen in spirits — 

* Ceylon arrack would be a great faivourite in Eaglaud, if 
fair play were given it by the Government. 
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, . EastlndUB. . Wcitladaci. [ 

Spirits sweetened ...per gal. 110 1 

Ditto not sweetened ' 15 8 6 

Why should the Englishman settled in Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, or Ceylon, have a tax of 6s. 6d. 
levied in Great Britain on the produce of his capital, 
skill, and industry, over and above the sum charged 
on a similar article prepared by an Englishman, in 
the West Indies?* 

The production of rum in the old British pos- 
;5essions in the West Indies has, of course, fallen off 
in conjunction with sugar. The importations of 
rum from Jamaica twenty years ago, averaged more 
than 4,000,000 gallons, now they scarcely exceed 
8,500,000 gallons. St. Vincent produced, in 1802, 
1,001,708 gallons of rum, and in 1830 but 884,094 
gallons. Barbadoes has in some years fallen off 
from 46,000 gallons to 350 gallons! Grenada, 
from 5, 6, and 700,000 gallons to 170,000 gallons, 
and all the other islands in a similar manner. The 
following table shows the quantity of rum impoc^ed 
into Great Britain, distinguishing the colonies and 
countries from whence imported, and the quantity 

* The tobacco of the West Indies is admitted at 2s. 9d. a lb. 
while that of the East is charged with 3s. The sugar of the two 
places, II. -4s. and 11. 12s.; the coiFee'at 6d. and 9d. ; the 
tamarinds at 2d. and 6d. ; wood, at 10s. and 11. 10s. In §BJCt, 
the onerous duties levied on East India produce have tended 
much to impoverish England, while, with a sort of commercial 
felo»de-se, a market of 100,000,000 freemen is closed to the 
British manufacturer, from the inability of the Hindoos to maike 
returns. 
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from each, from the 5th of J^;^ nary lte9^ to the 5th 
of January 1830: — 



Proof 6al. 

Jamaica. S,dl6,651 

D«na«ra .... 1,682,625 

Tobago 370,733 

St. Vincent. , . . 275,373^ 
Grenada ...... 394,289 

Berbice 201,362 

Antigaa 110,434 

St. Christopher 176,807 
St. Lucia .... 38,113 
Nevis .,..^... 45,971 



Proof Oal* 

Montserrat J 39,815 

Dominica ..;...•.,... 31,853 

Trinidad 16,821 

Other Countries .... 3,636 

Barbadoes 1,554 

Tortola 206 



Total .... 6,905,243 
Imported into Ireland 33,148 



-6,938,391 

The British Ncn-th American Colonies received direct from 
the British West India Colonies, in the same year, 1,890,815 
imperial gallons of rum, and 835,664 imperial gallons of 
molasses. 

That the consumption of spirits, whethet foreign^ 
colonial, or native, has extended of late years, is 
true, to a certain extent, but allowance must be 
made for a vast quantity which now pays duty, 
while formerly it was illegally introduced or dis- 
tilled in secret. The table prefixed to this chapter 
shows the consumption. of each part of the kingdom 
during the last ten years. Were the duties placed 
on the scale before proposed, viz.: 10s. 6d» per 
gallon, brandy and other foreign spirits ; 7s. 6d. on 
miD,* arrack, and other colonial spirits, and Be* on 
all British distilled spirits, a great i public good 
would be effected. 

* The net revenue on ram for the year ending 5th of Jinuary , 
1833, was in 

Eoglaiid. Scotland. ^ Ireland TotaL 

£1,518,994 . . £50,408 . £10,977 . . £1,580,379 



> < 
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F0Il«IG17 FUtJITS AKD HtTTS.' 



There are several articles under this head, which, 
not being the produce of our owii country, miglit 
be safely admitted at a lower rate of duty than they 
now stand aty and the revenue derived therefrom 
raised from half a million sterling to upwards of 
a million, and probably to much more. First, with 
respect to Currants. This wholesome fruit (a small 
grape, extensively cultivated in the Levant) is a ge- 
neral favourite in England, and were it not for the 
heavy tax imposed, would be almost universally 
consumed, llie tax is 44s. 4d. per cwt. (upwards 
of iSOO per cent the cost price being about ^Os.) 
and although a perishable article, no abatement is 
made on account of damage received during the 
voyage ! It is not to be wondered at the consump- 
tion of currants having decreased. The importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom was, 

.II1.18S7 and 1828 ^ cwts. 308,423 

maancll830 233^819 

Decrease « cwts. 74,864 



The total net revenue derived from this simple 
article in IM^, was dI6,696/. If the tax were 
reduced from 44s. 4d. to iSOs., and after a lapse 
of five years to lOs., th^ consumption would be so 
far extended as to increase, instead of lessen the 
revenue. , 

Raisins. — ^It is impossible (Mr. M'Culloch rightly 
observes, in that mine of knowledge entitled a 
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* Commercial Dictienary ') to condemn too severely 
snch exorbitant duties as are levied on raisins : it 
is really quite monstrous that the public should be 
debarred from the use of a desirable article on the 
stale and stupid pretence of its being necessary 
in order to keep up the revenue. Here also we 
have vnequal taxation, the duty ranging from 21s, 
to 42s. 6d. per cwt. — t. e. from 50 to S5 per cent, 
on the dearest sort to ISO per cent, on the cheapest ! 
The result of this impolitic system is, that the 
revenue derived from raisins was higher in 1823 
than in 1830, and in 1820 than in 1832. The 
importation also is on the decrease : it was— 

In 1027 and 1828 cwts. 369,739 

1829aiidl830 265,746 

Decrease owto. 93,993 



The net revenue in 1832 was 148,446/. By 
reducing the duty on Colonial raisins from 20s. 
per cwt to 10s. and on muscatels from 41s. 6d. 
to 20s. the income of the state would be increased, 
both raisins and currants being articles which (if 
the duty were not so enormous) would enter largely 
into the consumption of the mass of the people. 

Tigs, — This nourishing fruit has by no means an 
extension of use commensurate with its favouritism ; 
the current sale price is from 12s. to 20s. per cwt. 
while the tax is 21s. 6d. per cwt.— that is, from 
50 to 100 per cent. ! The importation was — 
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• 



In 1827 and 1828 1 cwU: WW 

1829* and 1830 42,444 



Decrease ' • cwts. 7)832 



A diminution^ of the duty from 21s, 6d. to IQs. 
would certainly be advantageous to all partieslcon- 
cerned. 

Prunes, — ^The tax on prunes . is 27s. 6d. per cwt 
or upwards of 50 per cent, on the cost price. The 
only years which we have before us of the im- 
portation of this and other fruits, shows a diminish** 
in J consumption : — 

In 1827 and 1828 cwts. 16>,702 

1829and 1830 12,199 

Decrease cwts. 4,503 

« 

The revenue appears also to have fallen off con- 
siderably, in fact, during the last ten years. . A 
reduction of the present high duty would prevent 
the continued loss to the state. 

Grapes, — The duty of 20 per cent, on the im- 
portation of this fine fruit appears too high, judging 
by the lessening revenue. 

Oranges and Lemons have a duty levied on them 
of 75 per cent, which is exceedingly high, when we 
consider that no abatement is made on account of 
damage received on the voyage from Africa or Con- 
tinental Europe ; that such is the case is evident, 
from the diminishing revenue since 1821, when the 

* The returns give the consumption of figs for 1829 at 1986 
cwts. ; thb is probably an error ; and 21,938 has been |;i*eB. 
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income of Government from this source was 94,451/1 
and in 18d2 but 54,886^. 

The number of half-chests and chests imported 
during the last four years was — 

In 1827 and 1828 half-chests 346,852 chests 140J60 

1829 and 1830 264,993 139,878 

Decrease half- chests 81,859 chests 882 



The total number of oranges and lemons import- 
ed annually is calculated at upwards of 200,000,000. 
Several fast-sailing vessels are employed in the 
trade ; the fruit is paid for with our manufactures 
and native produce, and common sense would 
prompt the reduction of the tax to a more reason- 
able amount. A similar remark applies to the tax 
levied on the juice of oranges and lemons, which 
has fallen off from 11,579/. in 1811, to 1,162/. 
inl8S2! 

It would be unnecessary to particularise these 
trifling taxes any further, yet, trifling as they are, a 
great impediment is thrown in the way of the com^ 
merce and comforts of the people ; it is, however, 
to be hoped that the comprehensive views enter- 
tained by the members of the Board of Trade will 
lead to a revision of the duty on the following 
articles, which produced, in 1832, a revenue of 
upwards of half a million sterling.* 

* The tax laid on tamarinds coxning ixom our East Indian 
powestions is 6d. per lb. and from our West Indian ditto 2d. 
per Ih. .Swely Ais is not acting fairly to the snbjeets of Britain 
IB HiadoittB* Will England never leam the value of having 
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SPICES. 



^et Reveatte derired from the lokpertation of FbreigaFKiitB 
and Nttts in the Year ending the 5th of Jannazy 1883* 



Fniits and Nuts. 


EDgland. 


Scot- 
land. 


Ireland. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Canrants 


311,948 


2,376 


2,372 


316,696 


Raisins 


140,285 


4,057 


4,104 


148,446 


Figs ... . 


22,131 


270 


736 


23,136 


Grapes • 


1,559 


102 


67 


l,7l« 


Prunes 


6,718 


358 


147 


6,221 


Plums 


470 


1 


18 


489 


Lemons and Oranges . 


49,852 


2,305 


2,729 


54,886 


Juice of ditto 


1,041 


114 


7 


1,162 


Apples (not dried) 


2,912 


298 


25 


' 3,235 


Tamarinds 


878 


112 


13 


801 


Almonds 


10,776 


478 


373 


11,626 


Wabiuts . 


1,437 


48 


31 


1,516 


Chesnuts • • 


2,310 


10 


4 


2,324 


Small nuts 
Total Revenue 


12,610 


52 


199 


12,861 


563,724 


10,579 


10,814 


586,117 



SPICES. 

Owing to the moist climate of England, and the 
quantity of various foods used by its inhabitants, 
condiments are essentially necessary to their health ; 
the Legislature, howevet, seems to have thougk^ 
otherwise, as proved by the enormous taxes levied 
thereon, and first, with regard to— 

100,000,000 free and active citizens until die has lost them? 
The pettiest interest in Britain, or in the smallest colony or 
sand-bank in the West Indies, has more attention given lo it in 
Parliament than the commerce of the East ; for example, Mk 
at the reception which Sir George Stannton's motion re sp e c t fa i g 
the China trade met with on the 4th of June^— not forty 
ben of the Commons attended ! 



CBPPBR* I8S 

. gtppfrs^i--^Vm . iDO«t 1l|^fuI clftis ot 8|)iceai^ it 
tax«d beyoiMi (>tidenc6 aod dee^ncy^ nnnefty', from 
300 to 400 percent.! Uatil ISddy tbs tax was 
29. 64« per lb. when the co^t price Wat about ^oe- 
pence per IbJ Thie tax was then reduced to It* 
per lb- on peppera imported from a Brilith pos- 
seosioQ ; but thiii is still an enormous taos^ if we 
look at the cost price of the article, namely, from 
l^d. to 4d. per lb. Pepper, it it true, it .Bot tm 
article of which the use increases with .age, but the 
consumption (Might certainly to :haya jftugmented 
with the extended luxury in diet which a nation^ as 
it advances in civilization, adopts : (the culinary art 
is as indicative of progressive wealth as any other 
branch of knowledge.) The annual consumption of 
pepper in the United Kingdom may be estimated 
at 2,000^000 lbs., which divided among 24,000,000 
inhabitants, will not give much more (hax^ one 
drachm and a half weight of pepper a year for each 
person! That the reduction of the dutv from ds. 
6d. to Is. was not enough, is proved by tiie slightly 
mcreased consumption which ensued, while the 
revenue did not augment. Whoever may have the 
ilfiance of this country entrusted to him, may rest 
assured that small reductions in taxation on articles 
which enter largely into the diet or use of the 
people, is of no advantage to the state or con- 



* peppers, particalarly tlie hoUe$t^ Cayenne or ' Chilies/ 
hare thi& peculiir characteristic, namely, that they are cooling to 
the body, while niilknegs> ginger,. &c. are htmtmg* This fact is 
not onlyweU tnown to the natives of tropical climes, bat even to 
animals : the most pungent pepper is the small ^ Bird* pepper. 
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•Hitler* ' If flie ^uty on ^Mpper were reduced fibm 
Is. to ^d per lb., which would be sttil iOO per cent, 
on tbe'COft price, the reveniie would be improved, 
and. llie comfiEyrts of the people augmented; for, 
altowing the moderate computation of four trances 
of pepper* a> year for eadi indtvidual in the United 
Kingdon^^tthe consumption would be 6,000,000 Ibft. 
(instead of S;000,000, its present amount), and the 
rerenve, iiistead of being only 111,2372., would be, 
at6d.iierlb;,/U0,000/.'» 

• Thexlatiesoniall the other spices are too high, 
eithjeribr the comforts ' of the 'people or the benefit 
of the stJEitei In 1 832, the net revenue was—* 



' * spices. 

« » 


Engtand. 


Scotlaiid. 


Ireland. 


TotaL 




£ 


£ 


,. £ 


£ 


Peppers .... 


91,884 


8,227 


11,166 


111,277 


Pimento ... 


6,767 


287 


116 


6,170 


Oin^ ... . ; 


M28 


63 


42 


3»633 


Cassia 


1,663 


114 


35 


1,812 


Cmnamoh ', . . 


' 416 


— - 


18 


434 


^utm€gB ^ . .. • 


14,fi02 


60 


125 


. 14,677 


Mace • . . . . 


2,613 


— ■ 


148 


2,761 


Cnbefes \ . ' . . 


1,208 


'35 


6 


1,249 


• Total . .* . 


7>B14 


. 66 


688 


8,168 


128,996 


' 8,842 


12,244 


150,081 



* The importation of pepper into the United Kingdom from 
the Eastern hemii pbere is on the decrease ; it was^ 

In 1827 and 1828 lbs. 14,685,801 

182&'and.l830^ 4,748,813 



Decrease Ibt. 9,8d6»988 



*.; ». » ' 
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I* RenUBe for 1S3S on virioai i 
into tbe United Kingdom. 



AiweUM 

AJUUttO 






Cum tnd in«al 
Cmongoadi 
CnuDofTuMr 

Swiinti^ teeth 
EditanlUeiillg 



b^ 



Leu, Uuk - 
Lealbar riorei 

LIqiuidDejniM 



ditto, Bit 



<M.C«tM . 

DMo, ehemla] 

D^Tcdive '. 

I>llto.piUm . 

Ditto, tnin, fte. 
Opium . 






!>f<HPiiHr 
[leuuloUeak 



Silk, nir 



Tscdigrii 

Vermicelli, &c. 
WUer, ColagDS 
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Taiei which ue taid to bear piindpolly on the lUch, but (he but' 
than of which iklU in nalit; aa the Middle CkHM ot Gi«*l 




M.tElil.I«.Loii. Dub. &] 
Ont. ud IB. let. {k totil Ir 
Tntlndli ud Briliili Am 
timttB-<ian 1«ler-l»x 
PmMMiyaHj, ponket fn 



Engluid- Bcotlud Iitittd^ TcML 



l,»I,WT 
MN.ttt 



170,MI 

xr,ttt 



41l,47> 
»1.4Tt 



ui,«a I i4,Nr,i 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TAXES ON THE RICH, OR ON PROPERTY ;->-VIZ, 
ON CARRIAGES, SERVANTS, HORSES, AND 
DOOS; ARMORIAL BEARINGS, HAIR-POWDER, 
CARDS AND DICE; GAME-DUTIES, INSUR- 
ANCES ON LIFE AXD PROPERTT9 AND LAND- 
TAX. 

It must, iu truth, be confessed that the taxcii 
which the rich are exclusively called on to pay 
in support of the state are few in number and 
trifling in amount, which a glance at the oppotite 
table will demonstrate. It is not fair, however, to 
attribute corrupt motives to every action which 
may not square with the thinker's notions of im* 
partial justice, and therefore it is but charitable to 
infer, that the framers of the laws who imposed 
the present system of taxation, conceived they 
were acting uprightTy and patriotically in o£Pering 
(as wais then said) no impediment to the wealthy in 
the accumulation of riches ; while taxes w6re, like 
the dew of Heaven, raised by the sunbeams, only 
to descend in refreshing and invigorating showers ! 
The time is gone by for maintaining such doctrines, 
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which may be tliought as emanating from an age as 
dim«sighted on the principles of human happiness in 
the a^^regate, as. statutes against witchcraft or he- 
resy were devoid of humanity and Christian charity. 

Several articles have been supposed to have a tax 
levied on them which was peculiar in its operation 
on the rich, and among these we find-— 

Carrta^e^.— But it must be evident, from what 
has been shown in the second chapter, that if the 
wealthy are obliged to pay a tax for a private 
carriage^ the middle-man is also obliged to pay a 
tax on ^ puM'c carriage, whether his health or busi* 
ness compel him to expend sixpence in a ride from 
Paddington to the City^ or fifteen shillings to Bir* 
mingham or Manchester. The only difference is, 
that the middle classes are taxed acccMdixkg to their 
nec^seities, the rich according to their comforts and 
luxuries. Indeed, it is questionable whether the 
proportion which each class pay is not in favour of 
the latter, as regards lightness of taxation* A per- 
son keeping one four-wheeled carriage pays 6/. 
a year; if keeping two, 6/.- 10s.; three, 7/.; four, 
7/. lOs.; five, 7L 178. 6d.; six, &L 4s.; seven, 
8/. 10s.; eight, 8/. 16s.; nine and upwards, 9/. Is. 
6d. a year.* Surely, it will not be contended thai 
the foregoing is a fair graduation of taxation? 
Sther the person who keeps one carriage is 
charged too mudi, or he thiat keeps from two 

* A carriage with four wheels (less diameter than thirty 
inches), drawn by animals exceeding twelve hands, and not 
exceeding thirteen hands high, pays a duty anauaUy of.3i.^ . 
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to nine is charged too little. Tke number of car* 
riages kept by individuals in 1828, waa — one eack 
person, number £1,876; amount of duty lH\y^56L 
Two each person, number 5,017 ; amount of duty 
S2filOL, Three, number 924, the duty on wkieb 
was 6408/. Four carriages, number 224'; duty 
1830/. Fire ditto, number, 96; diity 756/. Six 
ditto, number 36 ; duty 295/. Seven ditto, num- 
ber 14; duty 119/. Eight ditto, number 8; duty 
70/.; and nine carriages and upwards, number 12 ; 
the amount of taxation on. which was 108/. 

The total revenue derived from the foregoing 
was 173,514/. Comparing this sum with the 
amount levied on stage-coaches alone (independent 
of hackney*coaches, omnibif or omnibuses, as they 
are called, post-coaches, &c.), viz. 422,543/., h 
will be seen that the rich do not by any means 
contribute one-fourth of the sum which is levied 
for coach-duty by the Government on the middle 
classes, who, although they pay the tax mixed up 
with the fare, as they dd the taxes on tea, sugar, oef- 
fee, or spirits, &c. yet is it not the less burthensome 
or less exhausting to their pockets than if it were 
levied from them by the tax-gatherer as they.step^ 
ped. into the door of the public vehiele.* 

Servants have also been considered as a tax 
4okfy affecting the rich ; they have not been so-*- 
shof>men, waiters, hostlers, &c. have been included, 
and under a revision of taxation the error will be 

' * The tax on fannmg-caTts, wbich it was Bhamefal ever to 
impose, will be fepsaWd. 
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corrected. The tmouQt of refenae derived fiom 
tbu soiifce has been on the increase for the last 
two or three years, and in lS$ft it was dOZylSli. 

PleMure Hwsa ware ako mixed np widi horses 
and mules used in husbandry ; but the tax on the 
latter has been repealed, and the revenue Curly 
derived was, in ISZt, 956,959/. Such a duty it^ 
poor have nothing to complain of. 

Dogs and Paek$ of Hounds.— -Ihtse are also fair 
objects of taxation. The revenue is properly levied : 
its proceeds in 1832 were 177,965/. 

Game Duties are also fairly assessed, and pro- 
duced in 1832, 130,051/. It ^m>uld be well, how- 
ever, to modify the laws relative to game, if they 
cannot be abolished altogether. However, the 
legalising the sale of game will thin the country 
very much of what has too long been a temptation 
for the commission of crime. 

Armorial Bearings. — This tax is also one on 
wealth, or rather on dignity : it is to be regretted 
that the amount which it produces (56,451/.) m so 
trifling. 

Hair Powder Tiur.-— This duty is an instance of 
one levied twice on the same article ; first on starch, 
and afterwards on the person who wears it as hair- 
powder. The duty levied is 1/. 3s. 6d. a-year on 
each person who uses it, and as the revenue on it 
is extremely trifling, (13,212/. a-year,) and it is 
necessarily inquisitorial in its nature, it would be 
well to abolish the tax altogether: probably it 
scarcely pays the expense of collecting iL. 
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Card* and DtcA^^-This tax is one which it 
scarcely w6rth pfeserving. The duty. on caida 
for 1832 was 16,296/. It is a duty twice, kvied^ 
and \probably yieldsi little or ztothiBg^ to the Ex* 
chequer* 

JfWff renoM* — These are taxes upon prudence aad 
oonvmerce, as well as upon wealth,. and they are 
too heavy in amounU The duty on agrtcultoral 
property against fire is at the rate of 200* per 
cent, and the stamps on fire insurances in 18d2, 
produced. 796,946/.^ per annum. Would: not a re^ 
duced rate of duty, especially in these alarming 
times, produce an augmentation of revenue ?f 

The policies on marine insurances are on. stamped 
paper, and levied on our eoasiing trade as well as 
on foreign voyages; and they are of so onerous 
a nature as to compel a large quantity of the busb* 
ness heretofore transacted in England, to be trans- 
f<urred to Holland and the Hanse Towns. On the 
aireiage of three years, ending 1819, the duties on 
marine insurances produced 296,0592.; in 1830, 
but 220,007/. ; and in 1832, only 200,222/. Lord 
Althorpe has now taken the matter in hand, and it 
is to be hoped that capital will not still continue 
to be transmitted to, and vested in Hamburgh and 
<^her foreign countties. 

The Land Tax was one of the many taxes levied 

* When the Fire Offices charge Is. 6d. the GoTemment 
tax is 3s. 

t Lord Ahhorpe has very properly; declared his intention to 
abolish the duties on insoiing lumiag-stoclu 
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after the Revolution ; and before tbe elose of WQ- 
liam the Third's reign, it formed two-thirds of the 
whole taxes raised. It has been con»dered a tax 
on wealth ; it is a tax which, in £ict> bears on the 
consumer of agricultural produce. The po««er to 
redeem it was thought a grand measure of Mr. 
Pitt's, but it has been considered doubtful how far 
succeeding generations or governments could 'be 
bound by this Act of Parliament of July" 1798. 
The produce of the land-tax is, of course, gradually 
lessening: its amount in 1832 was 1,184,340^ 
(Ireland is not subject to it.) . 

The foregoing are the principal items of taxation 
to which the highest class of the rich are errone- 
ously supposed to be exehmvely subjected, lliej, 
of course, pay their share of revenue on the sugar^ 
-coffee, spirits, wine, malt, &c. which they con- 
sume ; but the same is done by the middle classes, 
and by the poor, as far as they can afford to pur- 
chase. There are other items of the revenue to 
which the ' rich largely contribute, and that is the 
stamp dudes. There can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable portion of the public revenue is* paid by 
the rich ; but the question is not so much • as 
to amount, but as to the comparcAvoe ubUUp to pay 
it while levied in its present form. If the aristo- 
cracy of England would come forward, to^ lighten 
the burthens of the people, how contemptuously 
might they look on every insidious effort to bring 
them into disrepute !* 

* It will be seen from the following statement that l&e ri<^ 
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pay annuaU; per head 92). 3d. the middle clesws 63i. Til. and 
the making class ISi. 6d. That the two latter cliuses are less able 
to pay tbeii quota thaa the fornier is evident ; that they do not' 
pay more is owing to poverty, when we oUerre Ihal the greater 
part o( 50,000,000i. is levied on articles of general consumption. 

E AMU ASBEISVEMT OF £50,000,000 TiXKS IN THI 
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CHAPTER V. 

CORK LAWS. — THEIR OBJECT* — A BENETIT TO THE 

CONSUMER AS WELL AS TO THE PRODUCER. 

INCREASING PRICE OF CORN ON THE CONTI- 
NENT OF EUROPE, AND DIMINISHED SUPPLY. 
LESSENING PRICE IN ENGLAND, AND AUG- 
MENTED SUPPLY. — NOT JUST TO CONSIDER 
THEM AS TAXES ON THE NATION. 

Sir Henry Parnell and some other writers 
on finance have, in contradiction to their former ex- 
pressed opinions, denounced the corn laws as a tax 
upon the people at large — ^as a monopoly for the 
benefit of landlords — this, however, is not the fair 
way to put the question ; it must be placed on 
a broader basis than any which a selfish feeling 
might originate, and this has been admirably done 
by Mr. Huskisson in the following language to his 
constituents at Chichester; let the reader, while 
perusing it^ glance at the different rates of taxation 
in corn countries which the opposite table presents. 

" If I wexe not folly convinced, that the conBumer in general, 
bat nora e^Moally that class of consumers whose subsistence 
depends on their own industry, would be benefited by the pro- 
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posed alteration, it would not have had my support. My sole 
object is to prevent (as far as human means can prevent) bread 
com from ever again reaching the late extravagant prices. Can 
any man have witnessed the scarcities and consequent privations 
of the people, during six or seven different seasons of the last 
twenty years, without feeling anxious to guard the country 
against the return of such severe distress 1 But if we wish to 
cure an evil of this alarming magnitude, we must first trace it to 
its source. What is that source t Obviously this, that until 
now, we did not, even in good years, grow com enough for our 
own consumption. Habitually depending upon foreign supply, 
that supply was intermpted by war, or by bad seatons abroad. 
The present war, it is tme, is now at an end ; but peace is at all 
times too precarious not to induce us to guard against the repe- 
tition of similar calamities, whenever hostilities may be renewed. 
But even in peace, the habitual dependence on foreign supply is 
dangerous. We place the subsistence of our own population, 
not only at the mercy of foreign powers, but also on their being 
able to spare as much com as we may want to buy. Suppose, 
as it frequently happens, the harvest in the same year to be a 
short one, not only in this country, bi}t in the foreign countries 
froin which we are fed. What follows? The habitually ex- 
porting countiy, France for instance, stops the export of its com, 
and feeds its people without any great pressure.* The habitually 
importing country, England, which, even in a good season, has 
hitherto depended on the aid of foreign com, deprived of that aid 
in a year of scarcity, is driven to distress bordering upon famine. 
There is therefore no effectual security, either in peace or war, 
against the frequent return of scarcity, approaching to starvation, 
such as of late years we have so frequently experienced, but in 
our maintaining ourselves habitually independent of foreign sup- 
ply. Let the bread we eat be the produce of com grown among 
ourselves, and, for one, J care not how cheap it is ; the cheaper 
the better. It is cheap now, and I rejoice at it, because it is 

* Or it may lay on an export duty for the sake of r«veBue.-<- 
^ M. M. 
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{altogether owing to a sufficiency of corn of our own growth. 
But in order to insure a continuance of that cheapness and that 
sufficiency, we must insure to our own growers that protection 
against foreign import which has produced these blessings, and 
by which alone they can be permanently maintained. 

" The history of the country for the last one hundred and 
seventy years, clearly proves, on the one hand, that cheapness 
produced by forHgn import is the sure forerunner oitcareity ;* 
and oU the other, that a steady home supply is the only safe 
foundation of steady and moderdte prices. During upwards of 
one hundred years, up to the year 1765, the import of foreign 
corn was restrained by very high duties. What was the state of 
the country during those one hundred years ? That in ordinary 
seasons our own growth supplied a stock of com fully ample for 
our own consumption ; — that in abundant seasons we had some 
io spare, which we exported ; — that in bad seasons we felt no 
want, and were under no apprehension ; — that the price of com 
iKldom Varied more than a few shillings pef quarter ; — ^that we 
had no years of inordinate gain to the farmer, and of starvation 
to the consumer ; — that prices, instead of rising from year to 
year, were gradually diminishing :t so that at the end of this 
long period of a century, during which we never imported foreign 
corn, they were actually one-fifth lower than at the beginninv* of 
it. Would to God that we had continued in this salutary sys- 
tem ! But in 1765 it was unfortunately abandoned. What has 
been the result? Precisely the reverse of the former system. 
Instead of a steady supply, afibrded at steady and moderate 
prices, we have witnessed frequent and alarming scarcities. 
Every year our dependence on foreign supplies was increasing, 
till the war came, and by intenrupting that supply, greatly aggra- 
vated all our evils ; for, a country which depends on its ene- 
mies or its rivals for the food of its people^ is never safe in ijoar, 
(Mr. Huskisson might have added, ' nvf in peace,') In the 
first eighteen years of this war, we were forced to pay sixty mil- 

* Trade dependent on foreign demand is sure to be attended 
with distress.— R. M4 M* t As they are now doing. 
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lions of money (to nations, every one of whom has, in the eoBne 
of it, been our enemy) for a scanty and inadequate supply o€ 
foieign com ; and when foi this purpose we had parted with all 
our gold, and even our silver currency, combined Europe shtuk 
its ports against us, and America, co-operating, first laid an em- 
bargo, and then went to war. This combination was formed 
with the vain hope to break our spirit by starving our bodies. 
We straggled hard both at home and aWoad, but by the struggle 
we have gained much. Abroad, we have subdued our enemifes ; 
at home, we come out of the war with our agricultare so extended 
and improved, as to make us at this moment independent of 
foreign supply. We are so at this moment ; and shaU I, who, 
to the entire eonvietion of my oum judgment, have traced the 
long sufferings of the people to a contrary state of things, be de- 
terred from using my honest endeavours in parliament to prevent 
the recurrence of such sufferings 1 For that purpose we must 
go baok to the principles of our forefathers ; and by reverting, as 
much as possible, to their system, we shall secure to ourselves 
and our posterity all the benefits which they derived firom it. 

" I admit, that if unlimited foreign import, which thevirar had 
suspended, were now again allowed, bread might be a little, 
though a very little cheaper, than it now is, for a year or two. 
But what would follow ? The small farmer would be ruined ; 
improvements would everywhere stand still ; inferior lands npw 
producing com would be given up, and return to a state of 
waste ; the home consumption and brisk demand for all the 
various articles of the retail trader, which has so much contri- 
buted, even during the pressure of war, to the prosperity of mat 
towns, (and especially of those which are not connected with 
manufactures or foreign ccnnmeree,) would rapidly decline; 
farming servants, and all the trades which depend on agricultnie 
for employment, would be thrown out of work ; and the neoet- 
sary result of the want of work would be, that uHigee vxmldfaU 
e*Hn more rapidly than the price qf eorn» Then comes some 
intenruption to the foreign import, coinciding with the decay of 
agriculture at home, and com is suddenly forced up agtin to a 
famine price, fiuch, I cotceive, would be the iasvitable eonas- 
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qtt^nee of agtin placing Qur$elves^ m a 9tate of habitual and 
iooreasing dependence on foreign supply. Who^ upon the long 
run, would profit by such a state of things 1 Certainly not the 
eofuumer ; but precisely those who have profited too much alrea- 
dy from a similar state of things ; namely, the overgrown fanners 
with large oapitals. They will be enabled, for two or three 
jwn, to bear up i^nst the foreign import ; a^d ^henev«r that 
import is interrupted, the extravagant prices they will then be 
enabled to command, will more than repay the temporary losses 
which their poorer, but not less industrious, neighbour had not 
the means to withstand. Every one thus forced out of cultiva- 
tion will insure to them an ultimate increase of profit, and in 
proportion to that profit i^U indict an increased pressure upon 
the consumer. To protect the small farmer, therefore, is ulti- 
mately to protect the people. This is my sole object; and, 
whatever may be the fate of the bill now in the House of Com- 
mons, I can most conscientiously declare is, in my opinion, the 
sole tendency of the plan which that bill is calculated to cany 
into eflbct." 

This reasoning of a late eminent statesman, him- 
self an advocate for free-trade, is most conclusive 
in refutation of the assertion, that the corn laws 
are merely a benefit to the landed proprietor ; and 
as to fluctuation in price, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than the gambling speculation which the trade 
in corn asi^umes in foreign countries,* in all of 

* In Odessa, for instance, the price of wheat in December 
1819 was IBs. 6d. ; in December 1820 it was 39s. 8d., or an 
advanee of about 70 per cent* ; in 1823 it was down again to 
16ft., while in March 1817 it was as high as 58s. 6d. per quar- 
tor, and in September of the same year, 41s. 2d. per quaxter : 
the other continental corn-ports exhibit similar gambling fluc- 
tuationsin price. In Antwerp, wheat' was 46s. 6d. in 1819, and 
in 1820 it was 35s. ; in 1824 it was 25s. ; and in 1829 it was 
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which the price of com is on the increase. In 
some, indeed, wheat is higher in price than in 
England ; and there is no doubt, that as civiliza- 
tion extends throughout northern Europe, the price 
of grain will rise even higher than it was in 1829. 
Those who have visited -the Continent will agree 
with the writer, that the quantity of wheat or su- 
perior corn consumed by the people has until of 
late been exceedingly small ; but now manufactures 
are being extended in every direction, the price of 
labour is increasing, and Prussian douanniers are 
stationed throughout Germany, &c. to prohibit as 
much as possible the introduction of foreign goods, 
in order to encourage native industry ; this state of 
things no efforts on our part will put. a stop to ; the 
most absolute governments will be encouraged to 
persevere in it by the very people themselves^ 
through motives of self-interest, and England may 
be assured that nothing but a general war (which 
all deprecate) will ever restore to her the continental 
markets. 

sixty 'five skilliTigt per quarter I America exhibits nearly simi- 
lar fluctuations : wheat in Philadelphia in 1820 was 28s. 2d., 
and in 1823 it was 40s. per quarter. The alleged average 
prices of foreign com, as laid before the House of Commons by 
Lord Milton in his resolutions of 1830, do not afford altogether 
a just riew of the case, though they are sufficiently advers$ fo Me 
very argument which his Lordship brought them forward to sup- 
port. 
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Prioe of Wheat in foreign eountries, on two periods of two 
years each, demonstrating the rising prioe of Wheat, 
according to the Consular returns. 





Price of Wheat 


Price of Wheat 




per Quarter. 


per Quarter. 


* • 


First Period. 


Second Period. 


Countries. 










1824. 


1825. 


1828. 


1829. 




s. 


s. 


s. 


s. d. 


Dantzic . . . . 


18 


22 


63 


50 


Hamburgh . • 


19 


20 


37 


66 


Odessa . . . . 


16 


22 


. . 


34 6 


Oottenburgh 


29 


33 


36 


49 


Libau . . . . 


21 ^ 


22 


35 


38 


St. Petersburgh 


23 


26 


36 


37 


Riga . » * . 


t . 


» • 


• . 


38 


Memel • • . . 


*• 


• . 


42 


48 


Konigsburgh 


18 


20 




60 


Kmbden . • . . 


18 


19 




• • 


Amsterdam 


22 


26 




68 


Rotterdam . ^ 


24 


30 




61 


Antwerp « * 


25 


27 




66 


Bourdeaux 


36 


36 


62 


65 


Charente . . . . 


33 


33 


44 


54 


Havre de Grace 


32 


37 


50 


64 


JMEarseiUes 


61 


50 


65 


67 


Corunna , v . . 


40 


41 


42 


44 


Lisbon . • . . 


58 


67 


59 


62 


Oporto . . . . 


A. 


. . 


70 


72 


Venice * . . . 


21 


22 


44 


46 


Trieste . . . . 


23 


23 


46 


48 


Flume . . » . 


25 


22 


44 


45 


Leghorn . . 


30 


28 


47 


64 


Civitavecchia . 


24 


25 


48 


• • 


Ancona . • . . 


20 


20 


42 


• • 


Philadelphia 


34 


33 


37 


66 


Virginia • . • . 


31 


36 


45 


53 


New York 


33 


31 


35 


53 


Washington • 


• . 


34 


47 


60 


Baltimore 


• . 


• • 


. • 


64 
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This imporiant view of the foreign com tnde 
was also well foreseen by the late Mr. Huskisson, 
as will be seen from the following extract of one of 
his speeches in a committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Sir Henry Parnell's motion, 10th of May, 
1894. "Diose who may desire to examine the opi-* 
nions of this advocate of free-trade in general, but 
of a fair protection to the English agriculturist, will 
6nd them detailed in his speeches :— 

Mr. Huskisson, (in a Comioittee of the whole House in ?l ^- 
bate on a series of T^solutions of Sir Heniy FarneU'a on H^ 
state of the Corn Laws,) said, " He would not tiespass on the 
House longer than was necessary to explain the amendn^ents 
which -he was about to offer. The two great objects yrhich ^e 
H^use had in view ]}j the propiosed measures vyere ; fii$!t« to 
render the countiy independent of foreig^i su|^ly ; and secondly, 
to keep the price of com as steady as possible. 

" Under the system which had been pursued since th^ year 
1773, England had been gradually becoming, more and move de- 
pendent on foreign oountriea for a supply of grain, and the 
prices had, in consequence, been kept in a state of continual 
fluctuation.* H^ had selected this period because the year 1773 
was, in fact, the commencciment of a great change in the ^c- 

tical opei^ation, though not in the avowed policy^ of our Com- 

• t . . . . t ■ . . . . — ■ ■ 

* Iq a moat valuable pamphlet published by Bidgeway this 
year, entitled ** A Compendium of the Laws relating to Foreign 
Corn from the Year }660," the reader will find a s^es pf elaW 
borate tables illustrative of Mr. Huskisson's statement. The 
prices of corn ii^ the year referred to (1773) at Windsor was 
51s. per quarter. 

Per Quarter. 
s. d* 

B 1779 

4 1780 

2 1781 

6 1782 

1783 



1774 


.. 52 


1775 


.. 48 


1776 


.. 38 


1777 


.. 45 


1778 


.. 42 



a 



The prices, it will be observed, during these ten years, wa« in 
" continual state of fluctuation." — R. M. M. 



Per Quarter, 


s. 


d. 


.. 33 


8 


. 35 


8 


. 44 


8 


. 47 10 


. 52 


8 


1 years. 


were in 
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Lawa. Ftam th»t date the aggregate Itaknoe of our impoTta of 
grain, takeu upon a series of years* began to exceed the balance 
of our exports. But, upon looking from that year to the period 
of the Revolution in 1688, (a space of eighty-five years,) our 
exports, taken for any number of years, on the. contrary, ex- 
ceeded our imports, and during that period the fluctuation of 
price had never exceeded one-third* Instead of which, during 
the last half century, large importations had taken place, and 
the fluctuations had exceeded more than three to one, instead of 
one to three. He would ask the House, what must be the sUte 
of that law which had produced such great evils 1 — if they had 
been produced by law, of which there could be no doubt, and 
whether some remedy was not absolutely necessary? It wai 
impossible to raise the price of labour in proportion to the fluc- 
tuating price of grain ; and as the agricultural labourers con- 
stituted the largest class, and were those whose earnings ap- 
proached nearest to the amount of that which was necessary to 
mere existence, any temporary rise in the price of grain was 
more severely felt by them than by others ; and this evil ex- 
hibited itself in augmented poor-rates, and in various othfr 
forms. The fluctuation of price was an evil equally to be 
guarded against vnth a high price. It was true, the total pro- 
hibition of the importation of foreign com would raise the price ; 
but if he should prove that the proposition which he meant to 
submit to the House, though it might raise the price in a trifling 
degree, would yet tend to keep it at a steady rate, and not so 
high as the average of those fluctuations which had taken place 
of late years, it would not be said that he was one who attended 
to the landed interest alone. Indeed, it was unjust to suppose 
that there was any exclusive interest in that House. Not- 
withstanding the importance that was attached to the importa- 
tions of grain, it was an ascertained fact, that in no one year had 
more thaui about one-tenth or one-twelfth of the whole con- 
sumption been drawn from foreign countries. If no foreign corn 
had been imported, the nation would have saved sixty millions 
sterling. It might be said that, without this importation, sixty 
millions' worth of our manufactures would have remained un- 
sold ; but then it is not recollected what those sixty millions 
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would have eflected, if they had been expended in the improve^ 
ment of oar agriculture, or what increased means of purchasing 
our manufactures they would have given to the agriculturist. 
If, on being laid out at home, they had produced these natural 
efiects, then the country would have added to her means of in- 
dependence, and have created a market, (Ireland for instance,) 
of which no external relations could have deprived her. When 
the law permitting the importation of com from Ireland was first 
passed, there was a great deal of unfounded clamour raised 
against it : but what had been the effect of that law ? Ireland 
had supplied to England corn, for which she had received seve- 
ral millions that had gone to improve her agricultuie, which, but 
for that Taw, would have gone to Holland, or some other 
countiy. The exportations from Ireland were now three mil- 
lions annually, with the probability of a great increase."* 

Let US pause here, to examine the subject as 
regards Ireland, the population of which now forms 
one-third of the United Kingdom. The following 
table shows what a granary the Emerald Isle is 
becoming to the manufacturing industry of Eng- 
land, independent of the immense supplies of animal 
food which are yearly augmenting with wonderful 
rapidity ; for instance, swine exported to England 
in 1790 were 5,685 ; in 1826, 78,918, and in l^Si 
to Liverpool (done 145,917 I Sheep in 1790 noite, 
in 1826, 62,929, and in 1882 to Liverpool alone 
90,622. Oxen in 1790, 19,457; in 1826, 57,427, 
and in 1882 to Liverpool alone (this is the only port 
in Great Britain for which we have the returns) 
92,000. In bacon, hams, butter, eggs, &c. the in- 
creased exportation has been truly extraordinary. 

* The reader desirous of other equally valid arguments from 
the same authority, may refer to the first volume of Mr, Hus- 
kisson*s Speeches. 
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Com, an4 Oniin, and Meal exported from Ireland to Great 
Britain, at four intervals of two years each, sincQ 1800. 





1801 
and 
1802, 


1811 
and 
1812, 


1821 

and 

1822. 


1831 
and 
1832, 


-i ,— 

Increase 

on tl)e two 

latter 

periods, 


Wheat and Wheat 
flour .... 

Oats and Oatmeal . 

Barley and Barley- 
meal .... 

Rye and Rye-meal 

Malt 

Beer or Bigg . . 

Pease 

Beans 

Indian Com and 
Meal .... 

Total . . , 


Qrs. 

108,901 
341,525 

7,116 

282 

2,803 

1,654 


Qrs, 

273,633 
666,385 

45,850 

265 
9,169 


Qrs. 

1,032,703 
1,731,485 

105,415 
90S 

3,201 
12,192 


Qrs. 

1,281,481 
8,700,617 

361,244 

787 

18,872 

1,161 

6,492 

27,833 

2,553 


Qrs. 

1,981,650 
4,434,192 

393,693 

270 

6,579 

1,161 

9,428 

30,802 

2,553 


461,781 


995,440 


2,885,899 


5,401,040 


6,810,328 



The vast increase of 1831 and 1832,* over 1801 
and 1802, is very remarkable, as affording proof of 
what Ireland is yet capable of yielding from its 
fertile soil for. the support of Great Britain. 

* 7he importieitions into Great Britain of wheat and wheat 
^oar, and oats and oatmeal, from Ireland, was— 

Wheat and Floar. Oats and Oatmeal. 

In 1831 qrs. 479,052 ... qrs, 1,605,725 

1832... 802,429 ... 2,104,992 



Increase ... qrs. 323,377 ... ^^* 499,267 



Thus exhibiting on one year an increase of 822,644 quarters 
of food, and it is probable 1833, if a fair harvest, will yield 
an equal augmentation. For a full view of the resources of 
the sister isle I may refer to the second edition of my work 
entitled <' Ireland as it was, is, and ought to be.*' — Par- 
bury, Allen, and Co., 1833. 
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But not only is England independent of a foreign 
rival fbr food (even admitting, for argument sake, 
she could not raise enough for her own consump- 
tion on her insular territory), her colonies, which 
are merely portions of her domidion, connected by 
a series of wooden bridges, yield an inexhaustible 
supply; the Canadas, for instance, exported to 
England of wheat and wheat flour — 

In 1816 and 1816 qrs. 28 

1831 and 1832 322,842 

Inoeaae on two yean . . v*. 322,814 



The immense number of British agriculturists 
now proceeding to the Canadas, and the boundless 
prairies in that fertile region, ought to demonstrate 
to those who are clamouring about the corn-laws 
how unfair they would he acting towards those out- 
lets for our unemployed population, by throwing 
open the British ports to the Prussian or Russian 
farmer. Indeed, of late years, the importations of 
com from, the Ganadas has rapidly increased, and 
we may expect every year an augmented supj^;* 
the following Parliamentary return shows the im- 
portations for the last four years : — 

* The export of com from Canada in 1828 was 296,314 
bushels; in 1831, notwithstanding the great detriment to 
buBiness occasioned by the Cholera, the export was 1,730,000 
bushels, ajid in 1832 the export very far exceeded that of 1831 • 
With a rapidly increasing British and British descended pofm- 
lation, and an almost immeasurable extent of fertile soil and 
navigable rivers and lakes, the Canadas will become the most 
valuable corn province of the empire. 
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COBJr IHPOXTATIONS ISTTO G4LZAT SaiTAIK FROM 

THX CANADAS. 



Items. 


1828. 


1 
1829. 


1830. 


1831. 


Increase on 
tl)e latter two 
Years over 
the fomer 
two Years. 


Wheat . 

Barley . . • 

Oats 

Peafle • • • 


On. 
14,415 

580 
1,868 


Qrs. 
4,055 

61 
1,616 . 


Qt9, 

58,963 

1,223 
1,424 


Qrs. 

189,885 

209 

8,750 

461 


280,878 

200 

4,832 


Total Quaiten . 


16,868 


5,732 


ffl,010 


194,305 


234,819 


Wheat Meal, or 

Flout . 
Oatmeal 
Ryemeal 


Cwts. 

16,571 


Cwts. 
5,579 


Cwts. 

61,904 
519 

68,423 


Cwts. 

96,039 
142 
885 


185,793 
661 

885 


Tolalcwta 


16,571 


5,579 


97,066 


187,319 



By a recent retain laid before the House of 
Commons, it appears that the total quantity of 
wheat and wheat floar imported into the United 
Kingdom for home-consumption,, and which paid 
duty thereon, was, in 1832*^ 

Wheat. Wheat Flovr. 

Foreign qrs. 164^982 ... Toreign ewtM. 96,135 

ColoBlal I6O9452 ... OoLomaL 106,132 

Thus it will be seen that the colonial importations 
have now got ahead of the foreign, and it is to be 
hoped that ere five years more elapse England will 
be totally independent of any port in Eorope lor 
even one day's supply of grain* 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Man exported, of wheat 
and wheat flour, to England, from—* 
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ia00tol804 ^it, 151 

1828tol832 ,,.. 139,690 



Increase on the latter five years qrs. 139,439 

Even British India furnished of wheat and wheat 
flour for England, in the year 1832, qrs. 9,583, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, qrs. 1642. 

Th^se importations will progressively increase, 
and the steam flour-mills now established in Cal- 
cutta, where Patna and Benares wheat is being 
ground for the British market at so moderate a 
cost, will furnish to the Hindoo Metayer a medium 
for the transmission of the golden grain of Hindo8"> 
tan to the distant shores of Albion.* 

It is difficult to ascertain what is the precis^ 
meaning of those who stigmatise the farmers of this 
country as monopolists ; and nothing can be iQore 
vague than the wholesale charges of Sir Henry 
Pamell, who seems entirely to forget that England 
and Continental Europe are distinct countries, with 
adverse Governments, different rates of taxation, 
various scales of wages, and enormous discrepancy 
in the value of land. Will the Right Hon. Gei^tle- 
man say it is justice to place an Englishman, sub- 
ject to a general and local taxation of an enormous 
and unparalleled amount, in competition with a 
grain-grower on the Vistula, where, land is worth 
only from Is, Id. to Is. S^d. per acre?t where tb^ 

* The duty on East India rice ought to be reduced from Is. to 
6d. per cwt. 

t In illustration of the Talue of land, the following state- 
ments were laid before Parliament. An estate of 2300 English 
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greatest abundance of hboiir may be had at 4d. 
and 5d* per day ?— nwhere there . are no tithes, no 
poor-ratesy no church-rates, no highway-rates, no 
turnpikes, no taxes on fire, air, earth, and water, as 
in England ? 

Does the Right Hon. Gentleman know that the 
quantity of wheat yearly brought to Dantzic from 
the interior is rapidly diminishing, and the price as 
rapidly rising? If he do not, I beg to refer him to 
the documents before Parliament; and when he 
asserted in 1S80, that foreign wheat may be im- 
ported, and sold at 10s. a quarter less than British 
wheat, he ce^ainly could not have seen the follow- 
ing Consular return from Dantzic in 18S9, which 
I give from the library of the House of Com- 
mons :• — 

DAVTZrC COBir PRICES FOB. 1829* — [COK. RETUBXa.] 

Jan. Feb. March. April. May. Jane. 

dO a 69.. 43 ^ 64..38 a 57.. 36 a 50.. 40 a 64.. 38 a 55 

July. Angfut. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

27 a 48*. 31 ii 46.. 30 a 50.. 29 a 46.. 26 a 42.. 24 i 37 

acres, two-sevenths water-meadow, on the banks of the Vistub, 
producing good hay ; 300 acres woodland, and the rest arable ; 
a capital mansion or castle, (which was the chief motive for 
taking the faim,) and yet the rent agreed for was but 95{. a-year, 
although the farm was in the neighbourhood of a manufacturing 
town. 

2. An estate of 4000 acres, within twelve mile^ of Warsaw, 
with an excellent road to it, let on lease for six years £pr 1802. 
sterling, and tlie tenant paid the whole of it out of his ^capital* 

* " Wheat, in northern Europe, can scarcely be considered 
an article of food ; it is almost exclusively an aitif le for foreign 

p 
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Whut now becomdt of the ftU«g«tioti made by 
Sir Henry Parneli, atod which h6 has bot Mb- 
•Uatiated by a «ingle official doeum^nt, that 'the 
landlords of Bngiand ^make the public pay 
12,500,000/. a year more for the corn they con* 
snme than they would pay if com laws did hot 
exist ?** This monstrous land shamefal charge is 
founded, first, on a bare and unsupported assertion, 
«4iich the preceding figures completely demon- 
strate to be falladoiis ; secondly, Sit Henry Pamdl 
assumes that the consumption of corn in the United 
Kingdom is 50,000,000 quarters, snch an assump* 
tion beiofg based on mere conjectural opinions; 
the whole quantity of wheat comkumed in Sngli&d 
and Wales has been computed at 12,000,000 quarters 
at the utmost ; and, indeed, allowing a quarter of 
corn s^qn^ally for each person (dd and young) in 
the United Kingdotn, the QonsumptUm would be 
34,500,000 quarters/ which, t(^ther with an al- 
lowance of n>500,000 quarters consumed by ani- 
TUAk Jand Used as seed, would make the yearly 
supply necessary about S6^|000,000 quarters, in- 
stead of 50,000,000. But even granting the latter 

ooDsnm^oii ;*' (Jacob's Report) and the knden and cohivaton 
of wheat in Polaad and Prussia assert, that for the last eight or 
nine years the growers have not received sufiScient to pay the 
expense of cultivation, and it has been regularly growing-worse 
and worse siaee the year 1818 } yet Sir Henry Fkmcll' and 
•ethers assert that the English fanners aie ' mcnopolUtt^* and all 
that is vile and bad, tiecause they do not ofier their wheat at as 
lew a price as the gambling cultivators or Jew traders in Prussia 
and Poland 1 
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to be eanecir for argument take, dteve is not a 
document before Parliament to tbow that such a 
.ettpply> or eren the twentkih pari of ii, could be 
impofted ftom foreign coantries and sold at as low 
a price as English corn is» quality for quality and 
price for price. This important faet is demonstrated 
by Mr. Jacob, in his eld^orate report to Govern- 
ment on the state of the cornrgrowing countries of 
£urope ; and it is partially, but reluctantly, admit- 
ted by Mr. M'OuUoch* in his Commercial Diction- 
ary, ^ho, speaking of Odessa, for instance, says-f> 
** We believe the fertility of the soil in iU vicinity 
has been much exaggerated,''r-^hat France forbids 
the exforUUion of corn, unless when prices are 
below e^rtain limits«^^nd, in. fact, has ^ry little 
surplus produce to dispose ol^-rrthai '* no con- 
siderable supply could be obtained from the 
United States, where the prices are usually higher 
than in the Baltic,"-nthat Amsterdam is, merely 
a dep6t for foreign corn, r-r that, previous to the 
revolution in the Netherlands, there u$ed to be a 
considerable trade in com between Antwerp and 
England,^ — that Mr. Jacob proves Denmark only 
exported 57,561 quarters during the six months 
which followed the abundant harvest of 1624, — 
that " the excess of wheat exported from Ham- 
burgh (next to Dantzic, perhaps the greatest corn 
market in the north of Europe) over that which is 
imported* is iess th^n might h^ye been expected, 
and amottnted on an average of the ten years ending 
with 1825, to only 48,263 quariere a-^ear *''* (A 

* And also by the celebrated Mr. Tooke. 
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long way short of 50,000,000 quartets a*year.) And 
ow we come to Dantzk and inquire what are its 
probable supplies of com for England? Mr« 
M'CuUoch endeavouring to throw discredit on the 
very able report of Mr, Jacob, founded on official 
and public documents, and relying on some gentle- 
man whom he states to be well acquainted with the 
country traversed by the Vistula, asserts that 
Dantzic would be capable of annually supplying 
England ('^ if a free importation*' were permitted) 
with — ^bow much does the reader think?— --^/ifj 
million quarters annually 9 (Sir Henry ParnelFs cal- 
culation of the required supply.) No— then half 
that amount? Guess again — three quarters that 
amount ? No I— ^en perhaps one million quarters ? 
No!! — Then half a million quarters? No 
— then I give it up,— well then, " If the /ree init* 
fortation * of corn were permitted in England, the 
exports from Dantzic might be fairly estimated at 

from S50 to 450,000 quarters a-year ;" that is not 
four days consumption of the United Kingdom ! ! 

So that for the sake of having four days, or even 
one week's consumption of com imported, and that 
too at a price scarcely, if at all, lower than the 
price which it is now grown in these islands, our 
agriculture is to be put a stop to, — the risk, it may 
indeed be said, the inevitable certainty of fluctua-' 
tion (in price) and famine brought on^— our na- 

♦ Mr. M'Culloch adds, ^nder " a duty of 6t. or 1%^ b«t 
bow a duty of «tx or Mtwn shiltings it compatible with ^fn% n 
portation, I confess I am a( a loss to comprehead. 
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ttonal independence placed at the mercy of any 
continental despot, who may starve or fill our sto- 
mabhs at his pleasure ! Such is the theory of Sir 
Henry Pamell, — ^that it has been propounded is 
less a matter of astonishment than that it has been 
listened t6 by men with any pretensions to look 
beyond the anticipated advantages of the moment. 
With the same recklessness which characterize 
other assertions, it is asserted that the English 
landowner is not entitled to any protection from 
foreign competition. Now, independent of the dif- 
ferent rates of taxation, as demonstrated in the 
table prefixed to this chapter, -«- let us glance at 
the poor and county rate paid by the land occupiers 
in England and Wales in the latest return. 

Lands assessed to the poor and county rate in 

England and Wales, in 1826 . . • £4,795,48 

Dwelling-houses, ditto, ditto . • . • 1,814,228 

Factories, mills, &c. • • . . . 259,56 

Manorial profits 96,682 

Total . . £6,966,157 

Great as is the foregoing exclusive burthen on the 
land, it is but a small part of the sums levied 
thereon ; witness the malt and hop taxes, the land 
taxes, tithes, &c. &c. Indeed it is not wide of the 
mark to say that there are upwards of 12,000,000L 
indirectly levied on the landed interest over and 
above the sums laid on the other part of the public. 
But closet politicians, whea squaring down rules 
for all men and all countries, on the Procrustean 
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principles, entirely forget that'maaufactilrtirfl and 
farmers are differently situate ; whether it raiH cr 
do not raiQi'-^whether it thi|nder or lighten, the 
wheel may go rounds and the shuttle ply ; but the 
business and produce of the agrieulturist depends on 
the Being who made the *' sim to shine by day, 
and the moon and start by night/' and whoee 
unerring wisdom regulates the seasons, and tem|ief9 
the earth with rain and dew. 

Is the honest, and induisftriouSy and meet useful 
citizen of a State thus; situate, entitled to no pro- 
tection from the government* under which he livea ? 
If no protection be due, then allegiance ceases to 
be a duty. But are there in reality^ as some would 
wish us to suppose, adverse interests between the 
tiller of the earth, the worker in iron and brass, the 
spinner of cotton, silk, and wool, and the navigator 
of the pathless stormy deep ? No — each are equally 
dependent on the others^ and no country ever at<« 
tained a height of civilization but by a combination 
of agriculture with manufactures and commerce. 
If the agricultural labourers, whose condition is 
now so low, w6re sent adrift in search of new em* 
ployment, by an unlimited licence to import foreign 
com (not that the corn would be imported, but the 
mere licence to do so would paralyze the whole pro- 
ceedings of farmers, and put a Stop to the culti- 
vation of millions of acres) where would they tum f 
•^to the cotton mills at Manchester, after the * ten 
hours biir has passed?" Let them compete for 
wages. with the starveling maimed cripple* now 
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•caceely able to. baep body and soul tog^theri oh a 
misecabk pittance of wages I Perhaps the ship-* 
owners will emplQ]^ the rustios aft Baiiorf^ that hardy 
class being so deficient in proportion to the demandi 
and the niaritiaie commerce of the country so much 
in employ II The Coryphaeus of the enemies of 
the fartnerd,* (and in saying the enemies of the 
farmers^, they may well be termed the enetnies of 
England) likens us to the crew in Noah's Ark> who 
would grcyw grain in. bo:ices^ while they might hare 
pvocured {denty of it from without ; but the analogy 
is totally incorrect j it must first be proved that 
EagUmd may obtain corn as she would sand on the 
sea-shoroy^-^next that it could be imported at ail 
times as low as our home prices, — and thirdly, that 
we have no more boxes of earth in the ark of the 
United Kingdom, in which we can grow corn ; the 
two former are explained in the foregoing pages, 
and the latter is easily answered. 

The superficies of the United Kingdom stands 
thus on the nearest and latest computation :*^ 

England &WIfl. Tillage. fastore. ' Wood,&c. Total. 

No. of acres 10,661,000 16,869,120 10,126,080 37,084,400 

Scotland do. 5,342,831 l3,900,557t 18,348,380 

Ireland, do. 6,000,000 11,190,726 17,190,726 



Total tma 22,003,831 40,960,403 10,126,080 72,618,606 



* Th« anonymous writer in the Westmimttr RevUw. 

t There is no separate return for Scotland as to wood or waste 
land, and the computation for tillage in Ireland is by estimate, 
bntabo^eUMflMfk.- 
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Thus out of upwards of ieTent|f4wo miUioa vores 
in the United Kingdom, not cne^third is under til- 
lage, and yet the Westminster Reviewer si^we 
can grow no more corn.* 

But it is said that the greater part of this nn- 
tilled land is inferior. Do those who make this 
assertion know what inferior soils are ? Do they 
know that some of the most productive lands in 
England at the present moment were one time, and 
that only of late, stigmatized by those who knew 
not how to apply science .to farming, as *^ inferior 
soiU." As Mr. Webb HaU, in his valuable letter to 
Earl Milton, justly asks, — " Do the discoursfiM on 
inferior soils know that a bounteous Providence has 

* The computation of the proportion of land cultivated for 
different purposes in England and Wales, by Dr. Brewster. 

Wheat . ... . Acres 3,160,000 

Barley and Kye . . . • 861,000 

Oato and beans .... 2,872,000 

^ CUnrer, rye, grass, &e. . . . 1,149,000 

Roots and cabbage cultivated by plough 1, 150,000 

Fallow 2,297,000 

Hop ground 36,000 

Nuraeiy ditto . . . . . 9,000 

Fruit and kitchen gardens (spade) . 41,006 

Pleasure-grounds • . • . 16,000 
Land depastured by cattle . . 17,479,000 

Hedges, copses, and woods . . 1,641,000 

Ways, water, &c 1,316,000 

32,027,000 
Commons and waste-lands . . 6,473,000 

Acres 38,500,000 
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IBDvided .a plant wkioh under that cultivation^ 
which in thdr wisdom they would forbid, has the 
power of transforming some of the poorest soils, in 
some of the least attractive situations, and eliciting 
from these productiveness equal to some of the 
richest natural pastures in the kingdom? Can 
they be aware that, when this beautiful plant 
(sainfoin) is by cultivation and industry once es- 
tablished, it will endure for years with little re* 
quirement of labour, afford abundant provision of 
the most nutritions quality, and be the means of 
providing a basis for the production of succeeding 
crops? Are they informed, or are they still in 
^qrance, that a very large proportion of our sup- 
plies of corn are at this time derived from soils^ 
which not a century ago were in a state of natural 
unproductiveness; that as far as produce goes, 
they rival much of the richest land we have ; and, 
although the surplus for the landlord is not so 
great,, the provision of employment and of wages is 
much more liberal from them.* There are times too 
when these soils, like other things which are ne- 
glected and despised, have their peculiar value, and 
rise in importance above those which generally have 
an advantage over them ? Much of the land that 
is called inferior is situated at a considerable ele- 
vation, and in a season of unusual wetness, these 

* Look at tbe wonderful effects of turnip cultiv«don» and re* 
fleet on the few improvements we have made in tillage yet, com- 
pared with what has been done in pasturage. — K. M* M. 
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yoils derive more than ooinpettsatkm firom thek po- 
sifioiiy imd Hccquebtlj beoome of the greliteft ^ralve. 
Were -ail our supplies derived only froni one de^ 
8impta<>a of soil^'^d not the elay aomietimes feed 
the saod^ and tl>e sandy soils ietiim the like eop 
fAieft t6 the clay-^^seasens which eten a pditica) 
aabnilator with his iSyoles and reveries can neither 
foretell not control^ wooid ocoar, to carry famine, 
Aivcatationy and riun over the face of otir onee fllr 
eoiAtry." 

Let Sir Henry Pamell^ Mu MKiklUoch, and the 
Westmineter Reviewer, if disposed to donbt these 
factfl^ go ddwn to l^oj^hamptdn^ ot NoKolk,'*<^let 
them examine the reclaimed bogs in Ireland (of 
winch Nimnlo says there are S4^00«000 Irish acres; 
or on^fourth of the entire island reclaimable 1) let 
them visit that once desolate dpot» the Chat Moss^ 
on the Liverpool and Manchester rail-way^ and they 
will observe that in one year (IddO)^ after the btirf 
period of three years' ezertidns, agricultural pro* 
dttce to the value of d/OL per acre (equal in point 
of quantity or value to the vety richest aolh 
in the United Kingdom) i^aft freely yielded by 
what was once considered a barren and desolste 
bog! 

It is calculated that si rood of land will support a 
man ; now allowing ibur roods of land,.or an acre 
for each individual (man, woman, and child) in the 
United Kingdom^ there are 7^,618,514 acre! of 
cultivable or pai^ture land in these islands to sup- 
port d population of £4,500,000, independent of 
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ihe food derived from fisheries** Tbis k surely 
Bufficieiit to nhow that the eom]pfiiriftoa between us 
end Noah*s Ark is unjust in the Reviewer. f 

If the writer will t-ef^ to the tables before Por*- 
liament^ he will find that (excepting of course an 
unfavourable seasori) as taxation rose in England 
^as well as when we dependied on foreign oountrietfy 
the price of gtain rose, and vice versa ; this will be 
shown to be the case by the following table4 

LONDON YEARLY AVERa6£ I>felG^ bt GAAIK I^ 179^, 1797, 

1811, 1830, 1832 AND 1838. 





Barley 
perQr. 


Brans 
per Or. 


Oats per 
Qr. 


Oatmeal 
pn-bvlU 


Peas pei 
Qr. 


Rye peJ- 


Wheat 


Taxation in 
Eaftlaad. 


iw 

1811 
18» 
1832 
18SS I 
(Ma,) i 


s. d. 

86 9 


A. d< 
31 7 


•t d. 

It 10 


a. d. 

33 


R. d« 
38 8 


8. d» 

30 8 


<. d. 

48 11 
73 4 
9% 6 
66 5 
58 8 

58 a 


15.000,000 
3O.CO0.00O 
68.000.000 
«0.000/)00 
48,000,000 

46000^000 


41 10 


47 10 


87 11 


48 6 


51 6 


49 11 


33 1 
86 


35 4 
30 


90 5 
18 






37 
39 


34 7 
38 6 



, * The number of horses which from year to year will be thrown 
out of employment in consequence of the extended use of steam, 
will tend materially to augment the supply of food foi' man. 

t Italy in 1812 poftsesiied a population of 1237 indlviduab to 
the square league, notwithstanding there are whole regions depo- 
pulated by reason of their unhealthiness ; the mountains and 
rivers also occupy a considerable spaee, and there are np manu- 
factures or commerce ; but let it be recollected, the economy of 
small farms was adopted in five-sixths of Italy, and the great 
subdivision of land vested on the surface an inmiense floating 
capital of industry. 

$ Those who have cried out about the price of com in Eng- 
land, have . never taken into calculation the different value of 
money, its fluctuations, and the quantity of the precious metals 
yearly thrown into consumption, as also the greater extension of 
the cirddlating medium, as well aft the circulating credit, which 
latter does not seem to have ever been justly estimated. 
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The reader will, it is to be hoped, excuse the 
introduction of this chapter, which the author was 
unayoidably necessitated to add, in consequence of 
Sir Henry Pameil and others having mixed up the 
** corn-laws" with ** taxation ;" but great an enemy 
as is the writer to taxation, he is a much more 
inveterate foe to injustice, individual or national ; 
if the flood-gates of the corn-laws, which now open 
according to the pressive power against them, be de- 
stroyed, and in the attempt to render England the 
workshop of Europe, her agricultural proprietors be 
annihilated,*— the sun of England's happiness and 
glory will have set, — ^her vernal meads will become 
deserts, the shepherd's pipe and ploughman's song^ 
will no more enliven her lovely vsJes, and the beau- 
tiful country which successive generations had 
toiled for ages to make the home of peace and 
plenty, will be converted into a howling wilderness, 
whence after cycles of ruin and barbarism, a new 
series of beings, with a better arrangement of so- 
cial order, may arise, beautiful and harmonious as 
before. 

* What the farmen of this country want is tteady, not high 
prices ; for as Necker said (and found) * sudden starts in the 
price of tttbiistenc$ not being followed immediately by a similar 
rise in the price of work, necessarily exposes those who live by 
their labour to real sufiering.* That the present outcry against 
the 'monopoly charge* for wheat by the farmers is most unjust, 
will be seen by examining the Eton prices two hundred years ago, 
according to Mr. Smith's com tracta. 
No.ofYrs. From To Wheat per Qr. Malt per Qr. 
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1595 


1646 


45f.3d. 


25s. 5<f. 


40 


1646 


1686 


6U. lOd. 


29».4d. 


40 


1686 


1726 


45t.3<^ 


27t. 6d. 
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CHAPTER Vt 

TAXATION or THE TRAKSMAKlBrB PARTft 09 TH^ 
EMPIRE.'^KEVENUE AND DEBT Or IHDIA.^^ 
mop% Off TAXATIO^^-^LAVDvTAX DXftCaJSSfk. 

It will now be necessary to give a brief new of 
tbe taxation of tiie other parts of the Empine ; the 
amoant of revenue annually raised in Bri^sh India 
atone being upwards of ^18,000,000/. sterling. The 
o^i{)06He table gives a succinct view 6f the prin- 
cipal items of Grovernment income, a few words in 
explanatioQ of which will be desired by the public 
at this eventful pei^od. 

The land-tax of India has frbm time imme^ 
morial been the grand source of supply to the 
Government ; and it is entitled to consideration no 
less on account of its financial importanee, (as 
it would be extremely difficult, if indeed practicable, 
to rai3e funds by other nsieans of taxation,) than of 
its influence over the rights and interests of the 
native inhabitants of the country, and over the 
general prosperity of the Eastern part of the Em. 
pire. It is admitted by Adam Smith, that a land- 
tax so managed as to give not only nd discourage- 
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ment, bat, on the contrary^ some encouiagement, 
to the improvement of land ; which rises and fails 
with general^ not partial prosperity ; that makes it 
the paramount benefit of the GoTemment to preserve 
peace, foreign and domestic ; to augment, by every 
possible means, the quality and quantity of tefri« 
tonal produce; to provide easy, cheap, and ex- 
peditious transit by land and water to the most 
profitable markets ; and thus pressing fairiy, unin- 
quisitorially, and lightly on every individuaii and 
influenced by fixed and comprehensive principles of 
general utility, most beneficently unites the go- 
verned and the governing by the least dissoluUe 
ties of mutual self-interest. Such are the great 
advantages of the system of land taxation in India, 
the ground-work of which is the right of the Go- 
vernment to a share of the grosM produce of all oul- 
tivation, which share is assessed (excepting where 
the *< permanent settlement" exists,) periodically, 
with reference to the actual state of cultivati<m and 
of the season, and also with reference to the pay* 
ments of former years. If the cultivation has been 
increased, the revenue is increased ; if diminished, 
the income of the state is lessened ; if it is a bad 
season, allowances are made for it ; and if an over 
assessment has been made, it is, on complaint, 
rectified, as it is well understood by the Indian 
Government, that nothing contributes so essentially 
to secure the prosperity and tranquillity of the 
country as a low rate of landed assessment. The 
peculiarity of India in derivbg a large proportion 
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-of.ito^WittelroiD the land is asserted before Par- 
iittment to be a very great advantage: as a large 
poitioB of the Govemmei^t revenue is the rent of 
landy never, at any period within the records of the 
countcy. appropriated to individu^s, but always 
comideied to be the property of the state, whose 
waats are supplied, it is contended, really and truly 
without taxation, as far as this source goes, and as 
lo9g as the. Government receive only a surplus 
of the produce of the soil, after full remuneration to 
the cultivator for his labour and stock. 

The three different modes in which land is assess^ 
ed in British India are, 1st, a perpetual settlement, 
or assessment, with the Zemindars, or large land- 
holders, as in Lower Bengal ; 2nd, a yearly, or tem- 
porary settlement, with heads of villages or town- 
ships, as in Bombay and the Western provinces ; and 
3nl, a ye&fly> or temporary settlement with each in- 
dividual occupant, or farmer, as at Madras. These 
settlements are termed 1. the Zemindarry, (or per-* 
manent) ; 2. the Village ; and 3. the Ryotwar, (or 
peasant) assessment. The Bengal permanent set- 
tlement was made in 1793 with the alleged land- 
hcdders of the country, and the rate levied on the 
whcde of the land, cultivated or uncultivated, wfis 
estimated by former years, and fixed in perpetuity, 
never to be increased. The territories settled on 
this .tenure include, under the Bengal Presidency, 
an extent of 149,782 square miles, embracing the 
whole of Bengal, Bahar, Benares, and Qrissa, (Cut- 
tadc excepted,) with a population, exclusive of the 
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Benares ptorince, of $5y&l^fi4B; tht ftssestment 
on which in 18^9-80, at a permanent rate, iftts 
^2,470,858 sicca rupees. Under the Madras Vte- 
sidency, the Zemindarry^ or Permanent 'SetdemeBt, 
includes nearly the wh6le of the five NorUiem 
circars lying immediately adjacent to the Bengal 
frontier ; rather more than one-third of the Sidem, 
about one-third of the Chinglepnt district included 
under the head of Madura, and a small portion of 
the southern division of Arcot, consisting of some 
of the Company's ancient lands near Cuddalove : 
these territories inchide an area of 49,607 square 
miles, with a population of 8,94 1,019 l^'^^^-assessed in 
18^9-80 at 8,511,009 sicca rupees. The remain* 
der of the Madras Presidency^ containing 913^816 
square miles, inrith a population of 9,567,514,^ is 
under the Ryotwar Settlement, princtpally, wIhIc 
that of Bombay, containing 59,488 square miles, 
with a population of 6,251,546- souls, and 5,500 
square miles in the Northern Concan, (population 
unknown,) is under the Village Settlement, in both 
of which, as also in the province of Cuttack, con- 
taining 9,040 square miles, and in 66,510 square 
miles in the Western' provinces, the land-rent varies 
from year to year, according to the fluctuations of 
season or cultivation. Throughout India the taxes 
are paid in money, not in kind. 

The Sayer duties, included under the head of 
land-tax, are certain irregular collections by pio- 
vincial officers, and they are but trifling in amount. 
A brief explanation of the other duties or heads of 
revenue, may be useful. The customs are collected 
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Oft tlie impdrt and export of vmoqs articles, and 
a duty on saltpetre, &c. The large item of re- 
ir^ue fh>m salt in Bengal is raised by the Govern- 
ment being in the chief possession of the manufac- 
ture and sole sale of the article. It k in evidence 
before Parliament, that the people are abnndantly 
supped witli salt, and the tax is less than four 
ftifthings per month to each individual. 

The stamp duties are collected as in this country, 
aoid Imposed on transfiers, legal or monetary pro* 
ceedingB ; bills of exchange under twenty-five ru- 
pees,' and receipts under fifty rupees are alone 
exempt. These duties are increasing, and the Pre- 
sidency Settlements of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, have recently been most properly subjected to 
stamp duties as well as the natives residing in the 
Mofussil, or interior of the country. 
* The Post Ofiice revenue is on the increase ; but 
the maib being still carried by runners, who travel 
only four miles an hour, a greater augmentation 
may be expected as the country improves. The 
postage is light, all circumstances considered. 
' At Madras, the duty on salt is levied in the 
shape of an excise duty, and at Bombay it is 
trifling in amount. 

The revenue raised on opium falls on the foreign 
consumer, in China or the Eastern Archipelago ; it 
is collected in Bengal,- by receiving it direct from 
the cultivator, and offering it for sale at public 
auction to the exporter, and at Bombay by charg- 
ing a transit duty on its shipment to China. No 
opium is allowed to be grown in Bengal but by the 
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cultivators who ace under engaigemeot to Gavc^an 
ment 

Newspapers form no inconsiderable part ofihe 
reveaue, as they are not stamped in Iddia, and 
only pay a duty to Government when forwarded 
through the Post Office. 

The Marine revenue arises from port^- lighthousie, 
anchorage, and other dues ; the -heaviest, owing to 
the difficulty of the navigation, are thoise of Gal* 
ctttta, but they are moderate, compared with the 
expensive and efficient establishment kept up. 

The Judicial revenue is raised on causes of a h^ph 
extent, while trifling suits are exempt The object 
in raising a revenue on this head, was intended to 
operate as a discouragement to litigation. 

The Mint revenue is collected by a seignorage 
for coining of two per cent, on the produce, after 
allowing for the difference of standard and deduct- 
ing the charges for refining, when such are chavge^ 
able; that is^ when the silver is below the dollar 
standard, which is five or six times worse than the 
present rupee. 

Copper coinage also yields to the Government 
a large profit, the copper money being issued at the 
rate of 64 (weighing 6400 grains) for the rupee, 
which is about 100 per cent, above the- value of the 
copper.* 

Among other minor duties in the sundries, are 

* There is a Mint at each Presidency ; that of Bengal (build- 
ings and machinery) has cost about 200,0001. Bterling. Oeid, 
siher» and copper coinage eiists at Bennd and Madns, bat 
only the two latter in the Deckhan, under the Bombay Pre* 
sidency. 
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Ikenees on spirit and tntokiGating drug-^hops at 
each Presidency : there is also a ** still-head " duty, 
manaCaclured after the English feshion, in the pro* 
jpOTtion of six 16ths of a rupee per gallon, London 
pyoof. Almost all the collections from inconsider- 
able but numerous sources, are included under the 
general term, ^sayer;' it is but just, however, to 
deserve that the local Governments are abolishing, 
aa fast as possible, every duty or tax of any descrip-* 
tibn which presses on industry, or on the comforts 
of the bulk of the people. 

Dnring the fourteen years, of which the accounts 
have been laid before the late select committees of 
Paiiiaaient> t,he gross territorial revenu^of the Bri- 
tish possessions on the continent of Asia has aggre- 
gated £84,804,685/.* 

-This is an immense amount of taxation, but^ 
great as it is, it would be cheerfully and readily 
paid by the natives of India, if the commonest 
justice were afforded them by the British Oovern« 
ment : on the contrary, no conquered province in 
any age was ever treated so infamously, aci India 
haa'been by England— not by the East India Com- 
paiiy, but by the British Executive and the Imperial 
Fariiament. The constant cry has been for a/ree- 
trade with lndia> but what sort of a free-trade? 
Not a reciprocal one, but one entirely in favour of 
the English manufacturer, to the utter ruin of 

• In the " Expenditure of the British Empire" the mode 
in which these sums are disbursed will be shown; but as 
te afipBDaching discnaiion on ^e charier of the East India 
Company renders a view of the Indian debt desirable, it is given 
in the table prefixed to this chapter. 
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the Indian artisan and agritnkomt MiUioB» ^ 
wearers and operatives in India hare been bisg|^af<»> 
ed, and thousands hare periled of hamv»f hf 
reason of the shameful system 6f Compelling the 
Hindoos to feceive, almost duty free, the sC^ani^ 
wrought manufactures of England, while the mus- 
lins and silks of our ielloWi^subjects in.HindostMi 
have been absolutdy shut out; from the hom6* 
market ; and even their sugar^ coffee, pepper, and 
ether tropical productions, which will not grow in 
England, have been burthened witih duties yrkiA 
have almost effectually excluded them. The 
heart sickens at the cold^bloodisd system of the 
British Government on this vital question, and 
richly indeed d<>es England deserve to lose like 
brightest gem' in her diadem! What lost her 
America ?*-OppressiTe taxation, prohibition of her 
manufactures, and no representation in Pariia- 
ment. Who is stupid or ignorant enough to snp* 
pose that the Hindoos, from whbm £2,000,000/. is 
annually raised in taxes, are not capable of feeling 
the infamous manner in which they are treated by 
Great Britain, with scarcely a man in England to 
stand up in their defence but Sir Charles Foibesf 
Read the petition presented by Mr. Cutiiar Fergu- 
son to Parlian^ent in June 1852 (a petition timl 
might as well never have been sent from Bengal lor 
the good it has done) . from the Hindoos, in which 
they complain that ** every encouragement is held mt 
tQ the exportation from England to India oftkegromtk 
and produce of foreign as well as EngUsk tmhutry^ 
while many thousands of the natives of India, who 
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a. abort time .^o dwv^d a Uvelil^ood from the 
growth of cottoi}, s^nd by the manufacture of cotton 
gpodsi are xpithout br^a4f in consequence of the 
facilities afiforded to the produce of America and 
the manufacturing industry of England ; but sugar, 
tot^e^oduciim of which the hnd^ of the petitioners 
m^ki be turned^ i$ loaded with such heavy duties in 
England as effectually to shut the market against 
the industry of the East Indians^ when turned to 
this particular commodity ! *' 
... It is high time that the famed love of justice in 
Englishmen should be exteaded to their Hindoo bre- 
thren.; and if that justice be not extended to India, 
1 do sincerely hope that a leader will rise in Hin- 
dpst^n, from amidst its 100,000,000 people, and 
hurl for ever the domination of England from its 
soil ! — this is my sincere, my fervent prayer. Dc^ar- 
ly .as I love England, I love justice more ; aqd I 
again repeat, that I ardently hope (unless the pro- 
duce of British India be placed on a fair footing in 
this market, in respect to the other colonies) that 
our present splendid empire in the East may assert 
its. independen(:e of an ungrateful, unjust, and ill- 
deserying land. 

The taxation of the other appendages of England 
is but little known, and that little vaguely. The 
table given at the title-page is the first' attempt 
to show the total Colonial taxation, and even that 
is scarcely more than an approximation to the 
truth ; for there are no documents in the House of 
Commons' library to show the taxation of each pos- 
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session.* In the West lndi» possessions, the re- 
venue is raised by a poll-tax on slaves, by a custom 
duty; and land-tax. In the Canadas, there is a tax 
of a penny in the pound on lands and hous^': — 
there are fines, and licences, and custom-duties 
In Australasia^ licences, land revenue, and ctt«-i 
toms (spirits alone are 70,000/.) form the principal 
iteihs; and in Ceylon, until the late benevolent ad- 
ministration of Sir Wilmot Horton, and the able 
and valuable report of Major Colebrooke, evfery de^ 
spicable means of raising a revenue was resorted to.f 
' In fine, the author may be permitted to state, 
that though he has passed one-third of an active 
aild arduous life in visiting the colonies of Great 
Britain, he could gain little informatton of their 
actual taxation; under the just and enlightened 
sway of Mr. Stanley the public will, most probably, 
feel the benefit which these branches are to the 
parent stem ; stretching into every clime, and un- 
der evety habitable zone, they render the empire of 
Britain like the spider's web, which vibrates from 
the extreme point to the centre ; and were common 
justice done to them and to India, what an incalcu- 
lable source of wealth they would be to the parent 
state ! But we must cease the paltry, pitiful system, 

* It is to be hoped that the present impartial administratioa 
will direct that a return be annually laid before Parliament of 
the amount of taxation — the mod$ in which it is raised— die 
tapetue of the same, and the evptnditwr^ thereof in each oploi^ 
of Great Britain ; we shall then soon see whether the colonists 
are not able to support themselves, if freed from muMceuaiy 
burthens, favouritism, and extravaganoe. 

t Viz. on gambUng'houses, on bagnios, &c. 
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of pittiDg one interest against another ;•— netting the 
W:est India Colonies up against the East Indians* 
and AustraiianSy and Africans* It is imperatively 
aec^sary such miserable legislation should cease.; 
Eagitod derives no advantage from it ; on the con-' 
jtiaiyy.she materially su£fers in her revenue, in her 
maritime commerce, and manufacturing industry, 
as well as by depriving herself of free outlets to 
every part of the globe for her unemployed popula-- 
tion. She must reduce as much as possible, and 
abolish where practicable, all taxei» on colonial pro- 
duce, — she must act towards India, and the other 
transmarine possessions, as if no wave rolled be- 
tween them and the mother country. These are not 
mere individual opinions* they are the sentiments 
of every enlightened foreigner who has visited our 
possessions. But reserving for my next volume a; 
fuller exposition of the colonial system^ I cannot 
better conclude the chapter than with the following 
just and eloquent passage from Mr« Rush's (the 
late American Minister in London) pen : — 

'* Britain exists all over the world in her colonies* These 
alone give her the means of advaneing her industry and opulence 
for ages to come. They are portions of her territory more valtt- 
Mb than if joined to her island. The sense of distance is defer 
troyed by her command of ships ; whilst that very distance serves 
ai the feeder of her commerce and marine. Situated on eveiy 
continent, lying in every latitude, these, her out-dominions, malae 
hier the centre of a trade already vast and perpetually augment- 
ing ; — ^a home trade, and a foreign trade, for it yields the riches of 
hUh, as she controls it all at her will. They take off her re« 
dtindant population, yet make her more populous, and are des« 
lined, under the policy already commenced towards them, and 
wbidh-in iime she wiU far more extensively pursue, to expand 
her empire, commercial, manufacturing, and maritime, to di-' 
mensions to which it would not be easy to affix limits." 
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Ordinary Taxes paid by a Citizen of London, having an income 
' of ^00 H year, and a wife, three children, and a servant- 
maid t» 8d|>port; demonstrating the weight of taxation 
which falls 04 the middle ran)^ of. society. 



Artfcles Taxed and Used. 



Tea,— 4 lb. a weelCt at front 5», to 6f . per lb. 
Sagar, — 6 lbs. a week . . . . 

Cottte^^l lb. per week 

Porter and ale, — two pots per diem 

(malt and hop ta:t) ' . 
. SpiritSi-^l pint p«r week {lowest.averag e 

taxation on Foreign and British) 
Wifke* — ^1 quart per week, on a yearly 

average . . • • . 

So«p, — Sibs. p^rweek " . 
Pepper,! — ^ lbs, a year at leapt 
Other spices, — viz. ginger, cinnamon, 

doves, &C. • • ' . 

Paper, — ^for the family, or boys at school, 

1 lb. weekly . . . 

Stv«h»— 12 lbs. yearly 
Newspaper to read oidy, — daily, Id. 
Gorrants driedj^ — ^25 lbs. a year « 

Raisins, oranges, lemons, pmnet, nnts, &c. 
Occasional nse of an omnibus, cab, hick- 

ney or stage^cotch . . . 

Snudries, snch as taxes on medicines, 

books, glass, flUv«r-spoons, nnall items, 

and loxnries, &c. . 
■Hone, window, and land tax • 
Fomr, chnrcb, hi|^way, water, gaa, poUoe, 

Tax«4 on bouse material» wUck nre ill. 
eluded in thfs rentrr-vilS* on bricks, 
t|mb«r, glass, painU, paper> &c. 

Taxes paid to butcher, baker, tailor, mil. 
liner, shoemaker, hatter, and all persons 
employed, who being themselves taxed 
on the preceding articles proportionably 
enhance their demand for goods ren- 
- dertd or services dotoe ■ . . 
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Rate of 
Taxation 
Demanded, r 



Amouitof 

Taxes levied 

' auinaHy. 



lOO/.percent 
2^. per lb. 
6d. per lb. 

td, per pot. 

10«. per gall. 

5f.6<Lpergal. 
3d, per lb. 
l«..per lb. 

Vlurioni 

3d. per lb. 
8|d. per lb 
. Ithofsta. 
M. per lb. 
various rates 

ditto 



ditto 
ditto 

ditto 



ditto 



It least 



.Total taxes pakl by a person with 20(Ml 
: per annum 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ACCUMULATED TAXATION AND EXPENDI^ 
TURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. — ^TAXES ' ON IN- 
DUSTRY AND MORA&tTT NECESSARY TO B8 
mEPKALEDs^^-OBJECTIOKS TO A P&OPERTY'-TAX 
f ULLY ANSWERED. — ANNUAL . INCOME QW 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — THE NECES- 
SITY FOR ENGLISHMEN TO PRESERVE THEIR 

NATIONAL CREDIT. INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 

(019 LAND, FOR INSTANCE,) EXPLAINED. 

Those who have done the Author the honoui? tpt 
accompany him through the foregoing p^tges^ will 
not have failed to perceive that, though taxatio^n 
has been increased in England in a rapid, and inp. 
deed unparalleled manner,* yet, however injurioua 

* EXPENDITURE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN TWENTY TEARS. 





£ 




£ 


1787 


. 14,714,480 


1800 


. 52,031,868 ' 


1789 


. 15,466,207 


1802 


. 57,186,804 


1792 


. 16,770,361 


1806 


; 67,070,941 


1793 


. 21,139,746 


1809 


. 70,645,218 


1794 


. 25,795,758 


1810 


. 73,012,266 


1795 


. 37,067,209 


1811 


. 77,961,399 


1797 


. 46,628,376 


1812 


. 79,346,420 


1798 


. 46,631,092 


1813 


. 88,925,50^ 


1799 


. 48,290,031 


1814 
Total 


.109,064,125 


Total £271,493,260 


£675,234,528 



2d6 EFFECTS OF TAXATION 

such heavy ppprcMion on a nation must be, the 
made in which that taxation was levied on industry, 
and on the necessities of the people, has been ten- 
fold, ay, one bundled fold, more detrimental than 
even the amount of money raised. The iotamal 
trade of the people has been hampered by vex- 
atious restrictions ; their consumption of various 
articles, either the produce of our own soil, ob- 
tained from our colonies, or received in barter from 
foreign lands, has been, during the last thirty 
years, materially diminished ; our maritime com- 
merce, the handmaid of civilization, has been 
checked, or nearly at a stand-still, (except in such 
articles as escaped the gripe of the tax-gatherer, 
viz. cotton, indigo, wool, and metals,) when that of 
all other kingdoms has been on the increase; 
while industry, the mother of virtue, has become 
a curse rather than a blessing to its possessors ; our 
prisons have from year to year become more 
thronged with malefactors; our most fashionable 
thoroughfares are crowded with beautiful and well- 

The funded debt unredeemed and the charge thereon was — 

Debt. Charge. 

In 1792 . £229,951,798 . £8,858,459 
1814 , 650,831,238 . 23,863,525 
The unfunded debt, in exchequer bills and interest, was— 

Bills. Interest. 

In 1792 . £9,560,000 . In 1792 . £322,781 
1814 • 47,516,800 . 1814 . 2,081.529 

Besides other payments, there were, for supplies-r- 
In1792 . £8,400,900 . In 1814 . £67^667,241 
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educated womea,. from whom the last tinge, of 
modesty has been driven by poverty rather thaii by 
sensuality ; crimes heretofore almost unknown in 
Albion have spread themselves with a rapidity in 
UttiQan with their atrocity ; patfperisnb-Hinblushing 
and insolent pauperism-^spteads, like the simoom, 
its blighting influence over our social frame ; while 
individual wealth accumulates, in the inverse ratio 
of national impoverishment ;* luxury sighs for new 
pleasures^ when babes scream for the unbought 
food ; the extremes of vice and virtue are daily 
presented to the public gaze ; the rich cower before 
the dreaded storm ; the poor are being taught to 
look, on it as the signal of their deliverance from 
misery ; while the demon of anarchy hovers over 
once peaceful Britain, the blood-stained vultures 
snufi* with delight the putrifying corse^ and in their 
aerial flight wheel near^ and nearer towards their 
anticipated prey. 

This is no .fanciful , picture: it is one which 
every reflecting mind that .can. look beyond the 
narrow circle of passing • events, must be fully im- 

* The probate and legacy duty for Great Britain was,, on two 
periods of five years each, thus — 

1B05 to 1809 . . . £ 3,466,103 

1827 to 1831 . . . 10,165,019 



Increase on five years • £6,688,916 



Contrast this striking indication of increased property with the 
augmented poor-rates, and it will be seen how wealth is becom- 
ing concentered in fewer hands. 
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pressed ;•— with Imt, were the^prot^pect even worse, 
it is only ati incitemtot lo brat« aad geaecoits 
-miads te prepsure thcfmsebres agamst the connig 
danger. 

AU taatervf^ich mp^dt pur wbemal mamtfm6twr6i^ 
dndwtr^t and morality ^ mustbe o^oiMtd, Remove 
these millstones from aronnd the necks of Ae 
people, and the natural elastieity of their oharacteM 
ymU again make diem buoyant as before ; hope 
will take the place of despair; energy that of in- 
dolence, and virtue that of vice. The panacea 
is simple in its proposition : let us examine whether 
it be eqn'sdly faoik to execute; The following* afe 
the taxes for which substitutes ought immediately 
to be found :— 



■ 


Net Revjenvft* 




£ 


House and Window 


2,535,384 


Malt and Hop . 


4,507,9-26 


Paper 


677,103 


Glass . - . . . 


531,493 


Soap • . . . , 


1,13&,2€1 


Bricks ••••., 


300,000 


Advertisements 


172,000 


Almanacks and Pamphlets 


30,029 


Stage Coaches 


422,479 


Total 


. £10,314,675 



Now it is CTident, that if good faith is to be kept 

* The uninitiated will understand that the net revenue is 
merely the amount paid into the Exchequer after deducting tKe 
charges for collection, which in 1832 amounted to £3,6}0,16Ai 
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with the public creditor, an equal amount of reve- 
'etae inxist be raised from some quarter or other, to 
meiet the deficiency in the Exchequer which s6 
large a reduction would cause. It is true, that th6 
revenue from other sources would be in time mate- 
rially augmented by the abolition and modiBcatioid 
of those taxes which now press on the industry and 
consumption of the colintry ; but that augmentation 
tkiust be the work of time. Public attention is there- 
fore anxiously directed to the property of the coun- 
try as a means of supplying a large portion of the 
required sum ; for it maybe said, that the property- 
tax should not have been relinquished in 1815 
until the debts incurred during the wars had been 
paid off. A great many objections have been 
started against the re-imposition of this tax, which 
may be summed up and answered as follows : — 

1st. So great an outcry was raised against it at 
the close of the war, that Parliament was obliged to 
repeal it. 

Answered. The outcry was raised principally by 
those possessed of large property, who fomented it ; 
and it was aided by those whose small and pre- 
carious incomes were heavily taxed. Moreover, it 
was expected that a vast diminution of expenditure 
would take place, and that the taxes which still 
continue to press on the industry of the country 
would have long since been repealed. 

2nd. It is alleged to be a tax upon industry. 

Answer. Let those who make this allegation 
peruse the foregoing pages; let them investigate 
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the. pernicious effects of the Excise- regalatiom-'-^ 
those '^ hateful taxes," as Dr. Johnson called 
them — and they will not be long in coming to a 
decision on the question. 

5rd.. 4 property^tax zoould tend to check the accvr 
mukUiim of wealth. 

Answer. Do not all taxes do the same ? But 
in fact, the present system of taxation not merely 
tends to check accumulation of capital, but to di' 
mniih it, and lessen consumption and commerce. 
As ^ the Spectator' quaintly observes, * let the 
' tendency-to-check* school mount St. Paul's, and see 
the operation of a tax on house-rent to check the 
accumulation of houses.' 

4th. It produces immorality by leading people to 
conceal the amount of their property. 

Answer. Look at the progress of crime in Eng* 
land (chapter i. p. 65): can any thing be more 
frightful than the immorality now sapping the bul* 
warks of society ? Look at the Police Office and 
Law Court Reports for the immorality of the 
higher, as well as of the lower classes. In truth, 
the argument thus put forth is most contemptible, 
and may be placed on a par with that which is ob- 
jQCted to the ballot, namely, that it would induce 
electors to tell lies, while it is well known, that 
a man may vote openly if he have no fear that his 
independence of action will be the cause of his^in. 
But the allegation becomes more fallacious when 
we observie that the Ballot is actually recommended 
as a remedy for the corrupt and perjured borough 
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of Hertford. By the same rule might a prc^perty^p 
tax be recommended as a remedy for smuggling 
and other crimes arising from the system of tax- 
ation on the necessaries and comforts of life* 

5th, It is contendedf that a properttf-tax would tn*' 
duce .wealthy individuals to invest their money in tnanu^ 
factureSy Sfc. in other countries^ which they can readily- 
do in time of peace. 

Answer. If a capitalist were, on the imposition 
of a property-tax, to contemplate withdrawing his 
money from manufactories at Manchester, or from: 
the funds, he would look, — first, to the prospects of 
a continued general peace in Europe ; secondly, 
whether, if invested in France, for instance, he 
could dispose of the manufactures produced by that 
capital^ in England, or in her. possessions, at as ad- 
vantageous a rate, as if the capital had been em- 
ployed on British territory ; thirdly, he would cal- 
culate the expense of agency, the proximity of a 
moral convulsion in continental Europe, from which 
England may be exempted by reason of her insular 
situation ; fourthly, the capitalist does not like to; 
leave his money in one country while he resides in 
another, and that a rival state—-' where the trea- 
sure is, there will the heart be also ;* fifthly, a. 
capitalist of any foresight must see, that by com- 
pletely setting free the internal industry of Britain, 
an incalculable field would be developed for the' 
employment of capital, which would more than re 
pay the minute proportion transferred to meet the 
exigencies of the state ; and sixthly, a wise man, in 

a 
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the eBjoyinent of wealth, would gladly give a frac* 
tional part of that wealth to render the posaeasioa 
of the remainder more secure. Few would. be 
insan^ enoi^gh t;o risk all for a. small, and but tern* 
porary, sacrifice.* 

These are the only argun^ents against a tax on 
dormant or accumulated capital worth noticing^ 
and indeed thi^y are so shallow as scarcely to re- 

* Lord Liverpool said, in 1822, that ''The annual inoomeof 
Great Britain, after making allowances for the reduction of 
rents, and the diminution of the profits of trade since the war, 
may be stated to be from 250,000,0002. to 280>^000»OOOi. ster- 
ling." Now if the population of Great Bntain ia 1833 be 
taken in round numbers at sixteen milUon, and the ayeragie ox- 
pehditure for each individual be so low as one shiUing per day, 
or 18i. 6s. a-year, the annual income would be 452,000,000/. 
and double that sum if the average ezpenditure of each k^- 
vidual were taken at tu/o shillings per day, which wondd not be 
an unreasonable calculation ; applying the same rule to Ireland, 
but giving the average expenditure of each individual so low as 
njtpence a-day, on a population of 8,000,000i. the annual 
income of Ireland would be 73,000,0002. Thus the annual in- 
come of the United Kingdom is upwards of 500,000,000(. en 
the lowest computation. 

M. CsBsar Moreau gives the following estimate of profeity in 
Ireland in 1827 :^ 

" Productive private property in Ireland, 467,660,000i. ; of 
which lands (cultivated) form 300,160,000/. ; agriciiltiiral pro- 
perty, 10,000,0002. ; and animals, 50,000,000/. 

*' Unproductive private property, 87,000,000/. ; of which 
waste lands form 33,000,000/. , the remainder, fttrmtaK, ap- 
parel, &c. 

•« Public property, at 9,000,000/. ; viz. public buildings, 
churches, castles, prisons, hospitals, &c." 
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quite detailed refirtatioit:* thosebowever, who cannot 
ofier direct arguments against a tax on tke monej 
which a man possessies, and who support the pre- 
sent unequal system of taxes > upon expenditure, 
^whereby the parent or hospitable friend is taxed 
rar more heavily than the bachelor or miser,) 
affect to consider the incidence of taxation as a 
mystery, and ihdeed assert that in most, if not all 
cases, the taxes are paid by the landlord, or planter, 
or merchant, not by the consumer, 

* Lord Althorpe in his speech, 30th April, 1833, justly re- 
marked that ' nothing can be more equitable in theory, nor 
more just in practice, than that every man should be taxed ac- 
cording to the amount of his property, and for the protectioa 
affi>fded him by the Government ;* and, on the 25th March, 
18304 his Lordship observed he had ' no hesitation in saying that to 
grant relief to the productive population by a reduction qf taxes, 
and to impose a property tax to meet the deficiency thus oeca^ 
sumedy would be a very good measure. (Hear, hear.) The coun- 
try was now in a situation very di£k^nt from what it formerly 
was, and if a property tax of ten per cent* were imposed, the land- 
owner would be a gainer, because in consequence of the existing 
distress, and the large sums which he was obliged to advance 
for the maintenance of the poor, he lost considerably mere than 
ten per cent, on h\s rents. He was perfectly convinced that it 
was thetH-arrangcd state of the taxes, more than the amount of 
th» taxes, that pressed heavily on the country »'. Mr, Poulett 
Thompson on the same occasion said, that ' a great mutation of 
taxation, and the substitution of a direct tax upon income for 
a large portion of our indirect taxes, would, under proper regu- 
lations, and with sufficient securities, be a change beneficial in 
the highest degree to-the industry and improvement of the coun- 
tiy/-^Corrected speech, p. 38, Bi^geway* 
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Let U8 Stop to view this matter. The tenant of 
a house pays the house and window tax» as much 
as he does i^d, levied on his sugar, or the 2s. 6d, 
levied on his tea^ per lb. Neither the owner of jthe 
house nor the grocer pay the tax, but he that uses 
the house, the sugar, and the tea. Thus is it also 
with land; I will endeavour to exemplify it. 

A nobleman in London has an estate in. Ireland 
of 100,000 acres, the whole of the leases have ex- 
pired, and he is about to grant new ones ; the first 
step which his agent takes, is to ascertain what are 
the claims on the land ; aud he finds that there is 
(we suppose it for argument sake) a land tax levied 
by the Government, amounting to 20«. per acre. 
On letting the land to a middleman, the nobleman's 
agent takes care to demand beyond %0s. rent for 
every acre, if the Government demand the tax from 
the agent, (as a landlord of a house would do with 
respect to the window tax, did the Government not 
require it from the occupier) ; if, however, the sum 
of 20s. land tax be demanded by Government from 
the actual tiller of the soil, the agent lets his mas- 
ter's land to the nuddleman at 5s, per acre. The 
middleman now lets the land to fifty tenants,, each 
of whom, before signing leases, first ascerts^ins the 
liabilities on the land, which they find to be a tax 
to Government of "20*. per acre. The quality of 
the soils is investigated, the nearness of good mar- 
kets, &c., and the probable produce of the farms ; 
this examination shows« that after paying the land 
tax to Government (20«.), providing seed, labour. 
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and capital, the:fariner could not affotd to give the 
middleman more than 10^. per acre ; and he having 
only given 5Ss to the nobleman, accepts the offer. 
The reader will observe, that of the three parties, 
the nobleman, the middleman, and the farmer, the 
incidence, so far as we have gone, is on the latter. 
But we have not arrived at the foundation, yet. 
The farmer tills his land, and on . market-dav 
sends his wheat and sheep thither for sale, with a 
price fixed on them, below, which he cannot sell 
them ; that price is b^sed on the tax he pays to 
Government {20s,), the rent to the landlord (10^.), 
and the outlay expended in cultivation; all these 
items enter into the prime cost of a sheep or quar- 
ter of wheat, and the butcher 'or baker who hap- 
pens to purchase either, charge them to their 
customers, when selling. a shoulder of mutton or 
loaf of bread ; the consumers of which — that is, the 
public— -pay the land-tax, although the state re- 
ceives it direct from the farmer, the farmer from the 
butcher or baker, and the latter in turn, from Jack, 
Tom, or Harry, or whoever eats the mutton or 
bread. This detail, however tecHous, was necessary 
to demonstrate that the public are the personis on 
whom. taxes fall, no matter how they may be art- 
fully diverged in their course ; and it may be safely 
taken as a political axiom, that the best system of 
finance is that which possesses; the least taxation ; 
and in general, the best tax is that which is the 
smallest, for the people are the producers^ and the 
Govermnent the spenders. 
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If the inquifdtorialness of a tax on property or 
income be found insuperable, the plan of exlendiag 
the system of stamp Ucences to every trade, proCes* 
ttion, &c., would be most easy of adoption (the 
reader will 6nd it referred to and. detailed imdo* 
the heads ^^ licences/* and ** stamps/ pp. IM and 
147). By this plan 14)000,000/., or a lesser or 
greater sum, would most readily be raised without 
checking, to « material degree, the comforts ai lint 
people, and above all, without cramping our na- 
tional manufactures, which now pine and {)eririi- 
where the excise laws are applied to them. 

There is one more observation which bcre da* 
serves notice, and that is the absurd sophism that 
taxes are like the^ superabundant moisture- of • the 
earth, raised by the sun (the State), to descend 
again in healthy dew and invigorating showers. 
What would a banker or merchant say to a house- 
breaker who, when detected carrying off his bags 
of money, would exclaim, ** Do not be alarmed, ray 
good Sir, you will be no loser ultimately, the mo- 
ney will return to you in the form of different com- 
modities, and its diffusion will be a benefit to you^ 
It is more than doubtful whe&er such r^ttoning 
would satisfy the merchant, — ^he would be apt to 
think that the purloiner of his cash- had forgot the 
difference between the personal pronouns memn and 
tuum. Again, it is said that a Government with 
large civil and military estaUishments, which re* 
quire considerable disbursements to be raised by 
taxation, is a benefit to conmeite, and to thena* 
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tkm at' large. > Tbh mkerable topbistiy is soon 
minereBk Shoatd we not be indueed to think a 
shopkeeper worthy of Bedlam, who every morning 
dittariboted money among his neighboa^, in order 
ikatth^ might purchase his goods durinf^ the dayi 
and thus extend his trade ? No ! no !-^Uie time is 
gone I9 for making Englishmen belieye that any 
person can spend his money better than the lawful 
acquirer and owner of it^ and happily for Britain, we 
have a rder on the throne who looks not to foreign 
war, loans, or personal extravagance, as a means of 
enhancing the glory, or promoting the wealth of 
the nation ; bat who noUy thinks that the happiness 
of a country^ and the greatness of a monarch, con- 
sistHi-not in the splendpur of palaces, the pompous- 
ness of guards, or the numerous retinue of pampered 
menials, but in- the domestic comfort xokkh encircles 
the hearth of the meanest peasant* Mind — ^not mat- 
ter-— is now bec<Hning the governing principle of 
man} it directs the impassioned energy of his na- 
ture in its true course, — it sheds a new halo around 
the soul, brightening the path of existence, and 
cheering us onward to better and happier days. 

We will not despair-^-the people in their prayers 
to the Giver of all Good, will pray that in His 
mercy He will so govern the hearts of kings, go- 
vernors, and rulers, that they may be disposed right- 
eously to fulfil the trust reposed in them. But 
next to that implicit reliance, which we must all 
place in unerring Providence, 'we must put our 
sbonUli^w to the whaely'. and work out our own sal- 
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yi^n-; not, howeyeryby ocganiztng ourselves iD.«D- 
constitutional. bodies or communtties, endeavouring 
to bvBEftwe the legislature by an appearance of pbf- 
sicftl>fonce ; butby assembling inour parish, coim^, 
and other constitutic^al meetings, listening to: the 
voice of reason, and commanding theeamest attm- 
tion of the senate by the . overwhelming force of ar*" 
guments and facts. Ihese are. the: weapons with 
which we nuist strenuously, endeavour to make Old 
England what she; once was — the pride and' ^dvy 
of surrounding jaations. 

I We cannot attain this by vjolating public faith: 
the.nt^ion got drunk, and was intoxicated for a 
quarter of a century,* during idiieh time she m- 

* The money raised by loans during twenty-four years was as 
follows : — 





£. 




£. 


1704 


4,500,000 


1806 . 


20,000,000 


1795 


12,907,451 


1807 


18,000,000 


1796 


42,090,646 


1808 


12,200,000 


1797 


42,756,196 


1809 


12,000,000 


1798 


14,620,000 


1810 


19,532,100 


1799 


18,000,000 


1811 


16,311,000 


1800 


12,500,000 


1812 


24,000,000 


1801 


18,500,000 


1813 


27,871,325 


1802 


34,410,450 


1814 


58,763,100 


1803 
. 1804 


28,000,000 
10,000,000 


1815 \ 

1816/ 


63,635,589 


1805 


11,526,699 


1817 


' 3,000,000 


Total 


244,811,442 


Total. 


275,313,114 



In addition to this enormous sum of 520,124,5562. there 
nused during the period in Great Britain, on account of Ireland, 
64,750,000/. and nearly 33,000,0002. was ako raised by Ex- 
chequer BiUi. * Thus ths National Debt, whieh bid aeeiillSiifes 
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camd a tremendous debt ; the nation now ii^ sober, 
and' she must endeavour to liquidate it; but to 
enable ber to do so, industry must be freed from 
its burthen, the condition of the labouring poor must 
be improved, the base of the pyrsunid must be reno- 
vated. 

Let us then strive to preserve our public credit 
without a taint on its solvency. England, whose 
gigantic power stretches its sinewy arms into every 
part of the habitable globci a bankrupt ! No i 
no ! She possesses gold and pearls beyond price ; 
hisr sons, if their industry were free, are endued 
wiUi an eiiergy and elasticity indomitable-^ mag* 
nitude of wealth which has no bounds. Those who 
think the sun of Britain has set for ever, must be 
unconscious of the resources within her empire ; 
she is in fact but past her youthful adolescence/ and 
now in the first burst of manhood reflects on' the 
follies of the past, and resolves on pursuing a dif** 
ferent course for the future* Kingdoms however 
are not like mortals, who receive at birth the 
seeds of dissolution, which evolve themselves when 
the physical and intellectual structure is on the 
wane ; and it may be denied that the fatality which 
appears to. govern man in his individual capacity 

in the reign of James II. amounted in the 9th of William III. to 
21,515,7422. In the 12th of Anne to 53,681»9762. In 7th 
Geoige I. to 55,282,9782. In the 2Ut George II. to 78,293,343^ 
In 3d Geoige III. to 145,816,0822. In 23d George III. 
249,851,6282. The 42d George III. 564,610,3692. and at the 
death of George III. to nearly 900,000,0002. ! 
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roles him also in ah aggregate or social state* 
Babylon and Nineveh, Carthage and Rome, fell, it 
is true, from their high estate, but they present no 
fair parallel for modem comparison ; and the re* 
publics of the ancients were but the stepping-stones 
to despotism. Yet great as is cur civilization and 
intelligence compared with the empires of former 
days, whsit right have we to think Uiat the goal of 
earthly glory and prosperity is attained ?-— are the 
people of the United Kii^om (much less in the 
Colonies) all educated, well-housed, and wiell* 
fed ? Among twenty^four million soula^ how many 
millions are in a pitiable state of utter ignorance, 
sunk in abject poverty^ and debased by hideous 
crimes? 

It is for the sake of these suffering, wretched 
myriads, this work is written ^ it is to demonstrate 
by facts the cause of their distress, and the means to 
be adopted for its relief,* that the author has spared 
no exertion to lay before an enlightened public the 
preceding pages : earnestly praying, that no matter 
how nmch Britons may differ in the tenor of their 
political or religious creeds, they will be all aota* 
ated by a sincere desire to benefit their fellow- 
creatures, — to extend the prosperity and uphold 
the financial credit and dignity of their country. 

• In the " £«p«ni2tfttr« o/ tU Brx^\ Emptf^;* the retrench- 
nents which may, with safety to the public weal, be effected wiU 
be pointed out, and the mode of providing for the exigendet^f 
Government, shofwn, so far as the deficiency caused by repealing 
the taxes on industry may demand. 
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APPENDIX. 



MALT. 



A recent number of " The Edinburgh Review" gives the fol- 
lowing striking description of the baneful efiect of the Excise 
laws with regard to malt. Nearly the same remarks are ap- 
plicable to soap, glass, paper, &c. by which the public will see 
that nothing but the final extinction of the internal taxation on 
articles of domestic manufacture will benefit the countiy. 

*' In devising checks for the prevention of smuggling, the 
framers of the Malt Acts have gone far wholly to destroy the 
manufacture. They have multiplied regulations, prohibitioiis, 
and penalties, until they have entangled the honest as well as 
the fraudulent trader in an inextricable labyrinth. 

'* But it will be said, that whatever might have been the case 
formerly, these remarks are now inapplicable — that the Malt 
Acts have been consolidated— and that all the objections that 
might have been made to their multiplication have fidlen to the 
ground. In point of fact, however, it is by courtesy only that 
the Act of tiie 7th and 8th George IV. cap. 52, can be called a 
ooBsolidated Act It enacts afresh every one of the vexatious 
vettrictions contained in the former Acts, and several new onei 
besides. The following statements will show that we are not 
exaggerating its defects. 
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" Ifaltiiig ii, in itself, a very simple process. It consists in 
wetting the baiiey till it begins to sprout, and then checldng the 
vegetation process suddenly by the heat This produces a 
saccharine substance in the grain, which is the essence of Malt. 

" Before any person can commence business as a maltster, he 
most take out a licence, renewable annually. But the mere 
possession of a licence does not authorise him to take a single 
step in the way of his business. Before attempting to oonstract, 
use, or alter cisterns, frames, kilns, or utensils of any sort, he 
must give a written notice to the next exciseman. Neither is it 
enough that this functionary should be privy to his plans. The 
form and fashion of all the principal implements which the 
manufacturer may have to make use of, is fixed by statute. 
Though he were to discover, that he might either expedite his 
business or improve the quality of his malt by making an altera- 
tion in his machinery, he is prohibited from doing so. The law 
has prescribed the sort of implements the manufacturer shall use, 
and, however ill contrived, clumsy or costly, he dares noft 
change or amend them. We could easily excuse the regulations 
about cisterns, and so forth, were the manufacturer allowed to 
use them, when once constructed, as he may think proper. 
But the maltster can do nothing without giving twenty-four 
hours' previous notice to the Excise. And it is fixed (7^ and 
8th Geo. IV. § 21,) that no grain shall be pnt into the cistem 
except between the hours of 8 o'clock a. m. and 2 o'clock p. m. 
though it may be taken out of the cistem any time betvreen 
7 a. m. and 4 p. m. ! 

" The maltster must cover his barley with water forty houn, 
and not more than fifty-five hours, or forfeit a penalty of 100/. ; 
or else he must, before wetting, intimate to the officer, that he 
intends to immerse the grain sixty*five hours ; but should he 
afterwards, on observing the efiisct of the wetting, think it ex- 
pedient to draw off the water a little sooner, it is not in 
his power -, it being specially enacted, that grain put into a cis- 
tem under the notice in question, shall continue to be covered 
with water for and until the expiration of die sixty^ive hpnra« as 
aforesaid ; and any maltster who should, in order to save his grain 
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frpm being spoUed, take it out befote the specified time, is, for 
every such offence, to forfeit and lose the sum of 100^ ($ 24.) 

" A maltster is entitled to change the water upon his grain ; 
but he must previously intimate his intention- to the officer, 
spediying the hour when he intends to draw off the water, taking 
care that it shall be between 8 o'clock a.m. and 2 p.m. ; on 
condition, however, that the grain be again completely covered 
with water within an hour from the period when it was begun'to 
be drawn off. 

" If the exciseman imagine that the grain is closer in the cis- 
tern than it ought to be, (for even the degree of its density is- 
fixed by statute,) he may measure it, and if he report that there 
is an increatoe of l-20th part over the statutory allowance, the 
maltster shall, for every such offence, forfeit 100/. (§ 33.) 

*' It is ordered ($ 29,) that if any maltster shall use more 
than one cistern, ' he shall empty or take all such corn or grain' 
from and out of all such cisterns, at one and the same time,* If 
he .should neglect this rule, and empty one cistern before he be- 
gins emptying another, he will be visited by the penalty of 200/. 
When one cistern, or a number of cbterns have been emptied, 
no more cisterns can be emptied in the same place, until after 
a period of four days, or ninety-six hours have elapsed. This 
regulation is also enforced under a penalty of 200/. 

" The grain, being at length got out of the cistern, must be 
deposited in couch frames, in a particular way, and must remain 
in them for a certain fixed period ; and it is enacted, that if the 
malt, when laid in the couch frames, shall be any way more 
than thirty inches deep, a penalty of 100/. shall be inflicted, 
(§ 32.) If the malt require sprinkling, which is the case with 
six-sevenths of all that is made in England, it must not be done 
until the grain has been 288 hours from the cistern. In addition 
to all this, every maltster is bound, under a penalty of 200/. to 
keep a barley-book, accessible at all times to the excise officer, . 
containing entries of all the barley he buys, the name, simame, ' 
and residence of those from whom he bought it ; and containing 
also a detailed statement of all the malt he makes, the names and 
addresses of the individuals to whom it has been sold, the quan- 
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tatici diipoied of to each, with a notification of liie hour, as well 
u tKe day, when each transaction took place. ($ 47, &c.) 

" Fonnerly, no officer could enter a maltster'i premises b\it on 
nqvest, and, if in the night, in the piesence of a constable, any 
obstruction being visited with a penalty of 261. Bnt now, an 
officer may enter by night or by day, as the case may be, any ob- 
struction being visited with a penalty of 200<. 

" If any one will glance, however cursorily, over the statute 
of 7 and 8 of George IV. cap. 52, he will find some scores of 
enactments quite as vexatious and oppressive as any of those now 
specified. It contains in ail 106 penalties, amounting altogether 
to the sum of 13,500f. ! The trade is, in iact, from the im- 
possibility of complying with the regulations, entirely lit the 
mercy of the officers. 

" We have already alluded to the process termed sprinkling, 
and to the regulation that it shall not take place till the grain 
has been twelve days, or 288 hours, out of the cistern. But, 
according to the opinion of the most experienced maltsters, this 
process ought generally to take place upon the eighth or ninth 
day. They afiiim, that the effect of the prolongation is not only 
the loss of interest on the capital employed, but great injury to 
the quality of the malt They state, that about the eighth or 
ninth day, a mould b frequently generated, and that, when this 
occurs before sprinkling, the malt becomes dead, and loses its 
spirited quality. This was the view of the matter taken by the 
Com^ttee of the House of Commons on the Malt Duties in 
1806. They state that ' The regulations of the 42 George III. 
cap. 4&,iner$as$ tht expense of making sprinkled malt one- 
fourth ; that a limitation against sprinkling till after the seventh 
day in winter, and the fifth in summer, would equally prevent 
fraud, and would, at the same time, afiford great relief to the 
maltsters of the greatest part of £ngland.* The legislature has, 
however, thought proper, notwithstanding the representations of 
the trade and the Committee, to persevere in Uie system thus 
universally condemned. 

" But the question, as to sprinkling, becomes of infinitely 
greater importance when viewed in connexion with the Act 7. 
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vbAB Oeorg? XV. cap. 52. The sprinUmg oooationa the. moit 
to swell, or iocxease ia bulk ; the increaae* ox outcast, as it is 
technically termed,, vaxying with the Taxying quantity of the 
grain, but being always in proportion ^to the latent saccharine 
matter. The outcast in the Shropshire and Staffordshire barley 
is estunated at one-tenth ; in some parts of Yorkshire and Der- 
byshire it is estimated at one- twelfth; in Dorsetshire it is sup- 
posed to be about one-fifteenth; differing in different places 
according to the endless differences in the barley. But, though 
sprinUing be required in the preparation of by far the largest 
portion of the malt used in England, still it is not required, and 
is seldom or never practised, in malting the fine barley raised in 
Norfolk, Hertfordshire, and part of Wilts, amounting to about a 
tenth-part of the malt manufactured in England. 

" However oppressive and vexatious in other respects, the 
duty under the old Malt Acts was levied upon the barley wetted 
in the cis.tem, and was, perhaps, as near an ad valorem duty as 
the case woald admit of. But the statute of the 7 George IV. 
has put an end to this practice ; and the duty is now levied upon 
the finished malt, or upon the malt after it has been sprinkled. 
Had it been necessaiy to sprinkle all grain, this change would 
have been of less importance ; but as the finer kinds of barley do 
not require to undergo this process, the effect of the change is 
plainly to add to the duties laid on the inferior species proper- 
tionably to their outcast. A bushel of Herts or Norfolk malt, 
made without sprinkling or increase, yields more saccharine 
matter than a bushel of Yorkshire, or other barley, expanded by 
this necessary operation into a bushel and one-tenth of malt. 
So well is this known in the trade, that, cateris parilms, all 
sprinkled malt diminishes in value according to the increase of its 
bulk, though without this increase its value would be still less* 
as the saccharine principle would not be sufficiently evolved. 
Even under the old Acts, the inferior sorts of barley paid a 
higher duty, in proportion to their value, than the superior sorts ; 
but under the late Act, the duty being levied on the inferior spe- 
cies after their volume is increased by sprinkling, the excess of 
daty affecting them has been trebled. 
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•' The legnUtioiis thvB brie% deaoribed may, to sllite their 
operations in a few words, be said to ha^e, at one and the same 
time, the efiect of unneoesiarily fettering the operations of the 
maltster, of deterioratiog the qiulity, and'adding to the pnoe of 
his malt, and of patting him wholly in the power of the officer of 
the eaoeise. The conseqfuence of such a state of things is, that 
many most respectable perMns and much capital have been 
driven from the trade; that fraud and corruption pervade all 
its departments, and that the business of malting is infected with 
all those abuses which inevitably beset every busine* conducted 
on fictitious and contradictory principles." 

Vide p. 146. 

The cftlcuTations of tbe number of the different 
tradesmen are to a certain extent roughly estimated ; 
but when it is known that there are upwards of 
130,000 tobacco retailers in the United Kingdom^ 
the numbers here given of different professions and 
handicrafts will scarcely be considered as an exagge- 
ration. Mr. Marshall, in his invaluable parliamentary 
statistics, (which I have seen since this table was 
prepared,) gives for GrecU Britain o/onethe number 
of tailors, shoemakers, and hatters at 1^080,000, 
or in families 180,000; to which if we add only 
20,000, it will give my number of 200,000 for the 
United Kingdom. The same parliamentary autho> 
rity gives' the number of families of shopkeepers 
in Great Britain alone at 850,000; of millers* 
bakers, and butchers, at 1 80,000 families ; of miners 
at 120,000 families; of manufacturers at 400,000 
families ; of artificers and builders at 250,000 ditto ; 
of clerical, medical, and legal 90,000 ditto; and of 
proprietors and annuitants 816,487 ditto. The plan 
at page 147, which is merely a rough sketch drawn 
up in half an hour, might be verified at an expense 
of a few hundred pounds, and it is certainly de- 
serving of consideration. 
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T£A — When firet imported and taxed, 49. 
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With an Introduction, shewing the Necessity of Radical, and the 
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An ESSAY on the PRESENT STATE of SOCIETY, Moral, 
Political, and Physical, in Enqland : with the best means of pro- 
lAiing^ fnr the Poor, and those classes of Operatives who inay be 
suddenly thrown ont of their regular Employments by the substitution 
of new Inventions. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRODUCTIVE CLASSES QF THE COlOfUjnTY, 

By JUNIUS REDIVIVUS, 

** We prcmounoe the author to be a capital illustrator. There beams lo tinoere a 
!#▼• of trotii, lo geuerous and manly a spirit, so earnest a derfre to ptamoCe 0w nel- 
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MATERIALS FOR THINKING. 

By WILLIAM BURDON, £««. 
.WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, BY GEORGE ENSOR« ESQ. 

Contents. 

Liberality of Sentiment.-^Human Inconsistencies. — ^Ilie Imagina- 
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BAZI.IT¥'S X.IFC OF NAPOLEON; 

HOW COMFLETSn. 

TgE first and second Yolui^es of this admirable piece of Iviogtaphy 
have met a rapid- sale. The character of Napoleoifk— di^^ested of , the 
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no party to conciliate; his object has been ti-uth, and ao nnbiaaMd 
view of the actual character of his hero is the result of his inquiries. 
The third and fourth volumes, now first presented to the public, as- 
sume the character of a posthumous publication. Napoleon and his 
biographer equally belong to a time wnich is passed away. 

The death of William Hazlitt on the eve of the completion of 
his greatest work, is a coincidence which adds to its interest, and the 
public will feel the claim which such a work, at such a period, inde- 
^ndently of its intrinsic merit, has on its protection and support. 

Four Vols. 8vo. Price 2/. IO5. 

\* For the convenience of those who have already bought Vols. 

^nd II. of this interesting piece of Biography, the third and fourth 
mes will be sold separately for a limitea time^ Price 1^ 10«. 



IIEDIQAI. BOOKS. 



THE^f^LltlCAL tJNlONISrS CATECfiftSM : 

A Manual of Political Instruction for the People, with a vi^wto 
make Political Knowledge a legal claim to the -Elective FiVkudiiw, 
instead of the, absijrd Test of ". Property.'* 

BY JUNIUS REDIVTVUS. 

Addressed to the Working Classes of Great Britain. 

In 18mo. Price Sixpence, sewed. 



THE GLORIOUS THREE DAYS! 

XiOfayetley ZtovlB rhlUppe, and Uie Ikerotaitioii 

of 1830; 

OR, THE HISTORY OF THE EVfeNTS AND THE MEN OP JULY. 

By B. SARRANS, Jun., 
MiU-49-Camp to Lafiiyette untU the dajf of the GeneroTe dUmkitA 

*< Thi» work ponetMs the roost powerful interest, ii contains the life of one of the 
greali9st;p»trkak», one of the boldest mod most stiaight-forword ftiende of^ hbtatf that 

eyex existed,*'— Leeds Mercurp, 29th Dec. *■ 

Best and cheapest Translation. In Two Vols. Post Syis, with a 

Portrait of the General, 18s. 



usas 



ON' INDIGESTION AND COSTIVXSNESS, 

With Hints to both Sexes on the important, safe, and efficacious means 
of relieving Diseases of the Digestive Organs by Lavements; in^ 
eluding Directions for the selection and use of Apparatuses for their 
Administiation ;' and the best Medicinal Preparations for Intestinal 
and other Injections. To which is added, Observations on the mode 
of preserving Health and prolonging life, by Air, Exercise, Sleep, 
Clothings &c* 5 including many useftil Family Prescriptions. The 
whole itkstiated byWood Engravings. 

By EDWARD JUKES, Suroeon, 
Inventor of the Stomach Pump. 

" Mr.' Jukes deseivcstwett of society for the infomiation he has given in this book; 
He I* both an ingenious mechanic, and a* man of sound professional ahlUties.'' 

' .t. I . Metnpottt9Mm 

Third Edition, witfi considerable Additions, Price 5s. cblh boards..' 



H^MCAi BOOftS. 



Conkamng a short htU plain Aocouni af 
THE SYMPTOMS AND TABATMSNT OP DiaR4^^|K^ 

With ttie Properties and Doses of the priocipal Substances used 
medicinally. Including the History, Mode or Preparation, Fom 
and Doses of the New Medicines, &cc. The whole carefully rerised, 
improyed, and auffmented, by a Medica;^ Practitiom£& of St. 
Thomas's and Gfuy^ Hospitals. , 

A New Edition, Royal t8mo., Price 5s. in cloth hoaids, <or bennd 
as a Pocket Book, with tuck, blank leares, and Penetl^ 78. 6d. 



A FAM ILIAR 

^fxiuknts tfK mmvovs AiTJUcriovSy 

Disorders of the lUad aad Chest , Stomach and Boweit, 4^. 

^Also on the Means of repairing a Debilitated ConstitutioB, through 

the Establishment of a Healthy Digestion ; including PieseriptioDS 

in plain English^ from the Writings and Private Practice of eminent 

PhysictaUHi. 

Bt J. STEVENSON. M.B* 

. •rDftitt«MrH%Wtt%t4xttNervoiuAIR9eCioiif tn^ 
pegplfe**— OMUifliiMmV Magazine, 

Tbiffd Edition, Royal 18mo., Price 3s. 6d. boatdj. 
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** Good Teeth, imdependent tf their great utiUttf, are eetentlal te 

BOCMOSET Ol* TEESnSfiTBy GUMS, Am> IHmHRXK 

OF THE HSOUTHy 

INCLUlKKd TRB 

Medical, Mechanical, and Moral Treatment of the most frequent 
Diseases and Accidents incidental to the Structure and Fbaetious of 
those delicate Parts, with the Means of correcting and purifying a 
tainted or unpleasant Breath, or other Personal or Atmospherical 
Effluvia arising from Local or Constitutional Causes or Injuries. 

Br AN OLD ARMY SURGEON. 

*' In yourpencn you fthould be Msfx^tely cktni tail your ta«th t^iiM |>e nipcr- 
latively lo;— a diity mouth has real ill oonsequencei to the owner, for tt InfiJliUj 
CAUtes the decay, as well as the latolemble pain, of the teeth.**— ak«a«Sf;^i«li. 

'* This little woifc displtyv ooosiderable knowledge and Judgement. H«rii« bean 
•ulllRefB ttom tooth-aehe, we have beHi indueid t» tty nme of the aathoi^ i Mtiim 
for that 'hell o^ a' diseases,' as Buni emphatically terms it| and we have no hestta- 
tatioB In pnmbancing them superior to any that we have yet ttuft witfu We par- 
ticularly reoammeDd to the attention of our readers thoae chapters whidi apeak of 
Ike Au«tr tb be apprehended ftmn the use of powetfta niMsb Md oltev toswlu 
liquids; they oontataia salittirycBiitiott to all those wlio an aflial0dwiliilMiWaEi> 
Ua fWsph O nr This wwk is published at a price thatnnd«s U i — 'laMa tn aU 
'^ImMS*"— vOlidb 

In a neat Pocket Volume^ with a Frontitpiece, Price 4s. 



MEDICAt SOOKS. 



f- 



" T>ifrtflf lOmdt tutd £tamimnm§ Ftgt dr« inHtttptntdUe to female Beauty. 

Also, by the saifte Autbof, 

IBCOaOMY OF THE HAKDS, FBETy FOPQIOISp 

ANP TOES; 

WHICH INCLUDES TBE 

PREVENTION, TREATMENT, AND CURE OV CORN& BUN- 
NIONS, AND DEFORMED NAILS, 

The Removal of Exertseeoces, superfluous Hairs, Freckles^ Pimples, 
Blotefaesy and ether cutineous Eruptions ; with safe and certain 
metilods of rendering the Skiii white, sdft, aod delicate, without detri- 
ment 10 health. 

" We should grudge the room which it occupied by this very copious title-pAge« 
were it Dot that it so clearly indicates the nature and object of ibe bookj as to render 
almost superfluous, whatever we might be disposed to advance respecting its contents, 
wMdi we haTe no dcmbt wtM, in aaay InstanMs, pto«« eminently aervioeabte ; in tact, 
the best evidence that we can offer of our approval is, that we have already set apart 
tmo oar thne of its nolpM t&t our M^kmgea of the moath.**— La BeUe AmemXUe, 

Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, in a neat Pocket Volume, 
royal 18mo., with a Frontispiece, Price 4s. 

Influence of CUmate on the Constitution. 

THE 

HISTORY AND TREATMENT OF COLDS AND COUGHS, 

An JEpkome of. JPreofpta on Diet for Elderfy PeopU, jfc j-e. 

With Ditectioiis for the Management of Colds, — Regulation of the 
Sick Room,— The Selection and XJse of Aperient and other Medi- 
cinesy &c. &c. 

By J. STEVENSON, M.D. 

" This is another work, sv tbb bavs avthor, also intended fbr popular use. 
And tooMm a gnfeat deal of very uaeAd and iMtTvcti«e matttr, WkMh it fWiM be 
well tf mry om fcnMr oDmetbiDg abo«t/'-^6«nlimHanV M^igtuiim, 

Royal 16mo., Price 8s. boards. 



HEAIiTH WITHOUT PHYSIC, 

OR, 

CORDIALS FOR tOOxA, MANHOOD, AHD OLD AGE : 

Including Maxims Medical, Moral, and Facetious, for the Prevention 
of Disease^ and the attainment of a long and vigorous Life. 

By AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 
With a beautifnl Emblematical Frontispiece, designed by Riehter. 

*' Namaitnii as have been of Ms the puMicatUMM on medical sul^ecti, written in 
p^OfntaM ftfl% awl for Che iostnifitioa of aon-medical persons, we question much 
wiiKlMr avy of liicm have had an ot^ect of greater utility to accomplish it tl^ui the 
piew t . ' ' We have maxked so many passages in this sensible and pleasing volume 
for extract, that we are now actually at a loss which to selecU"— Jfomlitigr Adoertiser, 

Id One Vol.ltmo., Price ^s. 6d. 



8 POETKT* ' • 

SUiVJiXCIlTV €>F SJSAX^nL 

ExEMPLiriEp .BT*HOBTATOJEL 

The main object of this Treatise is, the Preservation of Health, inde- 
pendeot of Medicine, as far as is consistent with pradence and 
safety ; and the best criterion of its merit is, the important faet^ that 
Mr. Abernethy has given it a favoarable character. • • ' 



'* ThU is a very useful manual to be in every one's hands. Theie is great good 
ia the advice it ollbrs, so interesting and mo ment ous to alt- readers. Its oooteats an 
divided into liour hundred and thirty-three section^ and ine teqd«tcd«a tetanr -m poe- 
sible» so Uiat the meanest capacity may readily profit by. them. It may farQaer be ad- 
ded in its favor, that it has obtained the special approbation of Mr. ABsnirsxHT. It 
is, in short, a worlc of most extended usefulness, equally free irom medical mysti- 
cism on the 'one hand, and the imposition and cant of quackery on the other. We 
safely recommend it even to hypochondriacal readers." — "Sew MwMdif 

Second Edition, One Vol. 12mo., Price 6s. 



A TALE OF TTJCTrlMLAN. 

WITH DiOaESSIOKS, ENGLISH AKD Att£l|ICAV« 

By JUNIUS REDIVIVUS. 

Stat noninis umbia. 

Meaning, that I my name will tell you some day. . 

** Passion !" cried the phantom dim ; 
*' I loved iny country, and I. hated him !*' 

*' Our antiior is one of the right thinkers i and what he thinks well, he spedts 
boldly, and without pausing to consider whether he is, or is not, wonadlnK thn esl» 
Uished prejudices of our amour piopre." — BxamiMt. 

In Post 12mo., price 5s. 



AN INDIAN TALE, 

and other poems. 

By benjamin GOUGH. 

Dedicated/ by special Permission, to the Ricnx Hon. Loao 

Viscount Morpeth^ M.P.. 

•* t^ith mudi true poetical feeling* and a bold and' varied dicHoii, even hie fiMlt» 
are those of a man of talent, and his beauties are of a very superior order indcedi 
his * Indian Tale ' is a most fascinating story ."---Sunday Tfmeff. 

Price 5s.-. -^ 



VOYAIMBS A«D TSAVEU. 9 



THS SOXiXTART, 

Bt CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 

*' The poem is teptete with bold Images that stand out palpably from the canvas, 
and invest the meditattons of the Solitary with a grandeur oecasiomdly reaching to 
the MiUiAfc''*-vf Mm. 

Price 4s. 



THE MINSTKEL and OTHER POEMS. 

By JAMES VANSOMMER. 

*' There is much to admire in the Minstrel ; we have read him with considerable 
pleasure; tfte verridcatlbil is smooth, and occasionally exhibits fire and pathos.** — Court 

jtrnnuo. Price 5s« 



THE OAITADAS; 

As they at present commend themselves to the enterprize of EMI- 
GRANTS, Colonists, and Capitalists. Comprehending a variety of 
Topographical Reports concerniiig the quality of the Soil, &c. in 
different Districts ; and the fullest general information for Settlers 
and Tourists. Compiled and condensed from original Documents 
furnished by JOHN G ALT, Esq. late of the Canada Companty^ and 
now of the iritith American Association^ and other authentic Soorcet. 

By ANDREW PICKEN, 

In One thick Volume, with a Map, Price 8s, doth. 



CAI.ABR3LA., 

DURING A MILITARY RESIDENCE OF THREE YEARS. 

In a Series of Letters. 

By a GENERAL OFFICER OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 

From the Original MS. 

With a representation of the French attached by Brigands^ in the 

Gorge of Orsomarzo. 

" We opened this volume with good hopes* and have not been disappitoted; it 
is a living picture, such as Calabria presented it to the writer, adventures by fliood 
and field » iq, a country of romantic beauty and interests with the fisithfal otaservationa 
of a sensible mflnt" — Atfwttntm, 5th M^r, 

In One Volume^^8vo., Priee lOs^ 6d. 



JO VOTAGCS AlffD TRAVELS/ 



EMiGRATlON TO i^AfiAD^i. 

INQUIRIES OF AN BttaGRANT, 

Being the NARRATIVE OF AN ENGLISH FARMEfe from ihe 
year 1824 to 1830, with the Author*i Additions to March 1832^ 
during which period he traversed the United States of Ameriea and • 
the British Province of Canada, with a view to settle as an Emi- 
grant ; containing Observations on the Manners, Soil, Climate, and 
Husbandry of the Americans ; with Estimates, of Outfit^ Charges of 
Voyage, and Travelling Expenses, and a comparative. StateoMipt of 
the Advantages offered in the- United States and Canada: thu^ ena- 
bling persons to form a judgment on the propriety of Emigration. 

By JOSEPH PICKERING, 

LATB or FflNNT StRATPOBD, BuCKIHOHAMaHIRB, AND NOW OP CAVABA. 

" The author of this little work is neither more nor less than a plain* ptaelieftl ' 
English fanner. His Narrative is intersi>er8ed with a number of amusing ineidents. 
and useful hints, accompanied also with such other remarks as occasion and circum-' 
stances seemed to require. Tliere i» one quality in this little work which we cannot 
but value— «nd which is, tlia abtence of all attempt at deoeptioii.'?— FarfiMr'« JomruMi, 

Fourth Edition, with His Majesty's Commissioners* Regulations 
for Emigrants. Price 4$., orwith a Map, 5s« - 



THE GERMAN IN ENGLAND. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait, Price Sis. 
TOT7R OF A GBRMAN PRINCZU 

TO0R^ IN GERMANY, HOLLAND, AND ENGLAND: 

Forming the two concluding volumes of the Tour of a Xjrermao 
Prince. Comprising, London, — ^The Nobility, and their Bf^msions, 
&c. — ^the Ascot, Newmarket, Doncaster, and York Races ;-«*^Lnd 
Tour to the North of England, &c. 

Also, price 18s. a New Edition of Vols. I. and 11.}. 

Comprising the SOUTHERN and WESTERN PARTS of ENG- 
LAND, WALES, IRELAND, and FRANCE. 

** The Tour of a Qemian Prince is a work of much interait to En^isbVMPVsiiNe it 
tells with^ truth and without ceremony, what an individual capable of j«d^Uig» reaUj 
thinks of our country and its people. The writer, indeed, appears to liave cax?fully 
aommitted to paper the events of every day at its close ; hence the impresritaos are 
niost distinct, striking, and lively ; so graphic and true, indeed, ate hit j^ietures, 

hat we fsel as if we were the companions of his Journey, wid <ti|t* partaken 
Viis adventures." — Scotsman, llth Janttarif, - * ' 

The Worit complete in 4* Vols* Piice 39«, 



VOYAGES AVD TBAVELS. 11 

THE ITALIAN IN ENGLAND. 

®l)gerbattons; of an lExtle m lEnglantii. 

By COUNT PECCHlO. 

«* He Ia ocQMonally ntiTical, but he has not the asperity of Mizabeau, or the Ger- 
mau Prince. Driven from his native land by a despotic government, the Count 
found in, England a safe and agreeable, asylum, and he has not shown himself ungrate- 
ful : the errors into which he has fnllen are such as every Englishman will excuse in 
« ftM^eiiiier, whose admiration of England and her people breaks out in almost every 
page of thtf ^oarlu We have been delighted wi^ the good temper of this author, 
and refer our neadan to the work as. a most agreeable fireside oompanloD." — Mort^ 
ing Chroffiide, 

*' We scarcely know how to extract, where almost every sentence contains obser- 
vations and remarks conceived and expressed in a manner most creditable . to the 
moral feelings of the author." — ijuartei^ Review* 

*• His observationa are altogether tlie most intelligent, discriminating, and inatruc- 
tive that we have ever seen from the pen of a foreigner." — Edeetie Heview. 

One Volume^ Post 8vo., Price lOs.. 6d. 



- THE FRENCHMAN IN ENGLAND. 

Never btfore publiehed in anjf Language, 

MIRABEAU'S laETTXSRS 

DURING. I1I8 RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND. 

With Anecdotes, Maxims, &c., now first translated from the original 
Manuscripts. To which is prefixed, an Introductory Notice of the 
Life, Writings, Conduct, and Character of the Author. 
' *' The public are much ihdebted to the spirited publisher for the possession of 
these intciMtlng letters* which, on the whole, set the character of Mirabeau in an 
advantageous light, and will be one of the literary pleasures of retrospective poste- 
rity ."—-B«/r« New Weekly Meeaenger, . 

" These letters are a very valuable gift to the literary world. They contain the 
seatiments and observations of one of the most extraordinary characters in the most 
extraoffdiaary epodl of modern times."— ^MaMc Jouma/. 

. lu Two Vols. Post 8vo., with a Portrait, Price 21s. 



. SIX THOUSAND MILIIS 

THROUGH THE l/NITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

By S. a. FERKAL, Esq. 

** This i^'one of tbe best works on the United States that we have seen for a long 
time." — Weekly Diepatch, 

. •• It' ia an agreeable and interesthig narrative — the spirit in which he has made his 
observations is without prejudice or partiality." — Literary Gazette. 
. <• We lepqmmend it to our readers as a plain, sensible, and serviceaUe. vokime."— 
AtHeneettfn* 

" After the vapid or impertinent course of observation which we have been accus- 
tamMI tb encounter in American tours. It is especially agreeable to meet with a sen- 
sible and unprejudiced traveller — and such is Mr. Ferral. He gives us all the advan- 
tage of a cool, impartial, and astute observer." — Saawiner* 

In OuQ Voiumei with a Coloured Map, price 10s« 6d. 
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MURATS EIGHT YEARS IN THE UNITED STATE& 
NORTH AMERICA; 

A MORAL AND POLITICAL SKETCH. 

By ACHILLE MURAT, 
Son 0/ the late King t^f Naplee, 

With a Note on NceRo Scatbrt. By JuNitrs RsDivjfvt7t. 

Tlie United States have attracted very general attentiaiMif late: 
the eonflicting opinions of recent traveling in thie eulwumiug; qoar- 
4eff of the Gk>be are somewhat perplexing. In the hiM'Ntnnber of 
the Monthly Review is given an able analysis of the several' Writers, 
which concludes in these words: — **We think the volume of 
M. Murat (Moral and FoHtical Sketch of the United States) by ht 
the best. He is a much more able man than Mr. Stuart : bis views 
are moie enlai^^, and his acquaiataBce with maakind mncb more 
intimate. I^is opinioiis are wett expressed ; the tqMcs on which he 
writes are well selected and a rr anged , and we reeommend his book to 
every one who is desirous of obtaining inibrmatton vehitiTe to the 
Union." 

" We eonUally raoonmand this work to «U who wish to know Ameries and her 
people." — Athenaeum. 

*< We TeoamiDeikl the werk as weH worthy of a ^ee on^het riielves of those who 
vlah to v»Amtaad the imI charattet of the Aiaet>ea»fc"'i*g»^gji • ^ Hn nM r 
Raiew* 



SXBTCHES OF BUENOS ATRES, CHIU, <c PER1T. 

By SAMU£X. HAIGH> Esii. 

*'' We laeiMttiend the book as an unpretending production, ahonnding in fhir and 
impartial observations, in interesting facts, in description of manners lUtlifuI, while 
tlwy are ptotnresque.'*— il<Jk«»ue«m. 

1 Vol. 8vo.y with a Map^ Price 12s. boaxds* 



W®ISK§ ©I? IFII©TD®IRfl- 
ARTHUR CONINGSfiY. 

*' The work isln fiMt a remarkable one, tac the proAiaiasi of its talent* tbe purity 
of its style, and the eloquence of its thoughts."— Relator. 

MTbawovk ia fUH of iatevsst, and in^ery raipeet such as toteptf itvlbr an atten- 
tive perusal.'* — Court JoumaL 

** These volumes afford indications of talent on the part ot the person who com' 
posed them, which will entitle him to a high rank among the writers to which he 
belongs. The book abounds in eloquent and impressive passages.*— IVmce. 

In Three Volumes, Piice 1/. 8s. 6d. 
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0£ORG£: lY ..^Booin> JBnmoir. 
riTZ^QMOMaM. A NOVEL, 

" We hold theappeafanceof this novel to be one of the meet remarkable signs of 
the tlmea. FIts-Geoige is, in short, the ideal first Gentleman in Europe, and Mend 
of Holy Alliances, whose character was so mistakenly admired, and is now so Justly 
and universally contemned — whose despotism and dandyism were aUematdy lament- 
able and ludicrous, and whose vices sind follies have proved so firlghtliiUy ezpendve 

to the nation that consented to fostsr them as the oAq^ng of a ** divine right" 

JTofiMSr McgiaslM. 

" Fi te Oa u e g eO one of the meet vemarkaUe Htenny productioQs of the present tea* 
■on. The style ieterse, and ftiUof suMIe saioa s m s* It may be studied by a very Isiye 
class of the extravagant and Inxnriantly vidous, with salutary dftct** — Morning H«- 
riM, Jumg 9M« 

In Three Voltunes, Price 1/. lis. 6d. 



THE REFOHMEE. A Novel. 

*" It Is not -often tiiat we havn net with a novel to ptease us more than fhfsi thr 
story is ftiU of tetenst. and the attention is ki^pt alive by tiw ntplddetirilyatonoe pro 
bahle and nnexpected."— Gendeman'* Maga^ne* 

In Three Volumes, Price 27a. 



Don Quixoti complete in 3 Volumet, with Eighteen Illustrations, Price ids. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF DON QUIXOTE, 

Comprised in Three Vols., being an uniform Continuation of 

l^^mt^a ^titWd HArarp, 

WITH FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

AND TfiREE IMAGINARY PORTRAITS BT MBADOWS. 

" This if the only edition of Don Quixote^ in three volumes, with illustrations by 
George Cmikshank. These Ulustratians keep up their high cfaasactar; they are ad- 
mirabieb We have this Airtfaer to add* to what we have already said in pnlaa of this 
edition in a fonnev number, that it is freed fvom those impurities whidi have hitherto 
Tendered it all but a sealed book to Ibmale readers, and this too without. In any one 
sii^le instanee, trendiing upon the humour of the story. We can now salHy reopni. 
mend it to the most delicate lady." — Court Magazine. 

" A series of neat and portable 18mo.'s recently started by a judldous editor, and 
copiously lllttstrated with etchings from the hand of an ezquisfte humorist, in truth a 
great original matter in his art— Mr. George Gruihshank."—- <^«farfer/y l^ev<Mc^ 



Gil BlaSt complete in t Volumet, JwUk Twelve Tllustrations, Price 12s» 

GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANB, 

WITH TEN ItLVSTRATlONS 

BY GEOIIOII CUUIKSHANK, 

AND TWa IMAGUCARY VG^IXRAITS BY MEADOWS. 

B 



14 TRADE AND COMHEHCE. 

A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR TOUttt. 

TAI«£S or OTHER BATS. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF HISTORY, 

By J. Y. a. 
WITH EPfGRAYINQS, AFTER DESIGNS BY 

OSOltOB CltVXKSRAirK. 

" This is one of the most attraotive publications we haye lately seen; it oonsisti 
of a series of remarkably welUwritten and interesting -Tales of the <Men time, with 
Illustrations by George Cruiksbank* Of these Illustrations it is scarcely possible 
to speak in any other than terms of unqualified praise — they combine so mudi of 
the ludicrous and the tettiUe, and are so completely in Cruiluhank*B best style, that 
we feel justified in expressing an opinion that this publication will even add to 
that unrivalled artist's Tame. The volume is altogetlier well got up— the printing is 
remarkably neat, and the Tales are of a pleasingly varied eharacter.'* — fFeOcl^ Dispatch, 

. See also Literary Gazette, Ath$tusum, La B«Ue AuenMie, Sundajf Timev^-^c* ^ 

In a handsome Post 8vo. Volume, Price 9«. cloth. 

*«* A few Impressions of tliD lllustratioas are taken off on India Paper, 

Price 5«. 



NOTRE DAME; 

A Tale of the *^ Aociea Hegime/' from the French of Victor Hugo. 
By the Translator of ^^Lafay^ttit Ldiuis Phiilipe, and the Revolution of 1830." 
In Three Vols., witli a Portrait, and biographical notice of the Author. 

NEW CAMBIST. 
MANUAIi OF FOREIGN BXCHANQES, 

-In the direct, indirect, and cross operations of Bills of Exchange and 
Bullion ; including an extensive Investigation of the Arbitrations of 
Exchange, according to the practice of the lirst British and Foreign 
Houses, with numerous Formulae and Tables of the \y eights and. Mea- 
sures of other Countries, compared with the Imperial Standards. 

By WILLIAM TATE. 

" This Manual ought to have a place in every Merdii^lt'i Couptlnf -hpuse, and u 
every School where Youth is educated for mercantile pursuits. The author is a man 
of undoubted ability, and has been employed, we understand, to make tint BuUIob 
Cidcalatlims for the ELoyal VLiNT^V-r-MenMntUe.JotmaL 

^ ; . Id One. Volume; 8yo.. Price Qs« doth. 
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THE I.ONDON COKBCHRCIAIi DICTIONARY 

AND SEA-POST GAZETTEER, . , 

Exhibiting a clear and comprehensive View of the Productions, 
Manufactures, and .Commerce of all Nations ; the various Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures, and the proportion of each to those of Eng- 
land; a description of all Articles of Merchandize, with their Marks 
of Excellency and Names, in every European Language. 

By WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

A N£w EDitiON, corrected to 1826. 

In One large 8vo. Voluiagfi, Price 21s. boards. 



A FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM OF 
THB IiAW OF pxiB'toR AND CREDITOR: 

COMPRI8INO 

The whole of the Bankrupt La^s, with the Alterations and Amend- . 
ments recently enacted by the ^legislature ; the whole of the Consoli- 
dated Laws, as now in operation, relating to Insolvent Debtors, 
with Forms, &c. — ^Arrangements between Debtor and Creditor, in- 
cluding Compositions and L)eeds of Trust — ^the Law of Arrest on 
Mesne Process — the Law jrclating to Property entrusted to Factors 
or AgeirtS'-^he recent Act, confirming the Statute of Limitatiort^, 
and regulating the Law cpnceming Representations of Character, &c. 
— and Lord Brougha^^'s New Bankruptcy Court Act. 

* With the New Baii^rupt Court Rules, the New Rules of the 
Courts of Law, and a Copious Index. 

By JOHN H. BRADY, 
Author €f " Plain JtutrMctiant to Esacwtoro and A^niniHratoro,'* 4«. ^e. 

Price 5s. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING; 

CONTAININO . 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LONDON AND COUNTRY BANKS, 

Their System of Book-keeping, Terms of doing Business, Method of 
making Calculations, and their Customs in regard to Bills of Ex- 
change. Also a View of the Joint Stock Banks, and the Branch- 
Banks of the Bank of England, Banks of Scotland and Ireland. 

By WILLIAM GILBART, 

Managor of tho KUkamv Provincial Bank of Irdand, 

Second Edition, Price 3s. . > 
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A TABLE OF ALJL THE BBAL AND IMAlHNAaY COINS IN THE 

WORLD, 

On a large sheets Price 10s. 6d., or on Canyass in Case, Price 13s. 



BOQK'KREPmG. 
A NEW OSECK JOUBHAXi, 

UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF DOUBLE ENTRY. 

Which exhibits a continued, systematic, and self-verifying Record of 
Accounts of Individual and Partnership Concerns, and shews^ at one 
view, the real state of a Merchant's or Trader's Affairs, by a Single 
Book only, even should a Ledger noi have been kept. Hie whole 
familiarly explained, and forming a complete and Practical System 
OF Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry. To which is ap- 
pended, a New and more Simple Method, or Double Entry by Single. 

By GEORGE JACKSON^ 

ACOOUNTAXT. 

CwTwUd^ Bniarged, and, greatly Improved { with copimis JUMMkr^tiiima ff 
Jnterait Accounts, Joint Adventures, and Joint Pun^asea* 

** If att]^ty, Xfteritf, and deamees, may be eateemed important to the aflcwate 
reoocd of commerdal accounts, this work of Mr. Jackson's will ba found a valuable 
assistant to all men of business. It places aU matters connected with the meiamtile 
world in sudi a plain light, that the oonfUsion attendant upon irregularity or ignonnce 
may be avoided and prevented by a mere mechanioal observance of the sysfsn he 
lays down. His plan U practical and conclusive, and the improvements he suggests 
upon the works of his predecessors are the evident results of loQg tzperknee and 
consideration.'*— i4tfa«* 

Foordi Edition, in One Vol. 8vo., Pxtoe Ot. 

- ' ■ 



THE MERCHANT'S AND TRADESMAN'S ASSISTANT, 

AND 

Completest ifUatrg l(Uc6ontr. 

Being Tables for Business in general, on a New Plan, shewing, with 
facility, the Value of any number of Articles at any Price, fiwa 
One Farthing to Twenty Shillings; Dividends on Bankrupt Estates, 
at airv Rate in the Pound ; Parts of an Ounce of Gold, or Silver, at 
any Price per Ounce ; any Number of Pounds Weighti at aay price 
per cwt. ; also the Number of Grosses, or Thousands, in the Weid^t 
of any Article so counted* 

By DAVID BOOTH. 
In One Vohime Qto^ Piice 6s. 
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TO BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND TEADESMEN. 
. TABIiES QV INTEREST, 

: On A.NEW Pl,AX, 

By 'which the 'Inteie^t of- any Sum, comeadiody from One Pound 
to a Thousand, from One. to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Daysy 
will be found at one View, without the trouble or risk of Additions. 
Also, the FrajCtioual Parl& of a Pound, and from One to Ten Thou- 
sand Pounds, at Five per Cent. 

To which is added, a separate Supplement, that renders these 
Tables equally applicable to any other Rate per Cent. 

By DAVID BOOTH. 

** I have ex,amined ' Mr. Booth's Interest Tables ;* the arrangement is novel and 
perspicuorus; and I have no hesitation in affirmifig, that tite work will be far mdre 
useful to the public than any one whidi haa hitherto appeared on the subject. 

" Charles Cabtwrioht, 
Acoountant-Generaltothe East India Company.*' 

In 4to. Price 1/. \s. half^bound. . . 



AN ESSAY ON AVERAC3E, 

AMD.^ON O'THER SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE CONTRACT OF 
MARINE INSURANCE AND ARBITRATION. 

By ROBERT STEVENS, of Lloyd's. 

(* This work 4s the standard for determining Average in all the Marine Insuimnoe 
Establishments in the Kingdom." 

Toiulh Edition, in One Vol. 8vo., Price 12s. boards. 



lEa^S iW^ol^e of oitaimng ^^astnent of ^t\H in tj^e ^^ttfi. * 

•THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF ATTACHMENT 
IN THE MAYOR'S COURT, LONDON: 

With various Corrections and Additions, particalarly of two Chap^ 
ters, respecting the method of authenticating Powers of Attorney, 
andjoihw Documents under- the Mayoralty Seal; and of removing 
Plaints in Replevin by Certiorari. i 

By henry ASHLEY, Gent. . > 

■' ' ' 0/ fA6 Mayor's Court Office, 'Kojfal Exchange^ London, > 

Second Edition, in 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. , 

B 2 
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TSB VaULSVTBXSO COMPAKIOV; 

Emhracing Systems of Measuring, as established^ fi>i the Tonm^ of 
Ships, and Cubicsil Contents of Timber and Spars ; with lUustratiYe 
Diagrams, &c. Also a Series of Tables, containing various Useful 
Calcutadottd, all of which are particularly iaiertttiog toikfiM^tma^ 
tile World, and those engaged in Shipping, &c. 

By FRANCIS CHATPIELD, 

** Mr. Chatfidd has here presented to us a publieathni whidi eaimot fail to toex- 
tnoMlr uteftti to evety eommercial mao, but more espedally to thoae «t tfU 0maattUA 
with ihinnag and ^p4>ui1dlDg.'*---Pv6ae JLedl^er. - * .. . 

In Royal 8? o* price Ss. boards. 



IMFBOVED COAIi BIAHKET fABZJBS, 

For asc^taining the Value of any quantity of Coals at any Pnce. ] 

Alio Discoimt cmd Storage Tables, 

Ai8Cimtoly ealeulated by Wzi.LiAJf Dbabwell, Accountant. 

In a Pocket Volume, in doth boaids, PHce 5s. 



CHINA TRADE. 

The FOREIGN TRADE of CHINA, divested of MdnofOLT, 
Restriction, and Hazard; by means of Tnsular Co mui en ria l 
Stations. Price 3s. 



CALCULATIONS AND STATEMENTS 

RELATIVB TO THfi TRADE B8TWEVN GREAT BRITAIN AND THB 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA t 

Containing useful information for the practical MeichantMid Ship 
Owner on the subjects of the Commercial Intercourse between the 
two countries; the Revenue Laws of the United States ; Conency, 
Proeious Metals, Weights and Measunes, Exchanges^ Inspections, 
established Rates and Usages, &c., accompanied by copious Tables 
of the EKchanges Arbitrations, the corresponding net prkeB of the 
principal article of Import and Export, and of the Stai^stics of the 
Commerce, Navigation, Produce, Manufactures, and Joint Stock 
Companies of the United States. 

By W. F. REUSS. 
'< We fasTe reoon to nly upon the iadutCry and conseicBtiovi ei nww > wm <f tte 
author." — Time*, S9<A January, 1833. 

*< A valuable work, whidi no merdiant or statesman ought to be without.'*-- 
Guartfton, 31st Januarif* 

" To such as joay doubt the rising eoeigiesof this now powerfiti imioii, «e can- 
not do better than recommend an examination of the volume befiire va^^^-^JAimwrg 
Hte,2t%dFeb.l83S, 

Royal 8vo. Price 21s. 
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Mas. AUSTIN'S BIBLE SELECTIONS. 

In One Vol. 12mo.9 neatly bound, with a Frontispiece from Flaxman^ 

engnyed by Moses^ Price 5s* 

fiZOiBOTIOHS FROM T^B OU> TBfiTAMBIiTi 

OR THa 

B£LIGIOK, MORALITY, AND POETRY, OF THE HEBREW 
SCRIlhrURES, ARRANGED UNDER HEADS. 

Br SARAH AUSTIN. 

•< It appears to xu that this work removes the only valid ol^ectioii that can he 
nigea agahakt pnttiag th« Seifptures lato the liaiids«f. the rising gEnemtlon. We 
wish that w^ had sufficient spaoe to do justice to this estimaUe undertaking. Every 
parent who has the eternal welfare of a family at heart, will hail this lady as a Mend 
and a Itmtt^igbimam^^mMstrop&lUmu 

*• It seems to us that illustratlDBs better ciknlaCed to impress upon >oung persona 
Otm BirfiiXHrlwg viears oCthe DMae attrihiitas. of tHe hnaun aoaditton, aad of leli- 
I^«i4s and wood ohUgations, could with difficulty h«re been extnated ftoaa aneli 
materials aathe Old Testament offfer8."-*>Ttoie«. 



CHRISTIAN fSDUCATIONy 

IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH, 

The Forerunner of a J^ew Da^» 

IN A COURSE OF LECTURES, DELIVERED IN LONDON, 

By DE. BIBER. 

In One Vol. 8vo., Price 7s. 6d. 

' irhesa Trfmhiifii aM^H an admirable illustration of the PaarALosziAv mei^iod of 
instruetion« and axe particularly desirable to heads of families and schools* 



JBJMTICK ^S ITEW SP£U.INa BICnOVARTy 

WITH A 

Con^eJtensive Grammar of the English Tongue, 
By JOHN ROBINSON. 

Square 16mo. bound. Price 2s. 6d. 



to . FOR YOUTH AND SCHOOLS. 



I.£CnONES UITIN2;; 

Or, lessons IN LATIN LlTEllATURE: 

Being a choice Collection of Amusing and Instructive Pieces, in 
Prose .atid Verse, selected from the Writings of the'most-&l€ftiil^ted 
Latin Authors. 

IN FOUR t»ARTS. 

Part I. — ^An Interlinear, Literal, and iPtee Translation. 

Part II. — A Pbeitic .Translation, and ,zitJOrd(i mlfi suIM&fSiX^a^ 

lation. 

Part III. — An Ordo, with a Literal and Free Xcan^ation. 

Part IV.-rA 'Inm^lfiiien, of the most'c^t^icti/^ )f't^aiid;;PArcisef. 
Preceded by an Introductory Grammar, and interspersed with ruious 
Grammatical Notes, and other Ex|danations. 

.' ■ ' * 

ADAFTED FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDSNTS. -i 

By J. EOWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. London, 

- . • . ■ 

Author of Gasman Lessons, French Lessons, a German Ommmar^ a FremA Chmmwmr. 
Jlgsbraand K^,^e, . ., 

**Thi8 is an ezowdlDgly clever work, and oontaint the- best ratliBwntri- fjafin 
iGrainiiuir we hatneneeD, Although it is modestly insinuated under<aitotfaer title. » We 
have no hesitation in saying an intelligent boy. would learn more- from thia book, in 
a wed(, than he possiUy could in quadruple the period firom any other we have 
aeen."— United Kingdom, M4y27i.l832> 

In One thick Vol. 12mo., Price 6s. 6d. neatly bound. 



UTII.ITT OF IiATIN BISCtrSSED, 

For the Consideration of Parents, or those who have Influence in the 
Choice or Direction of Juvenile Education. 

In this little treatise, the important subject of classical utility is placed in an origi- 
nal and highly interesting point of Tiew> and entirely frte froiii-tha prejudices Oat 
are usuaUy brought in aid of such discussions. 

By JUSTIN BRENAN, 
AfUhar-'Of " Composition and Punetwition,**Jj;c» , . 

" We are happy in having another opportunity of o(nnplimenting the author of 
' Composition and Punctuation,' on a work which, unlike many of the present day^ 
contains multumin parvo, in which, in short, good sense and pracU^ftf utiiity are in 
an immense ratio to its sixc and ipeigie,"^rJS<ii*^urghLiterari/ Journal* 

Price -2s. boards. : < 
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A FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

Divided into Four Parts. 
The Pronunciation ; the Accidence; tfie SpOax; find the Appendix. 

By P. F. MERLET, 
teacher qfthe French language at the Vnivertitif ofhmduu 

" All the rules we find arranged in tMa Gramiaar with |h* atmoU aiaqdMty aid 
POTiplfmtFf *MB0 ooeapyiog more than two lines, and arraoged in so oonvenient a 
nuuinev as lo x«ider xcfereuees very easy* At the same time every rule is illustrated by 
a number of pUun praetioal senfcenoesy such as are wanted in the oommon intercourse 
of lifey and are made fjamiliar by exercises of a similar kind. The Tables of Deden- 
stout aad Coi|)ugations are also admiraUy dear. It is almost impossible to represent 
sound to the eye; yet the rules of Pronunciation laid down in this book are so sys- 
tematic and precise as to render them a great help to those who have had some oral 
instruetion. The Appendix, or a * Dictionary of Difficulties,* which also sells sepa- 
rately, will be found an excellent book of reference to the niiore advaneed student, 
more useAil than TYench works of this kind, as it is evidently the woilc of a maa wtao^ 
by long practiee.has made himself folly acquainted wltli all those points in his taB** 
guage whidi offer difficulties to the EngUsh learner." — MenihiwReeUw, 

In One thick Vol. ISmo.^ Price 10s. boards^ or 10s. 6d. boaad. 

Tb4 teparaU Paris may he had at ibefoUoming Prieu : 

Part I. — Treatise on Pbench Pronunciation. Price 2s. 6d. 
bound. 

Part II. — ^TnE Accidence. Second Edition. Offering tabular 
views of all the Parts of Speech in the French Language, with 
brief and simple £xplanatk>nSy Examples^ and easy Exercises 
on each. Price 3s. bound. 

Part III. — ^The Syntax. Containing the most necessary Rules, 
clearly and concisely explained. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

N. B. These Three Parts form a complete Grammar, bound in one vol. price 8s. 

Part IV. — The Appehoix; or Dictiooaiy of Difficulties, Idioms, 
Synonimes, and Niceties of the French Language. Price 3s. 6d. 
bound. ' 



LE THADUCTEUB; 

Ob, HISTORIC At, DRAMATIC, AND MISCELLANEOUS 

SELECTIONS, 

Vwok, Ibe bflsi Frcfidi Writen, on a plan calculated to render veadiar 
and tnnitetiOQ peouliarly serviceable in acquiring the Speaking ^ 
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Writing of the French I&ngiiage; aocorapanied by Explanatoiy 
Notes, a Selection of Idioms, and concise Tables of the Parts of 
Speech^ and of Verbs. 

By P. F.MERLET, . . . . 

T9aeher<^the French Language at the Vnlver^ty of homdMu 

la this Edition, the author has made every improvement in the selection of Pieces, 
as well as the Explanatory Notzb, (both of which have been considerably incseised,) 
trhleli <rnnaiint pnetioe in^eaehing could suggest. 

'* We pretend to judge somewhat more accurately of the quality df this work thaa 
most of our neighbours; and we have no hesitation in recording our <»pfnKm to be, 
that it has deservedly reached a Second Edition, and that it ought to go throttgh many 
more* It b decidedly the best work of the kind with which we have yet met, and 
ought to be in the hands of every one who is desirous of becoming acquainted widi 
the structure, the idioms,, and the niceties, of tlie French language."— Jfemiiif- 
Adivertiter, 

*< The author fuu been careful to sdeet waxAt piecei only as are inainictive and 
evtMtaining, and may be placed, without reserve, in the hands of youth of both 
sexes i-^to embrace every possible variety in word, phrase, or sentence ; and to afford 
a ready exemplification of the rules of grammar, by appropriate remarks and nume- 
rous notes on those peculiarities which form the most difficult parts of the Fxeneb 
langiage." — Qemileman'e Magairine, _ 

" A Judidous, Initructive, and entertaining selection, Aree from evejry imnionl or 
irreligious thought or expression which the Frendi language contains.**'— Xileraiv 
Panorama, 

• • • . • 

Second Edition, much improTed, Price 5s. 6d. handsomdy.boiuid. 



PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE DE LA PRANCE -, 

Contenant un Essai sur la Litterature Fran^aise ; 

DEPUIS SON ORIGINS JUSQU' SN 1832, 

I. 4 

£t de nombreux extraits des meilleurs auteurs ; suivis de notes sur 
quelques Difficult^s. Servant de Suite au *'Traducteur.*' 

PAft P. F. MERLET. 

In a lliick Volume, 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound.. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

By P. F. MERLET, 
Teacher <if the French Language in the University qf Londtnu 

••" To those who have already gone through the Fteneh Gnnanar, thb mOe^edi 
bejjf Infinite service^ as it will enable tbein, at one view, to rcfrcab ttek mmiy. 
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by OMUMof Tables repteienting the vcrtw,** and -the -moaC casantial nilea ooceiaely 
expreaaad^ and eadi accompanied by an example, so arranged as to make the whole 
* Tabular View of French isrammar. 

12mo., Price is.6d, bound in cloth. 

r *«* Su^ it the confidence of the PuhUther in the decided wperiority ef 
the ff^orkt of PaoFESsoR Merlet, which have already been adopted 
at the University of London, and many of the most respectable Semi' 

■naries of Education, that . he fibers to the Heads of Schools and to 
Teachertf who may become purc/uuers of them, to return the money fur any 

.of which they tnay not approve* 



THE PHENOMENA OF NATUBE, 

Familiarfi/ Explained. 

A Book for Parents and Instructors, and especially adapted to 

Schools. 

Translated from the German of WILHELM VON TURK. 

** Its object is to bring before the young pupil, in a familiar manner, the different 
jphenomena of nature. It presents a variety of subjects for the child's consideration, 
the knowledge of which is useful, and besides admirably calculated to draw out his 
powers of observation.**.— Jouma/ qf Education, No 2, 

•* This is the best and most practical lesson-book on Nature, in the language. We 
stroQgly recommend its introduction into schools, and all places of education, public 
and private. We would have the work made a school-room companion for three or 
four years, between the ages of eight and twelve, and, in the course of that time, 
mastered from end to end by the pupil.**'— Spectator, 3rd March, 1832. 

Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 



RHYMES FOR TOUTRFUI. HISTORIANS, 

DmieirBB to assist thb Msmobt in Rktaikins the most Impobtamt Eybkts 

.IK Ancibnt amdMoobbn Histoby; 

With Thirty-rthree Portraits of Kings of England. 

** You must not laugh at this, for Chronol<^st8 do not pique themselves on their 
poetry ; they make use of numbers and rhymes merely as assistants to memory, being 
so easily learned by^heart." — Jfr«. Chapone, 

. . , . Second Edition, Price Is. . 
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THE MKUSraHEtt'tt BlRlZiISR COMJ'CMaTOX ; 

By JUSTIN BRENAN, 
AuVtor qf " Comfiotition and PvmehtaHmt* 4^ 

No fewer than seveo difieretit Languages, exclusive of English, are 
here put in requisition, to tthistiate our Coi^ogatony but most par- 
ticularly SHALL and wiLLy with their derivatives, should and would, 
which have hitherto proved such stumbling blocks to the Foreigner. 
It is presumed that this work will much encourage strangers to learn 
our language, as its chief difficulties are now explained m dial clear 
and femiliar manner, for which the author is so distinguished. 

" Mr. Brenan hu eonferred aa oUIgstioo on ftnvigiMxt and on EsglidnneD, by the 
derotion of so much time to this aul^ectf and by the agreeable manner in whidi he 
hat communieated the knowledge he has attained. This work is abuBdaatly useAil» 
as It points out the misuse of the ' coi^ugators ;' the difference bet w een onr ' wuali, * 
and ' WILL,' and the German ' sollbn ' and ' wollsk,' is ciearly proved. There 
an some laAi^ Kma ttaUan» aoaac SpaBiah» ml a ftw Oniali atti Sliealii.'flliiatra- 
tiou ; «« wonld they had been more abundant, as tliey are curioua.**— ^ttea. 

In 1 Vol. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. boards. 



C0MM>SXTX0N ANB FUAICTUjLnOV 

rOH THO8S WHO HAVE KEaLECTED THE STUBT OF GEAXXAX. 

This popular work is now re-produoed with very important attractions. Not only 
is every article revised with great attention, but so much has beoi added* that the 
inraaent edition may be considered as almost a new work. 

By JUSTIN BRENAN, 
AuOuiTdf** The Wonigntr** EngUth Cei^ugaior/*^ 

«« We have read this little book with much satisfaction. Something of the kind 
has beM lou$ wanted, and tiie want is now very ingcnioudy anppUed. ' Ify object,' 
says the author, ' is to instruct those who know how to read and write, but who 
are unacquainted witti giananar* I propose, strange ^m it asay app a aT>t tt dur-audi 
persons how tiiey may oompoaesenteoais, of wliiebthey m^^not at least be asliamed, 
and how they may express their meaning intelligibly, without exciting a laugh at their 
expense.* This ol^ect If r, Bmvak has. attained in a simple and agMMtble manner, 
and we, therefore, confidently recommend his book to those whose early education 
has been neglected, and who are now aAraid to enter nponall tike ilifflaaWai utgttta* 
mar. -Wr shall ouraAvet present oopiOft of it to sevanl nMehaolas and '<in>m>iaf>iit 
psogresa we take an interest"— E(ii»5ur^ IMetwrp JwammU . ■ • v. t 

Third Editiooi considerably augmented, tSait. Price 43* boards. 
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nOKOPIJBS OF FuvcmxAnov: 

OR, THE ART OF POINTING FAMILIARIZED. 

Composed for tb^ U«e ci Seminaries of Education^ and for all ^ko 

aspire to accuracy in Composition. 

Br CECIL HARTLEY, M.A. 

18mo. Price 3s. bonnd. 



■^■•**i"»»*»>.i... 



With a IMofthB Govemon, eorreeted for June, 1833, (J&r vohieh alone Owe 
GviKBA it^rged at the School,) and the Mode tf obtaining Pre$entation. 

A mtxEP WLtnoRY OF cmmrrs hospttai; zh 

unmoitj 

FROM ITS FOimDATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Witka VtemofUueNtwHaiHt^, 

" Thii mtertainiiig little volume is the production of agnteftil tehoI«T of thU 
■latelilew and moct ezteniively useful foundation. Every speeies of infonnatioii that 
caM fwaoBiMy be deaiied will be found in Mr. Wilson's History.**— Gmf^eman'f Jf«f • 

Fifth Editiouyin 12mo.y Price Ss.bdt^ds. 



FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

A FAMILIAR 

^nalssfo of tj^e (S^aknlrat of tj^e <S^\xa^ of Sngland^ 

AND PERPETUAL GUIDE TO THE ALMANAC; 
In thefturm of QtMrtlon and Antwer: 

Illustrated with a variety of Anecdotes, and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Origio of Popular Custoil^s at.partjcoiar periods of theYear, and 
authenticated by refSerences to Scriptural and other Authorities. 

Bw THE REV. HUGH F. MARTYNDALE, A.M. 

«*TiiSilKMltb iiM|A<'# M well U aymuimtt^ a*>A wil) form a very>4»iiy^ilieat eldiet 
of lefemiee in fiuniiies respecting topics oi interest, which one time or other miul 
lome under their consid«ration.''-^ifon(% "Rmimo, 

Price 5s., neatly bound, 
c 



H6 FOB YOUTH AND SCHOOLS. 

WORItS 

BY JAMES THOMSON, LL. D.' ' 

< ■ ProfBUor of MathemaHet In BtSJ^nt Coilhgt* • ■ ' 

INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 

)VltH AN APPENDIX, 

CoDtaining an Outline of Astronomy, and the Use of the Globes. 

Fourth Edition, Stefeotyped, with Corrections and considerable Addi- 
tions ; and embellished with a handsome Engraving on Steel, giving 
a comparative view o(the principal Heights in the World. 

" The entire Work oontainf a body of information, which is not to be found in any 
cU»-book of similar size; while the whole is must admirably arranged for the pur- 
poses of teaching. Tlie extraordinary cheapness of the volume, containing nearly 
* three -hundred cloself-psinted pages, is among the least of its- recommendations : 
thottgn, as a specimen of beautiful typography, it is alike creditable to our town, 
aud to its enterprising publishers." — Northern Whig. 

Price 3s. 6d. roan. 



AN ATLAS 

ADAPTED TO DR. THOMSON'S MODERN GEOGRAPHY, i 

A New and Improved Edition, ' 

To which is annexed, an Index, shewing the Latitude and Longitude 
of all the Places in the Maps. Outlinec|» quarter-bound, 4to., iO^A 
outlined, half-bound, 8vo., lis.; fuU-colouied, half-bound, 8yo., l!hl 

■ « 

Every map has been newly and accurately drawn, under the direction of -Dr. Th( 
son, on a larger scale than any other. School Atlas of character at the same, or et 
a considerably higher price. 



A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 

IN THEORY AND PRACTICE ; 

WitK an Appendix, caniainhig an IntrodtLctionto Mensuration, 

' Nhith Editioii. Adapted to the present System of Weigbts, Measarq 

and Currency. 



«» 



We have sincere pleasure in -bringing into notice this exceedingly clever m 
useful publication. The ttteoretical portion is sound, and the rulct and auam 






FOR YOUTH AKU SCflbdLS. ' ^7 



easy ; and the whole Is so ananged, that the student inay be readily direcljed to ttte 
practical parti, without encumbering his attention with what is more abstruse and 
recondite. Great attention is paid to the explanation of the rules, and the manner by 
which the operations are performed. To which, if we subjoin, that there is a great 
mass of novel and useful exercises in almost every rule, we may be concluded to. have 
given a Juft character of this book, which ought, certainly, to be ranked with the 
very best of the class to which it l>cloiigs." — Ldterary Gazette* 

Price 3s. 6d. roan. 



KEY TO TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 

' . ADAPTED TO THfi.STEREOTVPE EDITIONS, 

t 

This work is on a plan entirely new, and will be found to save much 
time to the teacher in examining the work of the pnpil. Price Ss* 



THE BlidCTJTIONIST. 

A COLLECTION OF PIECES IN PROSE AND VERSE, 

Peculiarly adapted to display the Art of Reading, in the most com- 
pr^heative* sense of the term. Preceded by an Introduction, in vrhtoh 
an attempt is made to simplify Walker*s System; and, by referring his 
Illiist7atlott& to more general Principles, tq reduce the number of his. 
liules. 

By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

" The Eloeutionitt is now ptesetited to the Public, in luch a state of improrentent 
as no pieoeding edition has exhibited. The experience of the Compiler has enabled, 
him to supply various deficiencies in the Introduction, which, in its present form,.; 
mayvbe said to affont a comparatively perfect system of Reading. The principle c£. 
the series — the law of Mr. Walker's harmonic inflection, though he was not aware ot. 
it — being applied to phrases and accented woida. of every description; the student is 
no longer at a loss for the inflecting of passages, the construction of which did not 
seem to have liefn oMitemplated in preceding systems."— JSarfroct from Mr* KnowW' 
rreifUce* 

Eighth Edition^ gi^eatly enlarged and carefully stereotyped. 
' Price 3$. 6d. liheep ; 4s. roan. ^ 



2& FOA yOVSfi ASJ) fi^CHOOLS^ 

' "" l^..l.- tl II ' — I " ■ I— '■ I » , . J i J.. __l - 

WarkB HetdBed and I m p r o ved 

BY THE REV. JOHN DAVIS, A. M., 

COAKSBPOHDIWO MSHBKR Or THt GRAKMATTCAL SoCIBTV 09 PaIIIB. 

GOLDMITH'S ABRIDGEMENT OF THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Continued by an eminent writer; and now improved by the division 
of the Chapteis into Sections, wUh Questions for Examination; Oia- 
racters of me British Sovereigns; and Tables of Contemporary Po- 
tentates and Eminent Men. The whole ilktstrated with copious 
Notes. 

This book is handsomely and eonrectly printed, on a good pi^ier, from nAereotype 
pUtes ; and, on examination, will be found the cheapest and best edition of the work 
ever published. The Notes are highly interesting ; the additional matter is antbentic ; 
and the Questions for Exercise, referring to the most important parts of the History, 
an well calculated to make a bmiag impression ott the mind of the pupil, and thus 
save much labour to the teacher. 

Price 4s. 12mo. bound. 



WALKER'S 

CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Thhtl Edition^ Stereotyped, 8vo. Price 9s. boards, lls« bound in calf. 

The best edition by Csr of Walker is one stereotyped and printed in Bdfkst. in 1828, 
by Simms and M'lntyre, and edited by the Rev. John Davis, A.l[.f compiler of M sn* 
aon's Dictionary improved. It contains upwards of three thousand words more than 
the former editions, selected from Todd's Johnson, inserted in their proper places, and 
avtieulated with Walker's marka of pnmundation. It oorreels flrom Todd, sane oion 
in the explonatian of words which Johnson had made, and Walker serviMy copied* 
It also ludieioMsly scpwatns worts beginning with J fkmn these baglaniH ^'^th Land 
simlUurly, V from U. 



WALKER'S CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 

VM^ IU9 to mauMl 9t$i^ $sxm. 

Price Us. boards; t3s. bound \n calf. 



• ' — '~' • • " < i*"i --»• , -•■ ■».■•- - ■ — — — ■ — . . ■ — . 

^ WALKER'S KEY 

TO THE > 

pro:nunciation of greek, latin, and sgripture 

proper names. 

Octavo, 'carefully cori^cted. Price 2s. 6d, sewed, 

WALKER ABRIDGJED, 

J^ttrdictUarh/ calculated for the Use of Sc/iools, 

Being careftilly corrected according to Walker's Proaunciation. To 
whicn'is added, a List of Scripture Proper Names, and a Collection 
of Latin and French Phrases, with the best Mode of pronouncing- 
ihem ; also, the most common and useful Abbreviations, &c. 

S^juare 16mo. Price 2s. * 



JONES'S . , 

PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF THE 



For the tue of Schoolk, Foreigners, and Private Families, on the plan of Mr* Sheridan, 

This Stneolype. editioii of a work which has been honoured witii an almo6t uap^e- 
cedented reception by the public, appears under the advantage of a peculiarly deai; 
and distinct letter cast for tfie purpose ; whicH cannot fail in a high degree to increase 
its general utility* It has also.been very carefully revised, corrected, and impioved 
throughout. . 

Square 16mo., bound. Price 3s. 6d. 
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MRS. AUSTIN'S GOETHE. 
• In Tbi«e.VoIuiaeSy Post. Octavo, with PortraitSy.&c. ». 

CHARAGTITRISTICS OF GOISTHXIy 

From the German of Falk^ Von Muller, &c. 

With Notes, Original and Translated, illustrative of German Literature* 

'^By SAUAII AUSTIN. 



#0 MMfiWUMtW^ 

THS TOUVO CBZCnCETEH'9 TUTOR | 

Comprising full directions for the elfigaat and manly Game of Cricket; 
with a con^lete yeraion of its Laws and Reg:ulatioi|8i 

By JOHN NYREN, 
*A Itaiier tn f^ eOtbrated OU BanMedon Gub, tnd in flk* JfianMl9-llNM Oub, 

To which is added ^The Cricketers of My Time/' or Recollections of 
the most famous Old Players : By the same Author. 

The whole Collected and Edited hy CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 

<* A pMfcet Tolime of ioiim hundrtd v^t^i it oootaim the wlw^ biilory tad 
•cknoe of cricket* wad i«. a prcient which would at all tim ea b ut at none to much 
•• in the pvemt iiie wimther-^-teacoeptabU to JavenUe ccicketen and bcginnen."— 
Brighton Guar4ian> 

In 18mo.9 PricQ 2s. 6d., bound in cloth. 



On, SPORTS AND PASTIMSS OF THfi UNITED KINGDOM. 

By tiie Author of '' WUd SporU of the West." 

This Volume, oon(^ml from the best jBtathod^ «ii«lent and mo- 
dern» is unique in arrangement and splendid in embellishment, 
embracing every subject connected with " field and flood ;** its utility 
as a book of reference will render it a valuable and elegaat adden- 
dum to the Sportsman's Library. 

*« U a haadMime, oonveiiicnt« and Tery entertafnlog book i compiled by tihe d«m 
author of 'Wild Sports of the West.* It is a complete encydopsedla of oufkdoor 
amusemcntSy and a book whldi no country flonily ought to ba without. Does the 
llsheiman want to know the best bait for carp, let him look into the * Ftdd Book.' 
Does the cricketer wish to see how cricket ought to be played* or Uie sportnnan how 
to train a pointer, let them look into the 'Field Book/ and they will find AiU 
information upon both sutjects. There is no difficulty in referring* as every article 
is arnnged in alphabetical order ; and what Johnson's Dictionary is in language, the 
Fidd Book is in sports and pastimes. The book abounds in dioiee bits of natural 
history. A pocket volume of some hundred pages. It contains the whole Ustory 
tnd seienee of cricket Is a present whidi would at all times,— 4Nit at noneso 
much as in the present fine wracher«-»be Mqeptahle to Juvenile vleketeBi and 
begiuners." — Brighton Guordian* 

In Oae large Volume 8vo., with 150 Ea g r a y iaga , e xpnmAy esteoted 
for this Work. Price ft^», bouod in doUu 



THE 

importance: of PVNorirAiiriT BMFORcaBD. 

In Oroameotal Litbc)|;ztiphy. On a ^leel^ Flioe Is. 



r-^ ■ - 11 II II ' ■ — I — "^ -^'-"^ — ' — -* — —n — -" — ' n 

, i' :■ A N8W GUIDE AND GOMPANIOK TO THK 

BIUJARD TABIiB. 

flxhibiting in an intelligible and comprehensive manner^ by means 
of a Synoptical Drawing, the method of executing the most difficult 
Strokes i Kules, Regulations, &c. The whole newly and oompletelY 
arranged, by AN AMATEUR. With Plates, Price is. 6d. 



h 



On a neat Coloured Card, Price Is. 

PRINTED IN GOLD, SILVER, AND 9RpNZE« 

A XiABTRIlTTH: 

Fomud of a variety of TVeei, Shrubi, Water, Sf€i 

Intended u an amufeing puzzle for Young People. The olijeet is the diacoTery of th* 
Road to the Telnple* by nuM&s of one of tbe uumcxoua path* with wliiak it itintar- 
aeeted. Whilst its intricacy eselte* in the exploier a spidt of TwMaliiWj it doH 
not laduoe a piopeasMy tw gavilig, whicfa iBinseporjUe flNun auuiy of the 
ments of youth. 



SVHSAV XH XiONBOXr. 

illustrateb in iPoutteeti.Cttt0> 
Bt GEORGfi CRUIKSHANK, 

AND A WMW WOB9S BY A V&IBNJ> OS HIS. 

With a copy of Sir Andrew Agnew't ** BW, to promote the better Obtervanee 

tfthe Lord's Day.'* \ 



•>** Why should the vulgar nuOi, 



The laoqney» be moca virtuous than his Ibrd ?*' 

*« The powet of ridicule has often been employed against rrflgton. We are |^ to 
■pe it bnMi^t in Ihvour off her ordinamres.'*— jfcnaiwy BenkU 

< 1 - 

In One Volumey post Sro., Price 59s * ^ 



-«*- 



THB OAMB OF ORZBBAOB f 

ITS PRINCIPLES, ATTRACTIONS, AND VARIETIES; RULES FOR 
PLAYING, COUNTING, AND LAYING OUTs 

The Laws of the Game ; with new and Easy Instructions for Begin- 
ners; a TaUe of Hands and I>mpn9t]rations, 

Br QEOROB IXEIE, £««• 
Second Bdition. In 18mo.. Price !«« 
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THE ROTAI. BOOK OF DR£Att8, 

FROM AN ANCIENT AND CURIOUS MANUSCRIPT, 

JVJueh hat bun buried in the Earth during several CenturiH, 

COITTAININa 

One Thousand and Tweaty-four' Oracles, or Answers to Dreams; 
bj a curious yet perfectly facile and easy Method, void of all adstruse 
or difficult Calculations, whereby any Person of ordinary capacity 
may discover those Secrets of Fate, which the universal Fiat of all 
Nations, in every Age and Clime, has acknowledged to be portended 
by Dreams ^nd Nocturnal Visions. . ■ ■ ^ 

Member ^f the jIMrtmamioei Society ef London, Attthtw. of '* The jUtretoger of Ote 
Nineteei^h Century -t" *' The Prophetic Messenger," 4-e. 

** We have leen nothing like it. The oraciee are dte truest we ever met witb. 
<WeMve tried them agatn and again, and they have never yetdcMiveA u«. Wt 
eooMiltlhe boolL tlie flctt thing we do every monilngKUid we adyise all our readen 
to do the »ame.'*^Edinhurgh Literary Journal* 

With a beautiful Emblematical Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 
In One Vol. 12mo., Price 5s. 



MR. GODWIN'S NEW WORK.; 

THOUGHTS ON HAlTy 

His Natiire, Productions, and Discoveries. Interspersed with some 
Particulars respecting the Author, 

By WILLIAM GODWIN, Es«. 
Author of *' Ths Histoby or tbb CoMKONWBaLTB.** 

Each of these Essays treats- of some new and interesting fruthy or of 
some old truth under a fresh aspect, which has never by any prece- 
ding writer been laid before the Public. 

** The retult of thirty yeanC medttatloni of the author of "the ' la^nlry into PtM^ 
tical Justice,' are well entitled to oonrideration* Sound reason and humane inrindpIP 
form the essence of this encellent vohxme; whidi, being the prodoction of a thinkbl 
inan* ¥rill be a fountain for thoughts in all his readers." — Literary Gazette* 

In One Vol. 8 vo. Price 14s. boards. 



A OVXDE TO AUTHORS.; . . 

SHEWING HOW. TO OORRfiCT.THK PRESS. 

According to the Mode adopted and understood by Prinltrs. 

Price (Jd. 
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Fke Source, StabUityp end Ferfisction of Social ffs^pfrtneu wn4 Du^^ 

Bt the rev. H. C. O'DONNOGHUE, A.M. 

M* St John's CoU^e, Camtyridge, and Domestle ChAplain to the Right Hon. the 

Eail of Dunraynu 

*■ We angwr no small applause to the auUKW from the puUUcatioa of this work* 
ind no smalLheoeflt to the public from iits pe^isal. It is a semaWe tnatise on a sub- 
iept intiraately connected with the happiness of our species, and respecting which 
there has always been much moire feeling tlian thought." — Morning JdoertUer, ^ 

In One Volume 12mo., Price 4s. cloth boards 



NICQTlANAi 

Or, THt: SMOKER'S AND SNUFF.TAKER*S COMPANION: 

Bxplainiog the IIist»ry and Uses of Tobacco, with its first tinportar 
tion into Europe. Interspersed with Poetry and Anecdotes. Design*- 
ed as an amusing little Pocket Volume for all genuine lovers of the 
Herb. By H. J. MELLER, Esq. 

" A little Tolume for the frequenters of the Diyan, and the lovers of Tobaeoo in 
all its forms* of which it gives .a sucdnct history. To gudi we recommend it as a 
pleasant publication, specially designed for their use. In times of Cholera, it is more 
than oommqlUx ^PlttfM» a| thit leaf is Out oT Chf belt pxwaHf^ igftWioioetioa/' 
— Metropolitan, Price 3s. 6d. boards. 



COINS. 

A NUMISMATIC MANUAL; or, Guide to the Study of Greek, 
.Roman, and English Coins, with their degrees of Rarity. 

By JOHN Y. AKERMAN. 

With an Appendix, including a List of Prices at which some of the 
most important have sold at late sales, and which may be obtained 
by former purchasers, gratis. 

In this vqlume will be found a cond^xsation of the works of Snelliqg, Fotkes^ 
Pinkerton, Ruding, Cardonnel, Simmi, Mionnet, Ike. t with such eorreetibns as time 
and experience have pienred necessary. 

'* We can reoimimend the Numismatic Manual to the young and inexperienced.'' — 

Atlas, Feb, 12. 

'*A11 who are curious in ancient coins and medals are recommended to possess 
thensdveseifdyiltttleVodk. The engiavln g s a re very ctttioua and elf!^fc *N**IWp<fc/y 



In One Vol. Foolscap, Cloth, with 50 Fac-similes of rare and 

<«nriott5 C(»ns. Pvice 8t. 
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1«B WHO&B AB^ QHT BSE8$, . 

• • 'Ok; THE ROAD TO ELEGANCE AND FASHIQN, 

• • • * 

f B^fig a : Tr^eatise upon that . essential requisite of the presefit . Djay. 

GENTLEMEN'S COiSTUMEs 

Kxhibiting, and clearly deflnmg, by a Series of beautifully-engraved 
mostrationSf the most becoming Assortment of Colours, and style of 
Dress and Undress^ in alt their varieties^ suited to different Ages and 
Complexions. 

By a CAVALKY OFFICER. 

« This txmk is expected to eflSect a complete reformation ampngst both young and 
old. It contains rules for the selection of gentlemanly ajpparel, from the hat to the 
shoe-tie ; with illustrative engravings of the-most appropriate shapes for hats* cravats^ 
eoats* waistcoats, inexoTttsibles, and all the et-ceteras o£^ ma}e«Qostiime. A dorenly 
man is an eye-sore to all around him. We recommend the uninitiated to get a copy of 
* The whole Art. of Qreps,! without ioss of '.time ;. even the expecience^ nipf pifftt by 
an attentiTe perusal of this work." — Olio, 



»t • 



Price 5s. 



THE-AKT OF TTDfO THIS • ORA. VAT, 

WITH ITS INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY, 

Demonstrated in Sixteen Lessons, including Thirty*two Styles. 
Fbom tb£ Frbnch op monsieur LE BLANC. 

Seventh Edition. 

In an elegSvnt. Pocket Vol.ume, with explanatory Plates, and a Por- 
trait of the Author, Price 3s. 



IVIMEY'S I.IFC OP mniiTOK. 

JOHN MILTON, his Life, and Times; ReUgioua and Political 
Opinions ; with Animadversions upon Dr. Johnson's life o£ Miltoo. 

By JOSEPH IVIMEY. 

••Inpointof.subHmity.llOMjBa cwmot be compared with MiLt«iu''«<>JteWHJWV. 
** It has been undertaken with the seal of a disciple ; it has been adikved with 
the skill of a rn^ter j and is w<irthy^f the mX^ect.'^^MetropoHttm, 

In One \'olvime, Bfo.> with a Portrait Price 10s. 
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A MEMOIR, of. QAFrAJa)iPJ&TER..flE^y,W(^B,^ R.'N., Mid- 
sbipman on board the Bounty at the time of the Mutiny; with 
eiitracts from his Diaries and Correspondence. By EDVVARD 
TAG ART. The Mutiny of the-Bounty furnished Lord Byron with 
the materials of his Poem of "The Island, or, Christian and his 
Oomrades^'- The present volmae is replete wdth : iofortaation on the 
subject of that Mutiny. 

** It i8 impossibly for us to do any. thing like justice to this puhlication, or 'to make 
our readers even hair acquainted with the eventftilllfcfiil^dhi^yMbMaWdiii 
of its subject."— Jfornte^ Advertiser. 

In One Volume^ 8vo. Price 9s. 



WHYCHCOTTE OF ST. JOHN'S ; 
Or, Tlie Court, the Camp, the Quarter-Deck, and the Cloi«ter.1 

" Theaather is evidently a man who has seen a great deal of the. world, aad one 
who is not only possessed of very acute powers of observation, btit bfttte nteans of 
communicating his experience and imprvssionsin a remarkably neat* clear, lively, 
and clever stylQi" — M»nthl]f Magazine, 

. ** l^he range of the author is most extensive-^ie is a pleasant, lively eottponiov, 
•a smart, dever writar) and well woctfay theattentioa. of jiie general reader.'^-^fjwc^ 
tutor, 

<< The work ooptaias much that is novel and^pleiishig; fmd peealiarlyoi^ula]^ to 
interest the generality of readers." — Oxjbrd Herald, 

IbTwo Volumes. Price 18s. 



%tmx% fat tfi£ l^m%y 

Ott the FEELINGS,. PASSIONS, MANNERS, aod PURSUITS of MEN. 
By^Ui^tate FRANCIS IlOSCOMMX)l^r£;sq. 

*' If a well-atoted' mliid,ia clntiCBt ta^, pudtyand elegano^tf ddction, all devoted 
to tke> illnatration of subjects that never fail to create a lively interest, and to extend 
the circle of rational enjoyment, be any recommendation to a work, then the present 
cannot be n^lected. It may well take its place among our best English Essays, for 
few indeed among them all surpass these ' Letters for the Press,' by whomsoever 
wMi9a»"^N€Uf Monmjf Magatine. 

- Iiv Orte Vdiime; 8vo« Price 8s. 6d. 
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irBOBTABLB OOOKSRT; 

With an Introdttctiotiy recomxiieiidhijf Abstinence from Auimid Food 

and Intoxicating Liqueurs. 

By a lady. 

" The iHh of aalauili t* oat mHj vaamomutf tot tlw tmnart of iimii« but i 

Tegetable diet is nMira favouxaUe to health, humanity, and seliglfla.*'-~FMe Intn- 

** We may uahesLtatingly xeoommend the book to all lovers of consenree, oonfec- 
tions, &C., and indeed to every domestic individual, on aceount of the numeioia 
liuiiily icoeiptB it eimtains.'*— Jfomii^ Pm'« 

In a thick 12mo. Volume, Price 6s. Cloth. 



BZSCREATIONS IN SCIENCE, 

OB, 

A CPMPLETB SERIES OP EAtlOKAL AMUSBMENl 

By ^Authm''rf" EndUss AmumimU," 

** A very valuable addition to popular science has Just been toafle by « littie 
pisAHdalMi flffled • RMteuinoifB iir Sctanem? It possesses the sinciyar advantage 
«f 4nly dMOIUiif tteiv^csperiaimita that can bepestodiad with, the aM of. simi^ 
appaiatm.**— ^<lcw. 

In ISiuo* IlittMhM Irf nttmeirmis JEaoffomng^ Price Ss. (Id. 



FA€m9 asLATora to tme i^rnnssomBNT or 

X^EMTM IN THE METEOPOLMS. 

Second Edition. >yit^ an Appendix, concernihg Mubdeb fob the 

Sal£ of the Dead Body. 

Br EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Esq. 
^ " To Ut* WUbeftdd weafe IndeMod^bra uasterJy ezpogldflft/of Ihii tufeject.'' 
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